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LL day long a mid-September sun 

beat down on Devil-may-care Plan- 
tation. All day long the topmost 
‘branches in the forest stirred not, neither 
did they quiver. All day it seemed that 
the greatest oaks scarcely cast a shadow; 
all day it seemed that the scorching sun 
hung so low that any negro in the field 
might reach up his hand and touch it. 

Evening came, and the forest began 
to breathe. Gentle puffs of wind sprang 
up from the river; the dust in the road 
no longer settled back in the very tracks 
of the mule that raised it, but blew on 
ahead. Cattle moved out of the denser 
shades and crossed the open spaces to 
_ the milking lot. 

Far off to the west, near the long thin 
~ line of the levee, stood a solitary cotton- 
"wood tree—a gaunt, dead thing with 
» naked arms appealing to the brazen sky. 
| Since noon the shadow of this tree had 
© slowly lengthened, until it had crept 
' across the field to the edge of the cypress 
Then the negroes began to sing, 
| and to listen for the six o’clock bell. 

; Noel Duke—the Duke of Devil-may- 


» tare, everybody called him—rode his 
horse slowly down a cotton row; he 
seemed an inevitable part of the planta- 
tion—a sun-burned fellow of thirty, 
» black-eyed, in a blue cottonade suit, and 
© @ cork helmet of the Soudan. “All 


right, boys,” he shouted in a voice that 
echoed back from the woods on every 
side, “get your cotton in the baskets ; it’s 
nearly six o’clock.” 

“Yassuh, cap’n, yassuh,” and a hun- 
dred throats broke into their evening 
song : 

“Take out yo’ mule, boys, 
Hang up yo’ gear, 
Daytime is gone, boys, 
Night-time is here.” 


“Sack up yo’ cot—ton, 
Come in an’ weigh, 
Pick all de week, boys, 
Mos’ time for pay.” 

“All right, Jerry,” the young planter 
said to a big negro who stood beside his 
horse. “Get ’em all together; here 
comes Mr. Spencer with the scales.” 

Noel Duke paused to look again at his 
broad white fields, as level as a: floor, 
with its hundred or more of cotton-pick- 
ers singing in the rows. A well-disci- 
plined and happy-go-lucky army it was, 
contented with today, and willing to let 
tomorrow wag along as it might. Aft 
his horse’s feet a dozen little pickanin- 
nies wallowed like sparrows in the dust. 
“Well!” he laughed to himself, “I may 
not raise much cotton this year, but I’m 
dead sure to raise a good crop of pickers. 
That’s a crop that never fails.” With 
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the smile still upon his face he turned 
his horse towards the house. 

From his gallery Noel could look over 
the top of the levee and see the Missis- 
sippi river glistening through an under- 
growth of willows half a mile away. But 
when he reached his gallery he did not 
look at the river; he began watching the 
road that led to Ivanhoe Plantation. 

The smile faded from his lips, as it 
always did when he began to think of 
Jeannie Cameron, the little Virginia gir] 
who had come to live with her aunt over 
at Ivanhoe. It was too serious a matter 
to smile at. Her violet eyes had turned 
the universe upside down. He was 
thinking of the loneliness at Devil-may- 
care, where there were three white men 
and a thousand negroes; thinking of 
Jeannie Cameron; thinking of Mrs. 
Ashton, her aunt, who disapproved of 
him enthusiastically, cordially, implac- 
ably. In former years his feud in pet- 
ticoats had amused him, but now he 
swore at it more often than he laughed. 
For this girl had come, Mrs. Ashton 
would not allow him to meet her, and 
that put an entirely different face upon 
the matter. This was why the Duke of 
Devil-may-care did so much thinking 
and planning—why he kept a spy con- 
stantly in the enemy’s camp at Ivanhoe. 


The sun had slowly disappeared, red 
and clear, tinting the river with its after- 
glow of amethyst and opal. A soft- 
ened haze spread over forest and field 
and cotton patch. With a new sense of 
beauty in his own soul, Noel began to 
see the beauties that encompassed him. 

A cloud of dust arose upon the levee’s 
crest ; out of it emerged a negro boy and 
a mule, ambling towards him. 

“Hurry up, Kinky, hurry up!” Noel 
shouted, and rose to meet the boy. 
“Well, what is it?” 

“De young ladies is gwine to stay wid 
Miss Ellen Patterson tomorrer an’ de 
nex’ day; dey ‘lows dey wants to go er 
fishin’.” 

“Ts Mrs. Ashton going?” 

“No, suh; I’m gwine to dribe ’em ober 
in de surrey an’ go back for ’em Thurs- 
day night.” 

Kinky’s news was worth the dollar; 
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the two cans of sardines and bag of crack- 
ers at the store were merely lagniappe. 

Before the negro had started home he 
saw Noel riding hurriedly towards Lake 
Bruin Plantation, where Major Patter- 
son lived. 9 

“Huh! he sho’ don’t lose no time.” 

Late that night Noel Duke rode home 
again, with a smile of triumph on his 
lips, and a cherished engagement to drop 
in at the Patterson’s for breakfast. 


The morning dew yet lay heavy on 
the dust when the Duke of Devil-may- 
care stopped his best horse and shiniest 
buggy at Major Patterson’s gallery. Had 
he ridden horseback it would have spoiled 
the creasing of his immaculate linen 
trousers. This was a novel idea for 
Noel to consider, and it went fluttering 
about in his head like a frightened bird 
in a strange cage. 

Miss Ellen Patterson met him on 
the steps with an exclamation of sur- 
prise that completely deceived the other 
two girls. But for her sly little wink, 
Noel might have supposed that she had 
forgotten their deep-laid scheme of the 
night before; a bargain whereby Ellen 
betrayed her friends for a five-pound 
box of candy! 

“Why, Noel, how lucky! I’m so glad 
to see you! You are just in time for 
breakfast! Girls 2s 

Alice Ashton and Jeannie Cameron 
glanced at each other without rising 
from their bench. 

“Girls, come here.” There was no 
help for it unless they made a scene. 

“Miss Cameron, this is Mr. Duke; 
Miss Ashton. Isn’t it curious, Alice, 
how two people may live neighbors for 
years, and never happen to meet ?” 

Alice shook hands limply, and drew 
back; Jeannie laughed; it was comical, 
and she couldn’t help it. 

“Ellen—El—len!” Major Patterson’s 
voice echoed through the house, “Ellen, 








what on earth did you do with my hat?” — 


“T know where it is.” Alice darted 
into the hall—a flash of blond hair, the 
flutter of a pink-dotted skirt, and she 
was gone. 

“Excuse me, Noel” 





Ellen tried to re- 





strain a smile as she said it—“I must 
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“Mr. Duke and 1 want to go jugging for gar” 


go and see about breakfast; you and 
Jeannie make yourselves at home.” 

When she had passed the door Ellen 
turned and held up ten tantalizing fin- 
gers. From the motion of her lips Noel 
caught her meaning distinctly, “It’s ten 
pounds now.” He nodded. He would 
have made it fifty pounds of candy for 
the one moment. 

If it be true that love is blind, it is 
also true that love is very lucky. Noel 
stumbled witlessly upon the very strong- 
est bond of kinship with Jeannie Cam- 
eron. 

“Miss Cameron, I believe you are 
from Virginia? I used to know a lot of 
fellows at the university em 





“Oh, did you go to the university? 
When ?” 

“TI was there in ninety-six—for a 
while. But the professors seemed to 
think they could get along without me, 
and I came home.” 

“Shipped?” Jeannie’s eyes twinkled 
at the familiar word. 
“No; expressed. 

hurry.” 

“What a pity id 


They were in a 





—“For the university.” Then they 
both laughed. 

“Maybe you knew Laura Southwark ?” 
Jeannie moved a step closer to him, and 
touched his sleeve. 

“Yes, and Miss Frances Doane, Miss 
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Anita Granville—all that set; knew 
them better than I did my professors. 
That’s what caused the trouble.” 
“Laura is married now,” said Jeannie. 
“Why, didn’t you know that? She ran 
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“Aren't you afraid 


away.” Jeannie motioned him to a seat 
beside her on the bench beneath the crim- 
son rambler. 

Presently Ellen Patterson came tip- 
ping back through the hall. She saw 


STREAM 


two people facing each other on the 
bench, deep in an animated discussion 
about Virginia, and both talking at once! 
Noel reached up, plucked a rose that 
hung above his head, and Ellen heard 





of that pistol?” 


him say, “I remember a fine young fel- 
low named Fergus Cameron os 

“My brother; he died last year——” 
Jeannie turned her face away. 

“J did not know, I am sorry.” Noel 
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touched the little hand that rested on 
her knee, and they were friends. 

Ellen stepped out on the gallery and 
called them to breakfast. At table 
Jeannie talked enthusiastically about her 
fishing experiences of the day before. 
“But just look at my wrists,” she said. 

The hands she extended were delicate- 
ly white where her gloves had covered 
them ; above that there was a scarlet belt 
of sunburn three inches wide; and high- 
er still was the dimpled purity of her 
perfect arms. 

“That skin will peel off tomorrow, 
every bit of it,’ Noel gave her the com- 
forting assurance. But Noel was look- 
ing at the dimple, not at the sunburn, 
and the girl drew back her arms. 

“Well, I don’t care if it does peel off 
right now ; I’m just crazy to try that jar- 
ring for jugs ~ 

“Jugging for gar, you mean,” Ellen 
corrected. 

“Oh, yes, ‘jeggin’ fer gyar-fishes,’ 
that’s what Uncle Riah calls it. Mr. 
Duke, the funniest negro came up here 
last night, old Virginia negro—we are 
great friends already. He sat on the 
steps and told us all about catching 
‘gyar-fishes.’ You tie your line to a jug- 
handle and let it float around on the 
lake. When the gar gets caught you 
chase him in a skiff, and shoot him— 
it must be lots of fun; I’m just crazy to 
try it.” 

“All right,” Noel bit at this opportu- 
nity like a trout at a bug, “we'll try it 
right away—after breakfast.” 

Alice glanced out of the window. The 
fierce sun sparkled on the lake. “TI don’t 
believe I’ll go,” she said, looking rue- 
fully at her own blistered arms. 

“T don’t think I’d mind the sun,” said 
Jeannie Cameron. 








Noel Duke could scarcely believe his 
good luck when, half an hour after break- 
fast, he found himself trudging down 
the path towards Riah’s blacksmith shop, 
with a two-gallon jug under each arm. 
Every few minutes he glanced back at 
the white shirt-waist and brown skirt 
coming on behind him. The little feet 
stepped so daintily that dust would not 
stick to them. He continued to look 


around at the eager face beneath her 
blue sun-bonnet and at the eyes which 
seemed to catch a deeper violet from the 
shadow of its rim. 

“Aren’t you afraid of that pistol?” he 
asked, nodding at the heavy Colt’s which 
Major Patterson had handed her as she 
left the steps. 

“Oh, dear no; I can shoot. I eould 
always beat brother shooting a pistol. 
He was a better shot with a rifle—a rifle 
is so heavy for me. Uncle Riah says 
you have to shoot them right under the 
gills—‘whar dey breaves at,’ he says.” 

They hurried down the dusty road, 
happier than two children, and cut 
across a patch of dog-fennel to the black- 
smith shop. Old Riah stopped hammer- 
ing on a horseshoe when he saw Noel 
Duke trailing through the yellow weeds 
with Jeannie at his heels. 

“Good morning, Uncle Riah,”’ she 
called in gaily at the door. 

“Mornin’, Li’ Miss.” 

“Mr. Duke and I want to go jugging 
for gar. Won’t you fix our hooks?” 

“Co’se I fix *em. You sho’ did come 
to de right place, Li’ Miss. Mornin’ 
Mister Duke.” Riah stepped to the 
door and gazed critically across the lake. 

“Pow’ful fine day for gyar-fishes; 
tain’t a bit o’ win’; but, lordy, chile, 
dis sun 7]] burn you blacker’n a nigger. 
It p’intedly do blister white folks out 
dar on de water.” 

“That’s what Miss Ellen says. I 
brought these gloves and sun-bonnet.” 

Noel laid down his jugs for Riah’s in- 
spection. 

“Dem jegs is all right, Mister Duke; 
stop ’em up good, an’ tie "bout fo’ foot 
o line in de han’le. Lemme see yo’ 
hooks. Dey’s a leetle teency bit too 
light, but I reckon I kin make ’em do.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

While Riah fixed the hooks Noel 
stood outside the shop talking to Jean- 
nie and beating a tattoo on a wagon- 
body with a couple of spokes. He didn’t 
care particularly whether he went fishing 
or not. 

Presently Riah came out with the 
hooks, firmly bound together three and 
three. “Now, dis ’ll hol’ any ole gyar- 
fish in de lake—hol’ ’im till de cows 
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come home. Ketch ’im gwine an’ comin’, 
any way he take hol’ of it. Is you got 
any bait?” 

Jeannie produced a piece of fresh meat 
wrapped in a piece of paper. 

“Dat ’11 do, dat ’1l do fine; mos’ any- 
thing is good ernuff fer a gyar-fish; 
gyar-fish is like a nigger, he ain’t got no 
bizness bein’ p’ticular. Whar’s yo’ land- 
in’ hook ?” 

Noel shook his head. “What’s that?” 

The old negro chuckled, “Thought I’d 
ketch you atter while; white folks can’t 
git ‘long ’thout niggers when it comes to 
fishin’.” 

Riah went back and rummaged ’round 
the shop until he found a stout iron hook 
fixed in a hickory shaft. “I uses dis fer 
cat-fishes; dat’s to hitch in ’is gills an’ 
pull ’im up wid.” 

Riah’s fingers and tongue worked har- 
moniously; he fastened about four feet 
of line next the hooks, bound them to 
the line with a few inches of wire, and 
tied the line to the jug-handles. When 
he was done his tackle looked like a drag 
anchor for a balloon. 

“Ef you don’t put ’em on wid wire de 
gyar-fish *11 sho chaw yo’ line in two. 
Now, dar you are, suh, all ready.” 

Noel lighted a cigar and handed one 
to Riah. 

“Thankee, suh, thankee, boss”; but he 
shook his head when Noel tendered him 
a light. “No, suh; ef it’s jess de same 
to you, suh, I won’t light it jess now. 
Dat ain’t no country shee-root, dat’s a 
sho nuff seegyar. Gotter save it till 
Sunday; I wants ev’y nigger on Lake 
Bruin to see me smokin’ dat seegyar at 
church. Sho will do myself proud.” 
Riah threw back his head and let out a 
loud guffaw. “Lordy, Mister Duke, I 
can’t waste no sech a seegyar as dat on 
one po’ ole cripple nigger.” 

Noel and Jeannie went on 
laughing to the lake. 

Miss Ellen’s tight little clinker-built 
skiff floated like an egg-shell. Noel 
threw off his coat. “Well, I reckon I’ll 
have to do the work,” he remarked. The 
man’s powerful shoulders looked as if he 
might jerk the tiny boat out of the water 
at every stroke. Jeannie took her seat 
in the stern, prepared to steer. 
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They were alone, and Noel saw no rea- 
son to hurry. His leisurely stroke car- 
ried them out into the lake. He tossed 
the jugs overboard, perhaps a hundred 
yards apart, and kept straight across to 
the shade of an overhanging willow. He 
pushed the boat beneath it, caught a 
branch to keep from drifting out, and 
sat face to face with Jeannie. 

She gazed down into the water, at the 
duplicate mystery of space, above, below. 
They floated as on a shimmering veil, 
midway between two languid heavens. 
The clear Jake rested infinitely deep, and 
motionless save where her dabbling fin- 
gers distorted its reflection of the sky. 
The ripples that their boat had raised 
still lapped at either shore; the lake 
heaved and murmured gently. 

Suddenly the girl sprang erect in the 
boat. “There’s one! There’s one!” 

Noel turned; he had forgotten that 
they were fishing! 

“Look at the jug, look at the jug!” 
she shouted. One of their jugs bobbed 
frantically up and down, then disap- 
peared. “Oh, he’s gone; no, there he is 
again; pull, Noel, pull.” 

Their jug had bounded to the surface 
and dashed madly up the lake. Noel 
fitted his oars to the locks. “Sit down, 
Miss Cameron. Hold her straight for 
the jug. Now!” 

The boat whirled and leaped forward, 
lifting her prow at every stroke. 

Jeannie’s eyes sparkled. She leaned 
forward and steered with the ease of 
long practice. By watching her face 
Noel could tell exactly what the jug was 
doing. 

“He’s way ahead, Noel; he’s getting 
away; oh, dear, it’s no use. I wish we'd 
brought another pair of oars.” 

Noel glanced over his shoulder. “He 
can’t go very far unless he gets clear out 
of the lake. He’s bound to go ashore 
on that sand-bar, or come back.” 

He rested on his oars, wiped his face, 
and watched the streak of spray until it 
turned back again. Then the long white 
trail came hissing down the lake towards 
them. Time after time the big fish 
jumped clear of the water, and plunged 
straight on. 

“Head ’im off! There! Now, pull,” 
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“There's one! There's one!” 


Jeannie shouted, and swung the tiller. 

Noel pulled. It seemed that boat and 
fish must collide. He stopped rowing, 
cocked his pistol, and knelt in the bow. 
Both of them distinctly saw a scaly 
brown body darting through the water 
about four feet ahead of the jug. 

“Hold tight, Miss Cameron; he’s go- 
ing to foul us.” Then he fired. ‘The 
gar veered sharply to the right, and he 
fired again. Both bullets were truly 
aimed, but glanced and went skipping 
harmlessly up the lake. The fish had 
passed them and was now a hundred feet 
away. 

“Missed, both times! How could 
you? Give me the pistol; he’s coming 
back!” Jeannie had sprung half erect, 
on the uncertain footing of the teetering 
boat. Her eyes danced, though she 
frowned at the unlucky shots. 

“It’s no use, Miss Cameron; you can’t 
shoot into water at that angle.” 


“Oh, Mister Duke, Mister Duke!” 
Riah kept shouting at them from the 
bank. “You gotter let ’im tire hissef 
out. Jess pull ’long easy and keep ’im 
movin’. Him an’ dat jeg ain’t gwine 
to leggo each other.” 

The lake was about half a mile long. 
Noel kept his skiff nearly in the middle, 
and they drifted. 

“Jeeminy, here he comes!” she almost 
screamed as the gar whizzed back and 
passed them like a rocket. “Look! 
Look! Look at the other jug!” The 
girl clutched his arm. “Pull, Noel, 
pull !” 

Noel laughed, and Jeannie flushed 
again. She had forgotten conventional- 
ity. He dipped his handkerchief delib- 
erately in the lake, and cooled his hot 
face. 

“One gar at a time, Miss Cameron, 
and they last longer. Besides, this is 
pretty hot work.” 
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“Nebber min’ dat’n, Mister Duke, I'll 
git *im.” 

Old Riah had run up and down the 
bank until he could stand it no longer. 
He kicked off his brogans, threw a land- 
ing hook into his dug-out, and gave the 
craft a shove which sent her far into the 
lake. Crouching flat in the bottom he 
paddled with a piece of plank. 

Noel looked on, disgusted at the ease 
with which old Riah handled that slick 
bki¢k log of his. It slipped over the 
water as if it were greased and sliding 
down a hill. Riah slowed up as he 
passed the skiff. 

“Your’n’s gittin’ tired, Mister Duke; 
slip up on *im easy and ketch hol’ de 
jeg-han’le wid yo’ hook. Let ’*im pull 
you about fer a spell.” 

The first jug was moving aimlessly 
around the lake, stopping, going on, the 
big brown gar coming frequently to the 
surface. For a few moments he had 
rested quite still. 

Noel approached cautiously, paddling 
his boat from the bow. He laid the oar 
aside and caught the hook in the jug- 
handle. The gar started, jerked, bound- 
ed and bucked like a Texas bronco.” 

“Hold her steady, Miss Cameron.” 

Jeannie clung to the tiller ropes. The 
gar jumped entirely clear of the water, 
flopped his tail and drenched them both. 

“Oh, jeeminy, he’s big as me,” she 
shouted with the shrill delight of a child. 
It took all of Noel’s strength to hold 


the fish. Their light skiff cleft the 
water like a plow. Jeannie gave a little 
scream. 


“Tf you are afraid, Miss Jeannie, I’ll 
turn him loose.” 

“Don’t you dare turn that fish loose ; 
hold ’im tight. He’s a whopper.” Her 
bonnet flew overboard; the sun poured 
down and blistered her. They passed 
Riah’s dug-out as if it were tied to a 
stump. Riah waved his hand. 

“All abo’de for de ’scussion; toot! 
toot !” 

“We’re getting a free ride. Steady, 
now, Miss Cameron; he’s going to turn.” 

They swung round in a wide circle 
and started back again. But the fish 
was plainly spent; he swam nearer to 
the surface, and moved sluggishly. 
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Noel drew the line shorter and short- 
er, bringing his evil-looking prize closer 


to the boat. The fish flurried often, 
and grew weaker. Noel laid his hook 
aside and cocked the pistol; those dirty 
yellow eyes looked up at him almost as 
if they understood. Then, like a water- 
logged craft, the fish rolled over on one 
side, and Noel fired. There was a ter- 
rible convulsion; the gar lashed about 
him furiously, striking the boat with his 
tail. It careened and began to fill. 
Noel promptly threw out the jug and 
righted his boat. The fish darted away 
and stopped. When the water subsided 
they could see the gar’s white underside 
shining in the sun. Noel bailed the 
water from the boat, rowed over and 
took one more shot, but the fish was al- 
ready dead. “I’ve got mine,” he shout- 
ed, looking round to see where Riah was. 
Then he and Jeannie burst out into one 
simultaneous whoop. 

Riah had captured a tartar. He was 
standing upright in his dug-out, like a 
circus rider, holding to the line, and lit- 
erally flying. His dug-out did not stir 
up as much water as did the skiff; in 
fact, it scarcely seemed to touch the 
water at all, but skimmed over it. 

“Better git outen de road, Mister 
Duke; we’s runnin’ away!” 

Suddenly the gar whirled and snapped 
Riah off the end of the line, head over 
heels into the lake. Noel started to his 
rescue, but the black face came up in- 
stantly, blowing and puffing. He caught 
his dug-out, and by a quick, jerky mo- 
tion back and forth dashed out every 
drop of water. He had climbed into 
it again before the skiff came alongside. 

“Huh! th’owed me, didn’t he? Gyar- 
fish trickier’n a mule!” He picked up 
his paddle and went after the fish 
again. 

The sun had grown so fierce that Noel 
and Jeannie were quite content with 
their single prize. They picked up 
Jeannie’s bonnet, and started, towing 
their gar, back to the landing-place. 
Their combined strength could not lift 
the huge creature from the water. 

“Oh, dear, we can’t get him out. 
call someone af 
Jeannie turned and opened her lips, 
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but froze into silence at what she saw. 
“Oh, Aunty,” she gasped, “where did 
you come from?” 

“I came a little bit too late, it seems,” 
the old lady replied frigidly. “Go back 
to the house, Jeannie; get out of this 
sun; put on some dry clothes. You are 
a sight.” 

Noel kept tugging at the gar; he knew 
what was coming. He had met Mrs. 
Ashton before. 

“All right, Aunty,” Jeannie said, and 
she even dared to laugh. “Good-bye, 
Mr. Duke. It was jolly good fun, 
wasn’t it?” 

As she held out her hand to him, his 
eyes met hers. And then he did not 
care a snap what Mrs. Ashton might 
have to say. The girl wrung the water 
out of her bonnet, and went tripping up 
the hill as smilingly as if she did not 
understand. 

“Mr. Duke r 

“Mrs. Ashton 
straight as a judge’s. 








His face was 
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“Noel Duke!” the old lady blazed out, 
“what do you mean, sneaking around 
when my back is turned—what do you 
mean?” 

Noel’s face flamed—he was not a pa- 
tient man. But he answered quietly: 

“Mean? I mean to marry her unless 
she tells me ‘no.’ ” 

It would have been a very large plan- 
tation that was big enough for Noel 
Duke and Mrs. Jane Wortley Ashton. 
As the man had no desire to strain the 
capacity of Lake Bruin, he retired in 
good order from the field. Miss Ellen 
Patterson watched the sullen cloud of 
dust that settled down in the wake of 
his departing buggy. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “there goes 
my ten pounds of candy—American 
Beauties—new books. They were get- 
ting along so nicely; it’s a shame that 
Mrs. Ashton had to come and spoil it.” 

But the next boat brought all of these 
tributes, and many more, from the grate- 
ful Duke of Devil-may-care. 





By Juno. M. Schreck 


“WHY FEAR, WITH A MOTHER SO BIG AND BRAVE” 














A DAKOTA CHICKEN HUNTER 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN, PAST AND PRESENT 


By ERNEST 


Author of “ Poems of the Rod and Gun,”’ 


HE sport of prairie chicken shooting 


once so universally enjoyed by the 
followers of the gun in many States, is 
now for the most part a lost art. In 
the Southwest, and in the Northwest, and 
in certain of the British provinces, there 
is good shooting still to be had, but one 
must travel a long way at present 
to reach the promised land. The Da- 
kotas and Minnesota to the Northwest, 
Okalahoma and portions of Arkansas 
and the Indian nations to the South- 
west, and some portions of Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa now afford the best 
hunting grounds for this noble bird. 
For, he is a grand specimen of upland 
game. Strong of wing, hardy and hand- 
some, a full-grown pinnated grouse is 
a bird to warm the heart, the more espe- 
cially since the country he frequents, 
and his habits, afford splendid opportu- 
nities for the work of well-broken dogs, 
either setters or pointers. 

My last real chicken hunt was on the 
Dakota prairies. A typical far north 
railroad station was where myself and 
my friend alighted. The rolling prairies 
stretched away on every side, and the 
houses about the track looked as though 
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“ Poems of the Town,” “ Cosmos,” etc, 


they had been dropped there instead of 
being built. Our dogs were tired from 
the long journey, yet wagged their tails 
eagerly and sniffed at the keen air which 
blew in from the west. The Swede 
farmer was waiting for us at the station, 
and he exhibited about as much anima- 
tion over our arrival as a standpipe. We 
bundled the dogs in for a sixteen-mile 
ride, tossed in our grips and got into the 
wagon. The sun was hardly a half hour 
high, and darkness came with a leap. 
The ride to Olson’s was enlivened by 
neither song nor story. Bert smoked his 
pipe steadily. The moon came up, with 
the stars following: The night winds 
came softly over the hills that rose and 
fell as we proceeded on our journey. 
The next morning we were out early, 
and the dogs fairly fumbled over one an- 
other in their eagerness to be in the field. 
the country ’round about was high, roll- 
ing prairies, with occasional stubble, 
and here and there a creek wandering in 
between the hills. The prairie grass 
was thick and moderately high on the 
crests of the hills and taller in the 
sloughs and hollows, and the almost en- 
tire absence of trees made it seem as if 
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we were on top of the world. Houses 
were many miles apart. Most of the 
country was as yet unfurrowed by the 
plough. 

Our dogs were a pointer of staunch 
build and a Llewellin setter, whose ca- 
pacities had been thoroughly tested, both 
on quail and chickens. Both were dogs 


wagon. The wind came in from the 
south, filling our lungs with a dry and 
delicious flavor of ironweed, wild sun- 
flowers and grasses. After going about 
a quarter of a mile from the house the 
pointer, Doc, drew to a point at the 
edge of a wheat stubble. He was about 
200 yards from the wagon, to the right, 
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of wide range and exceptionally good 
noses. The slow, pottering dog, how- 
ever keen of scent, is not the dog for 
chickens. To fill the requirements of a 
first-class chicken dog, your pointer or 
setter must have speed, bottom and nose ; 
speed to cover plenty of territory, bottom 
to stand the going, and nose to find birds. 

We were traveling in a light spring 


and the setter bitch, Lass, was away 
to the left, ranging wide, with head up 
and going at a lively rate. Bert and I 
got out of the wagon and walked over to 
where Doc stood. As we pushed past 
him a bunch of chickens—probably 
twenty-five in number—flushed wild at 
our approach and out of range. A lone 
bird got up under Bert’s feet and 
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was knocked over and Doc retrieved. 
These birds sailed over a hill, and as 
there were no stubbles in that direction, 
according to the Swede, we knew they 
would have to light in the prairie grass. 

We drove leisurely in that direction, 
and the dogs began working to the right 
and left, as Bert indicated to them by 
a wave of the hand. It was a pretty 
sight. The broad swells of the prairie, 
the sun just coming up, the sheen of the 
grass, the sense of remoteness from civ- 
ilization, all added to the charm. Sud- 
denly the bitch stiffened into iron; then 
Doe stood rigid, his tail drooping. “A 
sweet place to shoot in,” said Bert as we 
clambered out of the wagon. 

I walked up to the setter and went 
ahead very slowly in front of her. All 
at once there was a rush of wings and a 
brown bird in the air, and a startled 
sound of “Ca! ca! ca!” as an old cock 
grouse went away down wind. A full- 


shot sometimes. This bird I killed at 
about thirty yards distance, and at the 
report another one rose close by and was 
cut down with the second barrel. Bert, 
meanwhile, had killed two over the 
pointer, and a third chicken had slipped 
away without being fired at. The dogs 
soon came to another point, the bitch 
ahead and Doe backing. Three birds 
rose here and Bert and I accounted for 
all of them, one bird being hit far back 
and requiring a second barrel to down 
him. A little farther on we ran into a 
bird which got away, going straight to- 
ward the wagon, and on a line with the 
Swede. The direction in which he was 
going saved him. 

After picking up two more birds from 
this covey and missing one shot clean 
we got into the wagon, drove across a 
creek and out into some unfenced stub- 
bles where the Swede said there was a 
very large covey to be found. The dogs 
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We already had plenty of birds 


grown fall prairie chicken gets away 
with a rocking motion at first, its body 
swaying up and down as it gathers 
strength before getting to the top of its 
flight. They are not hard to hit, but 
an old bird will carry away quite a few 


after drinking and wallowing in the 
creek went at their work with renewed 
vigor. They worked faithfully along the 
stubbles, covering their ground well and 


going at racing speed. It was an ideal 
spot for chickens, the cover being high 
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* * drew up to a point in beautiful style 


for stubbles and surrounded by prairie 
on all sides. It looked, though, as if we 
should draw this field blank, until we 
reached the extreme end of it. There 
the dogs again came to a point, and 
when we started towards them we got 
clear up to them before the birds went 
away. And such a covey! The air was 
full of chickens. Bert killed two with 
his first barrel and missed clean with 
his second. J missed with my first shot 
and killed a bird clean with the second 
barrel. There must have been fifty 
chickens in this covey or band. A 
search around by the dogs put up one 
more, and Bert winged this one with 
a long side shot. Doe pointed the 
bird when he crept off threugh the stub- 
ble and I got him. These birds scat- 
tered some, but the bulk of them sailed 
over a hill to the left. When we crossed 
this hill we found the grass high in the 
hollow between the two swales, and here 
the birds had scattered and hidden. They 
got up, one or two at a time, the dogs 
making point after point in the tall 
grass. We only missed one bird, and got 
fourteen fine chickens out of the bunch. 

Putting our birds into the wagon we 
drove back towards Olson’s. The dogs 
trailed along behind the wagon, and we 
took in with every breath the wine-like 
atmosphere of the Dakota prairies. The 
wind had risen, and in the sloughs the 
grass would open and close, revealing 
yellow and red colors of wild flowers 
and making pictures of sun and shadow 
as the wind galloped by. As we turned 
a hill and came in sight of the house, 
the pointer, who had been sneaking out 
in the prairie and away from the wagon, 
drew up to a point in beautiful style. I 


got out of the wagon and walked over 
to where he stood. His head was 
stretched out in tense expectancy, his 
body partially crouched, his nose was 
wrinkled, and his tail, partially droop- 
ing, was as stiff as a signpost. His big 
brown eves had that dreamy, far-away 
expression which meant “birds.” His 
mouth was open, and altogether he was 
a picture of a high-bred dog carved in 
“a point.” He did not move a muscle 
as I approached. As I made a step for- 
ward a covey of at least twenty full- 
grown birds burst up from the grass in 
all directions. They were so close to 
me that it was easy to make a double, 
and the wind carried the whirling feath- 
ers in every direction. 

We did not follow this covey, as we 
already had plenty of birds. The shoot- 
ing had been of the open prairie variety, 
with no excuse for missing a single shot 
if you took your time. There is no need 
of shooting in a hurry when the birds 
are found in the open prairie. Take 
your time. 

A chicken under such circumstances 
usually rises at from five to fifteen yards 
distance. It takes some little time for 
him to get under way, and you can kill 
him cleanly at from twenty-five to forty 
yards, or even farther. A 12-gauge gun, 
bored with modified choke in the right- 
hand barrel, and full choke in the left- 
hand barrel, is the best gun for this kind 
of sport. An ounce and one-eighth of 
No. 6 shot, backed up by any good nitro 
powder, is the proper load for fall. In 
the days of early shooting seasons No. 8 
was plenty heavy enough when the birds 
were weak and young. 

Prairie chicken shooting in the more 
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closely settled states has undergone very 
great changes during recent years. In 
I}linois quantities of marsh lands have 
been drained and prairies turned into 
corn-land. The chickens there have 
changed their habits materially. They 
still nest in the marsh-grass pastures, 
and even in fence corners, where the 
grass is high, but they are wiser than in 
the days when they were prairie bred, 
and do not stay out in the open so much. 
They hide in the corn a great deal, slip- 
ping out in the early morning and even- 
ing to forage in the stubbles, and spend- 
ing the greater part of the day in the 
shade of the heavy-growing blades of 
corn. 

The pinnated grouse is a bird which 
ean get along on a very moderate allow- 
ance of water, and the dew on the corn- 
stalks and blades is sufficient to slake his 
thirst. Occasionally the birds will be 


found in a clover pasture, lured there by 
the presence of grasshoppers, but for the 
most part they stick to the corn fields, 
often deep in the middle of the fields. 


For a little while only, morning and 
evening, is the shooting of an open char- 
acter. 

The birds seem to have become “edu- 
cated,” as the saying runs, and they have 
certainly advanced in cunning. I once 
saw the dogs in Illinois come to a point 
in the edge of a stubble and followed 
them as they “roaded” the chickens cau- 
tiously up to the edge of a corn field 
about sixty rods wide. We followed 
thence along through the corn field, 
where there was plenty of scattered cover 
available for birds to hide in, but found 
no chickens. Next to this corn field was 
a red clover pasture half a mile wide, and 
a second corn field adjoined this pasture. 
We got the chickens close to the edge 
of this second corn field, after they had 
skulked ahead of the dogs about three 
quarters of a mile. Time and again I 
have found chickens deep in the Illinois 
corn fields, and when they flushed they 
would scatter wild in every direction 
of the compass, fly from three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile away and light in the 
center of another corn field. Their very 
color changes at times from this cling- 
ing to the shade. J have killed chickens 
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in Indiana and Illinois that were almost 
black on the back as a result of this 
habit. They will not lie to the dogs in 
the corn as they do on the prairies, and 
they fly three times as far away before 
alighting as they do when on prairies. 
They will skulk ahead of the dogs and 
dodge about in the tall corn with an in- 
genuity that is surprising. They have 
learned another trick, too, in this shoot- 
ing in the corn. When flushed they often 
fly along the top of the corn for a little 
ways, making it difficult to see them. 
The shooting is entirely different from 
the open shooting of the far Northwest. 
The hedges in Illinois are good places 
for finding birds in mid-day, particu- 
larly if several coveys have been scat- 
tered and shot at where the hedges are 
numerous. By taking a good dog on 
each side of the hedge, and with a man 
on each side, a number of shots may be 
had during the day, the sport thus pre- 
cisely resembling hedgerow quail shoot- 
ing. 

Wading through heavy corn in hot 
weather is exhausting work for a man, 
and when you add ploughed fields and 
hot stubbles, it takes the starch out of 
the dogs also. I do not know of any- 
thing that tests the staying qualities of 
a man better than to start at half-past 
three on a September morning and hunt 
educated chickens until nightfall, tak- 
ing in the stubbles in the early morn- 
ing, the corn fields until evening, and 
then the stubbles again until the sun 
goes down. With a wagon following 
to carry a couple of brace of extra dogs 
and a hot day to work in, a man can 
train down some. It is as close in the 
corn fields on a hot day as a folding bed 
with the top down on you. Once in a 
while there will be a roar of wings as a 
covey of chickens flushes from the corn, 
and you will get a snap-shot if you are 
on the alert. Early in the morning and 
in the evening you may get close, easy 
shooting, and pick up quite a few birds, 
but shooting in the corn will test a man’s 
skill, patience and endurance in the high- 
est degree. It is the only place, except- 
ing the hedges, to get chickens in the 
middle of the day, say from 10 o’clock 
to 4 o’clock, although there are excep- 
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tions, when you may run across them 
in a clover pasture or a watermelon 
patch, or along the side of an osage- 
orange hedge. 

Straightaway shots, and rising right 
and left quartering shots, are the ones 
most common in chicken shooting in the 
open prairies and stubbles. The birds 
rise usually to get started on their course. 
although occasionally one will skim along 
just over the top of the ground. Cross- 
shots are had sometimes when a large 
covey is getting up and two or more 
men are in the field. Incoming shots 
are very seldom had. In the high corn 
there is a good deal of snap-shooting 
about it, with only time enough to pitch 
the gun up and shoot as one would at 
woodeock in thick cover. As to dogs, 
a pointer will stand the going better 
than a setter, although on the open 
prairie, where the weather is often cool 
and pleasant, a setter can do admirable 
work. 

The prairie chicken, like the buffalo, 
will in time be a relic of the past. The 


farms are gradually encroaching on the 
prairies and marshes, and the nesting 
places for the birds are becoming more 
restricted every year. Strict laws and 
rigid game: protection will accomplish 
something in the preservation of the 
pinnated grouse, but agriculture, which 
in the northwestern states is making 
mighty progress, will eventually drive 
the bird farther on into the British 
provinces, where the prairies will event- 
ually make their last stand. 

But to those who have enjoyed prairie 
chicken shooting at its height, there will 
be left ineffaceable recollections of wide 
prairies and vast silences; of red-letter 
days and dreamless nights; of red-ripe 
stars that hung overhead, and the whis- 
pering of the winds among the grasses ; 
of the rush of wings from the tall 
of the treeless slopes, the crack of? the 
gun and feathers whirling away down 
wind ; of comradeship between the sports- 
man and his dog, of the hearty hand- 
grasp of the friends who have trod with 
him the virgin prairies. 


A WHITE SQUAW ON A MOOSE HUNT 
By FLORENCE A, A. TASKER 


G O along. That’s the only way to do 

it, girls! I wish these lines might 
reach other wives who mourn for hus- 
bends who have buried themselves in re- 
mote wildernesses, and assure them of 
the absolute rest, joy and freedom that 
a nature-loving woman is sure to find if 
she goes along. 

I was to go along—far up into On- 
tario—on a moose hunt! I threw my- 
self joyfully into the preparations for 
a six-weeks’ trip. At last, a chilly four 
o'clock on the seventh of September 
found us shoved out of a comfortable 
berth at our station, a Hudson bay post, 
north of the “Soo.” 

Well, here we were. It was cold, and 
I was pretty quiet. But up loomed a six- 
foot figure with a little stumpy one 


alongside, and presented themselves there 
in the dark and cold as our guide and 
cook—two Indians! But I was still brave. 
They conducted us to a creepy-look- 
ing cabin, more politely called the hotel ; 
and with the sun there came the worst 
breakfast I ever ate. Here my husband 
left me, while he and the Indians went 
to the Hudson bay post to be provisioned, 
and while I was soliloquizing with un- 
ruffled courage, in came a rescuing angel 
in the form of the factor’s dear little 
wife and carried me off to her domain, 
over at the post. And such kindness and 
hospitality as that little woman and her 
husband did show us! We have never 
forgotten them and never shall. But I 
got into my short skirt, sweater and leg- 
gings, parted and braided my hair a la 








* * 


squaw, and at eleven o’clock, for the first 
time in my life, planted myself in the 


bow of a birch canoe. Amid words of 
good-cheer we four, in two canoes laden 
with our outfit, paddled off north over a 
sparkling, rippling lake. 

After six days’ good paddling (I was 
still brave and uncomplaining, mind 
you, though how my shoulders and arms 
did ache), Aleck, the guide, hit upon 
a good camping ground, and here we 
decided to make the permanent camp. 
The first day we tenderfeet were pretty 
tired, and so rested; but I was enthusi- 
astic enough to relieve the cook of his 
office, taking upon myself the duties, and 
making his position that of potato-peeler 
and dish-washer-in-chief. 

We started in to hunt. 
silently on the edges of lakes and 
marshes and up narrow creeks. We sat 
—myself armed with bravery that was 
surely melting into keen relish of the 
sport—for hours, huddled in the canoes, 
in the shadow of a projecting rock, lis- 
tening for some lordly moose to come to 
drink or feed on the lily-pads. Day 
after day we did this, often for two 
hours never moving unless to shiver or 
squirm into another position. The 
sounds we heard were full of meaning 


We paddled 


paddled off north over a sparkling, rippling lake 


to my husband’s and Aleck’s ears, and 
so new to me, who had only heard the 
clang of trolleys and the screech of fence 
cats, and had never been nearer camp- 
ing than a Sunday-school picnic! We 
found the days going all too quickly, 
even though some were dismal and 
rainy. I still cooked and the men still 
ate; the Indians, at least, said the pies 
were good. I learned to walk like an In- 
dian through rough woods, and to keep 
a cautious ear for the “Cheep-cheep” 
of the partridge and a sharp eye for the 
fluffy scamper of a rabbit; I was soon 
so bold as to take my dear little .22 rifle 
out alone into the nearby woods, and 
often brought to camp our supper in 
the way of two or three partridges or a 
rabbit, for the woods are really full of 
them up there. 

And now you are wondering about 
the moose. Yes, we saw them, great 
dignified lords that they are; in six 
weeks we saw just exactly twenty-five. 
My first sight of them shall not soon 
be forgotten; it was afternoon, and we 
were creeping in the canoes slowly up a 
little creek when, in turning a bend, we 
came full upon a family—the bull, cow 
and calf. Of course we startled them, 
for they were feeding on the lily-pads 
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they love. The calf was the first to show 
his surprise; he whinnied (I think you 
call it), and his mother, seeing the dan- 
ger, quickly planted her huge form be- 
tween us and him as protection. While 
we were very close, it would have been 
merciless to bereave that little family of 
its head. ‘They deliberately stared for 
a half second and then were off, and soon 
out of sight. After that, we often saw 
moose, it being sometimes too dark to 
distinguish bull from cow. My husband, 
knowing that we had plenty of time and 
that we were in a good moose country, 
was determined to pick his head—and he 
did. 

One morning, bright and early, he 
started off with Aleck for a portage yet 
unvisited. An hour afterwards, Johnny 
and I heard two clear rifle shots ring out. 
We started immediately in the direction 
they had gone, and soon met Aleck com- 
ing to get us. They had the moose! We 
hurried to where the dead beast lay. He 
was magnificent, and it was good to 
know that he had not suffered. His ant- 
ler spread measured fifty-six and a-half 
inches, and in every proportion he was 
a monster. After that for a week we 
had moose meat fried, boiled and roast- 
ed. It is needless to say how much the 


Indians relished such a feast, for with 
them it is the greatest delicacy. They 
even roasted the bones and ate the mar- 
row. ‘This made my husband’s fifth 
moose head, all of which are mounted 
and hang in our home now. 

We still had two weeks before us, and 
we still hunted, but only for the sight of 
the wild creatures, glad to see them 
plunge through the thicket, untouched 
by any bullet of ours. The little .22 still 
kept smacking around the vicinity of 
camp at ducks, partridges, and rabbits. 
Once I shot a sniffing muskrat. Aleck 
skinned him for me and his little hide 
is tanned and beautiful and the best 
loved of all my small trophies; but that 
tail—it was too suggestive of the cheese- 
ating rodents at home, so we cut it off 
and threw it to one of those thieving 
“whisky-jacks,” or camp robbers (the 
Clark’s crows). 

We fished and loafed and dreaded 
a return to the civilized world. We 
found an Indian family who were 
clean and friendly and who were moving 
over the lakes to their winter quarters, 
about twenty miles away from us. The 
old mother was interesting, a great talk- 
er, and asked many questions about the 
“* Shaginosh ”—white folks. She made 
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me a pair of moccasins from a piece of 
the tanned hide of a moose they had 
killed early in the season. It steadily 
grew colder and every morning we turned 
out to find a thin cake of ice on the wa- 
ter’s edge; but this was far from as dis- 
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return. And, oh! you who live only in 
towns and cities have never seen the 
moon! Nor had I, till it rose night after 
night over those black forests of pines, 
yellow and big and near, casting over 
those beautiful lakes such a glorious ra- 








* * 


agreeable as many people might think; 
the air was keen, clear and exhilarating. 
Oh! what would I not give now for a 
bottle of such a tonic? Never a pain nor 
an ache, nor the slightest symptom of 
cold during all that time; and I have 
felt strong and hardened ever since my 
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diance as only God Himself could make, | 
and in God’s own country.  ¥# 
All too soon approached and dawned | 
our last day. The seven days in coming: 
out were hard, for we paddled against 
a cold wind and current, and depressed, 
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He was magnificent 


within about eight miles of our starting 
place, where the factor and his wife had 
planned to meet us with their gasoline 
launch. We hunted shelter from the cold 
and after a short time saw them pufling 
around a bend. My husband and I got 
into the launch, and the Indians guided 
the canoe, which the launch towed be- 
hind. In an hour we were warming up 
beside a big country stove, and in two, 
had bathed and buckled ourselves into 
city clothes. Ah! weren’t they stuffy 
and uncomfortable and tight. At first 
1 did not understand it, but I had gained 
ten pounds, I found! 

Here I come to the point of honor in 
Aleck. The night we reached town, of 
course, the Indians were paid immedi- 
ately for their services; whereupon Aleck 
handed back $2, his pay for one day. 
When my husband inquired the reason 
for this, those piercing Indian eyes 
looked straight into his as Aleck said in 
broken English: “Didn’t work hard to- 
day; good Factor pulled canoe.” 

There, Paleface! what one of you 
would do that? When we left, Aleck 


was presented with my husband’s rifle. 
The perfect surprise, pleasure and grati- 


tude on that swarthy face almost brought 
the tears. 

Even the fresh, lavender-scented sheets 
that I crawled between that night could 
not compare with our old red blankets, 
the smell of balsam and the campfire. 
We visited at the post for two days, 
watched the Indians trading furs as they 
did a hundred years ago, and went in 
the launch to a lumber camp for dinner. 
Of course their dinner was good, and it 
was novel, but I know that all through 
that meal I wanted hot biscuits and tea, 
rabbit stew, fried onions and rice. 

We are planning to go back this year 
to that very same spot. 

Oh! that the whole wide world might 
be changed back into a great wilderness, 
that smoke and steam and the wood- 
cutter’s axe need never have marred na- 
ture’s wild beauty! But there is some 
wilderness left. It is much worth while 
—yvery much worth while, for a woman 
to learn something about it as well as a 
man. It may make the whole world 
seem different to her, and it will surely 
make her understand her husband’s long- 
ing for the woods. So I say, and say it 
advisedly, “Go along.” 
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‘MANY genera- 

. tions ago, 

= when men were 

few and the wood- 

folk were many, a seepy, 
mossy, spring-dotted, tan- 
gled swamp sent its hun- 
root-filtered amber rills to 
join together into a clear flowing 
creek, that quickly and _ pleasantly 
threaded its way through the marsh- 
lands, with their cedars and _ pines 
and oaks and alders and laurels and 
cranberries and arbutus and _ velvety 
mosses. It took its rise almost from the 
ocean meadows on one side of the penin- 
sula and it flowed into the broad-tossing 
bay on the other. In those happy days 
the whole face of the land was merry 
with the merriment of Nature’s own 
heart. The destroyer, civilization, had 
not as yet invaded this chosen spot, and 
cleared and “improved” and drained and 
ruined and cursed. Drouth was un- 
known, growth unhindered, and all the 
woodfolk lived and loved and hated un- 
der the eye of the God that made them. 
The land and its features were un- 
named; for a name is the first shackle 
that man fastens upon a conquered bit 
of Nature’s realm. Now the peninsula 
is called South Jersey; the broad-tossing 
bay is called Delaware; and the poor 
little creek, after its free, wild, age-long 
flow, still tries to keep up its spirits and 
sing softly to itself—but its name is 
Dennis. Yes, a literal fact, it is Dennis 
creek! Isn’t that enough to take the 
spirit of merriment away from any happy 
little creek? And much of its spirit is 
gone, too. For the bay tides have risen 
and swept over its lower reaches till they 
are but a vast barren salt swamp, with 
ghostly dead trunks rising here and 
there in mute, sad reminder of happier 


days. 
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Whether the woodfolk foresaw all this 
and resolved to save the headwaters of 
their beautiful creek, and its swamps 
also, to be to them a perpetual refuge 
from the invasions of men and of the 
salt tides, we can never know. But their 
engineers have saved the swamp and 
barred out the salt tides, and their regu- 
lar army—a valiant corps, ten thousand 
billion strong—brings terror to the heart 
of the stoutest man. Nature’s own en- 
gineers, the beavers, noted a sharp turn 
in the creek, where it sweeps against the 
more solid rising land, and they threw 
a dam across, backing up the little am- 
ber creek into a broad pond, where the 
pickerel dart hither and thither, and 
whose rippled surface echoes at night- 
fall to the soft, sinister song of the great 
regular army, the mosquito army. And 
the song is as the song of the bees in the 
clover, the war song of that great army’s 
left wing, and of its right wing, and of 
both wings, as the solid ashy-gray 
phalanx drifts across the pond’s bosom 
while the night breeze freshens. Well 
done, brave little beavers! But fatally 
done, for yourselves. For you pointed 
out only too plainly the choice site for 
a mill; and one was builded there many 
years ago, so many that it is now a mem- 
ory, fallen to decay. But the pond still 
sparkles in the sunlight, and the dam is 
newly and solidly rebuilt, and the whole 
place, with thousands of acres ’round it, 
is now a splendid game preserve, leased 
and maintained by a club of gentlemen 
who love to save such spots as this from 
further destruction, and themselves to get 
back near to nature. And what a pre- 
serve it is! The farms stocked with 
quail, the thickets yielding ruffed grouse 
and occasionally the English pheasant. 
Squirrels scamper in the tree-tops and 
the cottontail’s little white perspective 
flashes in the furze. Wild guineas, too, 
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have been liberated—an interesting ex- 
periment; and woodcock abound in the 
swamps. Ah, those swamps! What 
superb protecting cover; what wild tan- 
gle, often literally and actually impene- 
trable. Deer dash through the under- 
growth of marsh, “spung” and scrub 
oak: Reynard picks his stealthy way 
from tussock to tussock; “possum and 
‘coon lurk there, and there through the 
mazy network glide the mink and the 
weasel and Mephitis. And often in the 
first skim of the winter snows may be 
seen a strange trail near the water, a 
trail as of some great serpent—the otter 
has been abroad. But the poor little 
beavers, the pioneers of all this, have 
vanished. 

The crowning glory of the preserve is, 
however, the pond. A fresh-water Jake 
with timbered, thicketed shores, with 
vast arms ramifying this way and that, 
reaching far back into the swamps; a 
lake with a couple of thousands of acres 
of water surface, planted with wild rice 
and wild celery; a lake of fresh, sweet 
water midway between ocean and bay 
in a narrow tongue of land—picture it, 
ye duck hunters. ’Tis a shooting pre- 
serve, well-nigh perfect, but one, just 
one, breed of devils is loose and rampant 
therein. 

“All Jarsey *d be Heaven, ef *t wa’n’t 
fer them con-demned m/’skeeters,” so 
Bill says. 


“Cloudy. Fresh southeast to south 
winds,” said the forecast. There are 
times when one feels that he must steal 
a day from himself for himself, so a 
*phone message flashed across a state: 
“Meet me at Ocean View,” and the even- 
ing express whirled across the Jersey 
sands, with their vast potentialities of 
scrub oaks and sweet potatoes, a certain 
passenger who was in a very amiable 
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frame of mind. The evening bade fair 
to falsify the forecast, for the sun shone 
brilliantly and tempered the sting of 
the air. But as the train neared the sea, 
a gray wall loomed ahead, sharp defined 
as the palisades, and with a rush the iron 
horse plunged into the fog. It was a 
singular phenomenon, but exceedingly 
ducky and like to rejoice the heart. 


“Hello, Bill!” 

“Waal, there ye are; ain’t ye? Ain’t 
be’n down in a right smart while. Be 
good duckin’ on the pawnd in the mo’n’n, 
ef *t don’t rain. Jes look at yer hat 
now, *f ye want to see what a Jarsey 
fog kin do w’en it fetches up ag’in ye 
solid like.” 

Bill’s testimony to the activities of 
Jersey fog was well merited, for even in 
the brief moment of his greeting fila- 
ments of mist had gathered like cobwebs 
on the dry dark surface of hat and cloth- 
ing. We took on another passenger and 
drove away on the long misty stretch of 
sand road to the hotel, Bill doing the 
honors : 

“Pawnd, sir? Yes, sir; Chet’s over 
there now puttin’ some tetches on the 
dam an’ fixin’ up the cabin a bit. Drive 
ye over to-night? Sure, sir; ’f ye want 
to go. That’s what I’m here fer.” 

The hotel loomed out of the fog, giv- 
ing prospect of light and warmth and a 
famous hot supper, such as only good 
Mrs. Todd can spread. 

All these prospects had been realized, 
and again I was wrapped in fog-defying 
blankets and driving with good old Bill 
over the three miles of wood-bordered 
trail through deep sand that leads to the 
club-house by the pond. The fog was 
lighter now, a ghostly scud from the 


“soueas’,” and the young moon glim- 


mered palely above us, an impressionist 
moon in a thinly washed-in sky. We 
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could at any rate see; and seeing is a 
great boon when one is treading tree 
trunks, pale in the mist like the marble 
columns of some vast ruin. And then 
the team was none too reliable, “Jest a 
bit skeeryatnight in the woods,” Bill said. 

“Mighty lucky we got some moon,” 
spun the monologue artist, “pow’ful 
dark road a dark night. Don’ know when 
we're goin’ ter hit a tree, ef we can’t see 
‘em. Got ’em pretty nigh all committed 
ter mem’ry, but oncet in a while one gits 
away an’ takes me where thunder took 
the toad. Where’s that? Why, by 
s’prise, of course. Branches most whip 
yer eyes out. Road ought ter be cl’ared 
out ten feet wider. Been a-thinkin’ fer 
some years back o’ gittin’ on the right 
side o’ these yere county commission 
folks, an’ gittin’ ’em to do it. Strike 
’em “fore ‘lection time an’ git their 
promise when they’re gunnin’ fer votes. 
Ain’t never done it yit, though. Whoa! 
you Daisy. Ye dum fool mare. *Taint 
nothin’ but a piece o’ bark. 
Snortin’ at a piece o’ bark! 
Ye ain’t built right fer to be 
a country mare. Kick; will 
ye now? Jes’ ’cause 4 
switch hit yer foot! Awful 
ticklish about kickin,’ that 
mare is. La, la! but she’s \ 
that skittish. Bu’sted a line =} 
tother- day, an’ they r. 
both started ter runnin’. 
Thinks I, ‘I hain’t got 
no line, so I'll try the 
vartue o’ talk’; like the 
feller that hed two boys 
up his apple tree, an’ 
as he couldn’t reach ’em 
with a pole, says he, 
‘Vl try,’ says he, ‘the 
vartue of a stone.’ So 
I starts easy like, an’ 
blame ’f I didn’t talk ™ 
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notion of runnin’ away. 
Says I, ‘Bill, that thar’s 
the only time in yer life 
ye ever talked a female 
out of any of her 
tricks.’ Here we are at 
the cabin, sir. Say; 
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load yer gun an’ shoot “Waal, there ye are” 
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it off an’ scare Chet  bald-headed.” 

“Not for dollars, Bill. Do you think 
I’m fool enough to do that in a lonely 
woods at this time of night? I’m no 
target,” 

“He won’t shoot,” urged Bill. 

“He'd be foolish if he didn’t,” I re- 
plied, as I thumped the door. “I’m 
taking no chances. Good-night, Bill. 
Come for me by noon to-morrow.” 

“All right, sir,” and Bill rumbled 
away into the mist; lonely, for he had 
no one to talk to. 

Now we rushed preparations for the 
morning’s hunt. We picked out the best 
of the decoys, disentangling cords and 
giving a final tug to the knots on the 
brick-bat anchors. Then by the dim 
gleam of the lanterns we overhauled the 
little steel ducking boat in her boat- 
house, launched her, selected our paddles, 
stowed the decoys, arranged the thou- 
sand and one preliminaries to a duck 
hunt, and went back to the log-cabin 
club house with light 
hearts and heavy eye- 
lids. 

“Wake up, there! 
Quarter of three.” Did 
I dream that call? No; 
it was grim reality. A 
grunt, a clumsy roll 
from the cot, a dash of 
cold water into those re- 
belliously droopy eyes, 
and sleep’s last remnant 
vanished. Is it not a 
fact that a hunter’s 
breakfast is the most 
delicious meal on earth? 
* The appetite is keyed 
up with expectation, 
and you feel that every 
mouthful is seasoned 
with the keen joy of the 
chase. And in this very spirit 
we reveled in our soft-boiled 
eggs, bread - and - butter, and 
coffee. Afloat at last—just as 
the eastern blackness paled to 
gray—the noiseless paddles cut the 
ripples of the pond as we skimmed 
along to the blind. The minutes it 
took to reach it seemed hours, but we 
were soon there. The decoys were set, 
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and we ran the boat into 
our sinful ambush, up 7 
one of the arms of the 
pond hard by the 
thicket of brush grow- 
ing in the spreading 
shallows. This thicket 
is absolutely impene- 
trable to boats, almost 
so to the wader. A 
duck falling in it is 
lost, barring great //. 
good luck; you must = 
try, then, to be skilful 
enough to so time your ; 
shot that the bird shall 
fall in open water. 
And where the open 
water is a narrow strip 
you have your work cut out 
for you. Here we were, then, 
waiting in the blind. Some- 
how blind shooting doesn’t 
seem quite fair when one stops 
to think. 

We crouched in the blind, scanning 
the rapidly paling horizon. A rush of 
ghostly wings sounded over our heads 
not twenty yards away. But it was too 
dark to catch sight of the vanishing 
forms; and the man who shoots at wing- 
whistles in dense cover shoots for the 
love of slaughter. Lighter it grew, and 
yet lighter. Suddenly a single bird 
came racing by. The first barrcl of the 
10-bore was a clean miss, behind him; 
at the second, he folded his wings and 
plunged with a loud splash into mid- 
channel. The ripples caused by the splash 
of this first duck had not yet ceased 
their circling when a pair of black ducks 
spied the decoys and approached in wary 
wheelings. Call ’em, Chet,” I whis- 
pered. And that skilful worthy placed 
two fingers, clothes-pin fashion upon 
his nose and talked duck: “Nquack, 
quack, quack,” he told them ; “nquaa-ack, 
quack, quack, nqua-a-ack.” I did not 
understand it exactly, but he seemed to 
be inviting them to call. Whatever line 
of seductive conversation he was giving 
them was all a rank lie; but they be- 
lieved him just the same, and with wings 
set and necks outstretched, they pitched 
obliquely down upon their stranger kin. 
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* * picked out the 
best of the decoys 


A foot above the water the 
set wings vibrated wildly, the 
bodies were thrown vertical 
and the feet were extended to 
touch the element their 
owners loved. Now was 
the time. Those broad 
dusky breasts were an in- 
viting mark. “Bang! 
. Bang!” The poor birds 
2 had come to the voice of 
the siren once too often. 
The wind dropped to a 
calm; the day came on apace, 
clear and bright. That fore- 
caster lied. 

“Chet,” I ventured, “it looks 
as if we’d reached our limit.” 
: “Looks like,” he whispered ; 
7 then we waited some more. 
“See that scud a-flyin’,” he 
murmured presently, pointing 
to the southern sky-line 
through a break in the trees. 
“Wind a-comin’, and lots of it.” 

In a quarter hour it was blowing great 
guns. Clouds and shreds of scud 
dimmed the face of the sun, and on the 
wind came the ducks, driven landward 
by the too violent rocking of their cradle 
of the deep. Flock after flock cut the 
air with swift winnowing pinions; flocks 
of five, of ten, of fifty, all in sight at 
once, wheeling and reconnoitering, un- 
certain where to alight. Breathless with 
eager excitment we cowered in the blind. 
Then came a curious shot. A small 
bunch of ducks whirled in from behind, 
down wind. I twisted awkwardly 
around on the low seat—I should have 
been kneeling—and threw up the gun. 
The flock saw the movement and swerved, 
the wrong way, of course. I leaned still 
farther back. The gun slipped down 
from shoulder to biceps, and the slip of 
the gun pressed my finger to the trigger. 
The discharge was accidental, but a duck, 
not the one I had selected, received the 
very center of the load and fell limp and 
dead far out in the marsh. Chet achieved 
a miracle of marking, and some twenty 
minutes later waded out and actually 
succeeded in finding it. But in that 
short time a mink had eaten off the 
duck’s head. 
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As we paddled back to the blind 
after gathering the few kills thus far 
made, we spied a small flock coming like 
rockets head on to the boat. We strained 
our arms to the paddles, striving to reach 
the blind before they saw us. How 
could they help seeing? See us they 
certainly must, but—eloquent tribute to 
the inconspicuousness of the boat—they 
swerved neither to the right nor to the 
left. As the bow shot into the blind, I 
rose suddenly. They towered frantical- 
ly, but too late, for one of them dropped 
with a resounding splash at the thick- 
et’s edge. Small flocks 
now began to settle on 
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Chet murmur, “It’s a shame to take the 
money.” Well, it was easy, but some- 
how I was hard-hearted enough for the 
moment to feel vastly pleased. The 
minutes flew, and so did the ducks. For 
some reason, they were in most instances 
singularly wary of the decoys. Many a 
flock wheeled swiftly in long ellipses in 
sight of their mimic friends, returning 
again and again overpowered by curios- 
ity, only to haste away at last uneasy, 
apprehensive, dissatisfied with the looks 
of things. Sometimes in their investi- 
gating rounds they approached near 

enough to turn the 10- 

gauge artillery loose at 


the water all around us, 9 ///) 7/7 ew them, and an unfortu- 
but out of range; and y ZF de id nate doubled up and 





we were interested spec- 
tators of their feeding 
and their sport, and @ 
their pretty graceful 
movements, as they 
swam about in circles 
by the grasses and 
reached under water 
for savory morsels, of- 
ten poising themselves 
perpendicular in the 
water, head down and 
red feet kicking ridicu- 
lously in the air in the 
effort to strike a trial 
balance in all that watered stock. 
One of these friendly breakfast 
clubs spied our decoys. The presi- 
dent of the club, a portly drake, 
craned his neck high, then drew it 
in till his head was between his 
shoulders, and again shot it out , 
like a Jack-in-the-box. He went 

through this flagging business rapidly 
several times with no response from 
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the wooden strangers; and then his 
wrath arose. Who were these low- 
down, ill-mannered duck trash who 


thus haughtily ignored a friendly sig- 
nal? Shaking the silver drops from 
their wings, the president and his fol- 
lowers rose and skimmed the water’s sur- 
face quickly toward the offending mo- 
tionless band. The new arrivals were 
beautifully lined up, and at the crack 
of the gun three wilted, and a fourth 
tumbled to the second barrel. I heard 
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plunged to his doom. 
But this made the 
shooting all the more 
interesting, for the true 
sportsman (I hope I 
am not arrogant) never 
shoots for a “bag.” Un- 
certainty and skill-tests 
in long and difficult 
shots afford the real in- 
terest. After all, ex- 
citement and the match- 
ing of human craft 
against the craft of the 
wild ones give keenest 
enjoyment. And it is 
my belief that no sport 
in the world equals duck 
shooting as a test of 
skill. It is mathemati- 
cally scientific. No 
other shooting involves 


such swift and _ sure 
judgment of angles and velocities. In 


narrow, heavily-thicketed channels, such 
as the one we were on, the additional po- 
sition factor enters, so that the bird shall 
fall in the open and not be wasted and 
lost. Every lost kill is a crime against 
nature. 

So, when at nine of the clock I 
left the lake with one fat duck for 
each hour the day was old, I was thor- 
oughly happy and satisfied. Curiously 


enough they were all black ducks. Not 
an individual of any other species visited 
the lake that day. 














AT THE DOSEWALLIPS JUMP-OFF 


By EDWARD HARSHBERGER BUTLER 


OUNG Legget had been sitting for 
some minutes beside the trail, 
his pack propped against a fallen fir, his 
rifle lying across his lap. He felt like 
sitting there the rest of the afternoon, 
for the trail was dusty and the pack of 
blankets heated him like an overcoat. It 
was restful to sit there in the shade, 
looking down the hill a mile or so be- 
tween the burned tree trunks, catching 
now and then the white gleam of a sea- 
gull’s wings or the flash of a fisherman’s 
oar from the breast of Puget sound. Up 
ahead, where the brush grew dense, he 
could see nothing; but he looked there 
nevertheless, imagining things, strange 
things about big game. Then the fir 
trees trembled a little and Pete Brinnon 
stood beside him. 
“Hello, Young Legget,”’ growled Pete, 


“shooting squirrels with that twenty- 
two?” 
Young Legget regarded Pete scorn- 


fully; for Pete was a squaw man, white 
once, no doubt, but turned shady from 
living with a dusky wife. 

“Does that look like squirrels? I’m 
going up to the jump-off for an elk.” 
He pushed the butt of his rifle toward the 
squaw man, who took it and examined 
the barrel critically. 

“Huh! Forty-five! It’s elk yo’re 
after, is it? Well, see that you don’t get 
more than one, for there’s plenty around 
here that takes a shot at game hogs.” 

The squaw man spat viciously at a 
white stone on the trail, grinned, and 
then ambled down the hill homeward. 

Young Legget had been tramping hard 
all day. There had been a breakfast of 
hardtack and grouse with bacon at Mil- 
len’s crossing before sunrise, then a 
plunge through the salmon-berry bushes 
at the edge of the clearing into the quiet 
forest of fir, blazed westward at nearly 
regular intervals. At noon he had lain 


by the river-bank, munching hardtack 
and drinking coffee, for a whole hour 
and had taken the trail again very stiff 


and tired at the knees. Now he was in 
the larch country, where the underbrush 
was sparse and the going good. The sun 
had disappeared long since, but he yet 
saw the yellow light flashing across the 
tree-tops two hundred feet above him, 
making the forest light dark when he 
looked again for the blazes. For a half 
mile he could follow with his eye the 
slow ascent of the bench, which flanked 
the chalky river at his left and which the 
trail followed up to the Great Divide. 
At his right the mountains rose abrupt- 
ly, rocky and studded with half-burned 
trees. The river dinned monotonously, 
almost unnoticed. From the big wooded 
country the tired climber emerged at dusk 
onto a little pleateau, covered with stunt- 
ed pines, overlooking the river, which 
bubbled black and white through a mere 
thread of a canon, three hundred feet be- 
low. Near by, as he stood regarding now 
the thundering little cafon, now the 
mountain ranges which flanked the side 
of it and rose up almost perpendicularly 
to where the sun caught their topmost 
peaks, he made out the roof of a lodge 
in a clump of pines on the edge of the 
bluff. Investigation disclosed a camp 
for market shooters during the winter 
months. Here was everything needful 
for comfort during the cold mountain 
nights. The walls and roof, built of long 
slabs of cedar bark, were calked with a 
plaster of mud and moss. Just before 
the entrance was a natural fire-place in 
the hollow of two converging boulders, 
where a crane hung and pots and kettles 
were cached at the end of the market 
season for the next winter’s use. Be- 
tween the roots of the nearest cedar a 
hollow had been dug, from which oozed 
mountain water in abundance. The visi- 
tor soon had a fire started, which threw 
its heat squarely at the lodge door, light- 
ing up his bed of fir tips, carefully laid 
with stems groundward over the whole 
floor. Against the wall was a bark shelf, 
on which stood the can of baking-powder 
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and sack of beans. 
prepared. 

To the sense of the next morning’s 
light Young Legget awoke and stirred 
his fire. After breakfast, rifle in hand, 
he crept along the brow of the cliff, mak- 
ing as little noise as possible. A short 
walk brought him to a stamping ground, 
trod clear of growth and sprinkled with 
elk droppings. Then he crept back to 
the hillside and waited. There was a de- 
cided sound of disturbed stones in the 
cafion below. Even above the continu- 
ous boom of the river he could hear it 
recurring at intervals. Finally there 
came to him the sharp noise of hoofs, 
and then at the brow of the cliff a black 
nose showed itself under a pair of sym- 
metrical antlers and sniffed suspiciously. 
The forelegs came up next, with the tow- 
ering shoulders. Young Legget rested 
his rifle over a log and coolly shot the elk 
behind the fore leg. Then he lost his 
head. 


Supper was quickly 


In the gray half-light of the morning 
Pete Brinnon unwound himself from a 
pile of dirty blankets and kicked his fire 
together on the narrow, rocky beach, up 
canon. A three-pound trout was spitted 
and half broiled over the coals, and eaten 
without salt. Then Pete nonchalantly 
pushed the nose of his canoe into the 
rapids, as if the whole Dosewallips set- 
tlement were watching him from the 
bank, as they had in times past, for Pete 
was the only settler energetic enough to 
paddle up the cafion, and the only one 
foolhardy enough to shoot down. But 
Pete was used to indulging in the spec- 
tacular, which was often the only thing 
which saved his life. So the squaw man, 
soon gliding along with the current be- 
tween two limestone walls, looked any- 
where but at the rapids before him. He 
scrutinized the burned bottom of his 
canoe, or the snow caps of the mountains 
behind him, or ran his glance along the 
edge of the bluff. When the sharp crack 
of a rifle came suddenly to him from be- 
fore, he directed his wandering vision 
to the bluff. And he saw there, outlined 
against the sky above him, the body of a 
tremendous elk, balanced on its hind legs. 
For a moment it poised on the very edge 
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of the precipice, then like lightning it 
came shooting down into the cafion, a 
sheer two hundred feet, spattering with 
fragments of its beautiful body the cruel 
rocks of the narrow beach. 

“Uh!” said Pete, “just going to put in 
there.” The distant rifle cracked again. 
Pete ran his canoe onto the opposite 
bank, for he guessed what was passing. 
Another elk crashed down from above 
upon the rocks and was destroyed. They 
were coming down regularly now. “One, 
two, three—seven,” muttered Pete. 
“Young Legget; all spoiled. Uh!” He 
put his canoe into the rapids and slipped 
down stream, regarding the tops of the 
mountains. 





When young Legget had pumped out 
his last empty cartridge he cooled down, 
and he walked to the edge of the bluff. 
At the bottom he saw, or thought he saw, 
the ghastly remnants of his game. Then 
his eye caught a moving object at the 
lower end of the cafion. Of course he 
knew it was Pete, and he had been watch- 
ing the slaughter. So he went to the 
eabin for his pack and started up the 
trail at a hump-backed, shuffling jog that 
he could hold all day. 

It was hopeless to attempt to escape 
by the Dosewallips trail. Pete Brinnon 
would reach the settlement in two hours 
and then the young half-breeds, dozing 
lazily on the river bank, would become 
suddenly alert. Six sleuths would start 
that night up the Dosewallips, armed 
and without packs, and would hold his 
trail to the end. But beyond the head 
of the Dosewallips, a full day’s tramp 
from the hunting lodge on the cafion, a 
clean-cut pack trail wound down the 
divide into the wooded valley of the 
Quilecene and on to a fishing village, 
which lay snuggled between the foot- 
hills and tidewater. For this fishing vil- 
lage Young Legget ‘was making. 

Toward evening of the following day 
the fugitive stood in a saddle between 
two peaks, looking down a long glacier 
ahead of him, thinking he was perhaps 
not pursued after all, when a rifle ball 
clipped his arm. It was fully two min- 
utes before he located the pursuers on the 
opposite hillside, which he had left an 
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hour before. Young Legget threw him- 
self on the ground and chuckled. There 
was only one way to the Quilcene from 
that hillside and it lay over the bald face 
of the glacier below him, which he could 
cover without the slightest risk to him- 
self. “Come on, bucks,” he shouted, “it’s 
getting dark,” and he slid out of sight 
behind the summit of the pass. As the 
band on the hillside began to descend 
toward tke foot of the glacier, he laid 
his rifle across the ridge and fired. This 
caused a decided swerving on the part 
of the pursuers toward a prominent 
bowlder, where they stopped to consider 
matters, now and then protruding an 
empty hat to draw the enemy’s fire. 
Young Legget shot again, and turning 
slid down the opposite slope of the gla- 
cier, using his pack as a friction pad. 
A thousand feet below he descried the 
dim trend of the Quilcene river, and oc- 
easionally caught the gleam of the well- 
worn pack trail through the timber. And 
soon he was down there making rapid, 
noiseless progress over the path cut 
through rotten forest wood. But the six 
half-breeds waited for the dark behind a 
bowlder across the divide. 

When young Legget reached the fish- 
ing village the tide was out, laying bare 
a mile of mud, shimmering under a full 
moon. The huts huddled near the beach 
Somewhere a crane 


showed no light. 
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honked sleepily. Several cedar canoes 
were drawn up on the shore, but the 
mud was deep and the water far away. 
Young Legget groped his way along the 
beach in the shadow of the trees till his 
feet struck hard, pebbly ground. Here 
a black branch of the river rippled from 
the forest and cut a bright channel 
through the mud flats beyond. Wading 
down the stream he found an Indian 
skiff moored on the bank, and put off, 
gliding rapidly toward tidewater. 

The moon was just setting behind a 
bald cliff, which overlooked the village. 
There was a stir in the air; dogs began 
to bark in the huts. From somewhere 
came the long, low signal of the Puyal- 
lup Indian, and Young Legget, looking 
back saw six figures standing motionless 
on the cliff, etched against the setting 
moon. Then his skiff shot out over the 
intervening space of open water and al- 
most into the shadow of the opposite 
shore. 

Almost, but not quite. The signal 
served to convey a warning, perhaps a 
command, even in the dark and in the 
distance—a command which was a sen- 
tence. <A clear rifle shot rang out. 
Young Leggett, more savage than the 
savages, met the decree. A dark blur 
hung over the gunwale of the skiff, 
tilting it as it slipped and sidled down 
the river. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF BATAVIA 
By FRANK ELLIOTT 


HE first gentleman. of Batavia met 
the second gentleman of Batavia, 

and as it chanced, each had a fishing rod 
They both smiled. 
said the first gentleman 


and a can of worms. 

“Hello, Russ,” 
of Batavia. 

“Hello, yourself, Orrin,” 
ond gentleman of Batavia. 
to the creek ?” 

“It looks that way. I suppose you’ve 
heard, same as I have—bullheads are 
bitin’ fine now, down at the railroad 
trussle. I got seventeen down there last 
night.” 

“Ww ell, that looks good. Come on. 
We'll just go down and set on the bridge 
and have a little fish.” 

And so the first and second gentle- 
man of Batavia meandered on down, and 
presently were patiently engaged in the 
zestful sport of extracting bullheads 
from the slow, deep waters beneath the 
railroad bridge. They fished with long 
cane poles, and long red worms, and 
long red floats. 

“mp hat’s a new pole you’ve got, ain’t 
it, Russ?” said the first gentleman of 
Batavia. 

“Yes,” said the other—“Ouch, blame 
you! You will stick a horn into me, 
will you!” This to a sullen and re- 
vengeful bullhead, which, after the fash- 
ion of his kind, had taken satisfaction 
out of his captor. “Yes,” he resumed, 
when he had induced the bullhead to 
wriggle his way down to the proper place 
on the hempen string which it gripped 
now and again in its close shut jaw. 
“Yes, got a new fish pole. Say, did you 
ever heard what happened to Steve Ty- 
ner ?” 

“Nope. How was it?” 

“That Steve, why, he’ll be the death 
of me, sure.. Always fixing some scheme 
to get rich in one motion. Why Steve, 
awhile ago, he met a feller with a load 
of aigs. Steve had had one or two over 
at the grocery, and he was seein’ large. 
Without any kind of talk he asked the 


said the sec- 
“Going down 


feller what he wanted for the wagon load 
of aigs, and he bought it fer what 
seemed to him a reasonable price, with- 
out no more talk on either side. ‘Fi- 
delia, says Steve to his wife, when they 
was unloadin’ the aigs at their house, 
‘I’m goin’ to make some money out of 
these aigs. They’re high in the city. 
When I saw them I wanted them bad.’ 
Fidelia looked at him for a while and 
then at the aigs, and says she, ‘You’ve 
got ’em bad.’ Fidelia always was a sort 
of sarcastic woman. Steve? Why Steve, 
he didn’t make no money at all out of 
them aigs.” 

“What’s that got to do with fishin’ 
poles ?” 

“Oh, yes. Well, the last thing Steve 
did, he was talkin’ with a feller that was 
in the war forty years ago, and the fel- 
ler “lowed that when he was down South 
he seen plenty of places where fishin’ 
poles just like these grew thicker ’n hair 
on a dog’s back. Steve, he sends down 
South with all the money he can raise, 
and buys a carload of them fishin’ poles. 
He didn’t figure on the freight. Rail- 
road had to confiscate the whole carload 
fer the freight. Steve, he didn’t make 
no money there neither.” 

“T guess Steve takes a little too much 
over at the grocery once in a while, like 
enough,” said Russ. 

“Umph ?” 

“Gee! that was a big one,” said Orrin 
after a bit. “Bet he was morn’t a foot 
long! I turned him over when I pulled 
—seen his yellow sides when I yanked 
him.” 

“Oh, he’ll come back again, all right. 
They ain’t got no sense.” They fished 
on for a moment in silence, until Russ 
broke out laughing. “Right over there,” 
said he, pointing towards a grassy point 
on the edge of the creek, “was where 
Steve slept out all night, fishin’ bull- 
heads in this creek. He and Dib Has- 
kins come out together, and they didn’t 
catch nothin’ fer quite a while. At last 
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he says, ‘Steve, let’s us lay down here 
in the grass and go to sleep till along in 
the mornin’. They maybe’ll bite better.’ 
‘All right,” says Steve. And so they 
curled up and went to sleep, mosquiters 
an’ all. After while Dib he woke up, 
and he sort of forgot Steve and went on 
home. Mornin’ came and Steve was still 
layin’ there asleep. Old man Bendick 
he come down to water his cows, and he 


he can’t think of nothin’ but just fish. 
Other day I come along and he was set- 
tin’ right here. *Nawful rain storm come 
up, and I run under the bridge where it 
was dry. Steve he never moved. He 
set right here in the rain, watchin’ his 
cork. The water fairly run out’n his 
boots. I come up after the rain and 
asked him if he didn’t know it was rain- 
in’, and says he, lookin’ up surprised, 
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“You will stick a horn into me, will you!” 


sees Steve a-layin’ there in the grass and 
thought he was dead. So he hitches up 
and drives over to the falls to Coroner 
Bassett, to git him to come down and 
view the remains. They was goin’ to 
put Steve in the wagon, but Steve he 
woke up. He was right mad at Dib 
Haskins for leavin’ him. But they didn’t 
git him in the Coroner’s office, not that 
time.” 

“They will sometime, though, sure,” 
said his companion, spitting on his worm 
as he tossed it out into the murky water. 
“Steve, why Steve, when he goes fishin’, 


‘Why, it has been mistin’ some, ain’t 
it ?? 39 

“That the time he ketched the pick- 
ere] ?” 

“Yep. He ketched three, right while 
it was pourin’ down rain. One of ’em 
was nigh three foot long. He got him 
right out there, right where you’re fishin’ 
now.” 

“Do you suppose it was a pickerel I 
snagged over, that time I thought it 
was a bullhead ?” 

“Naw, I don’t suppose it. There ain’t 
no pickerel goin’ to walk off with a cork 
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“he struck a fast lope, an’ then he flew” 
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like that. He'll just snatch it. But 
now, it’s sort of funny about Steve, ain’t 
it?” 

“It certainly is. An’ say, he’s a right 
able man, too. But he will go to the 
grocery store. Did you hear what’s the 
last thing he done? Well, say, it was 
right odd. You see he went in to town 
with a load of potatoes. Forgot to sell 
his potatoes, like enough, but didn’t for- 
git to do something else. Leastways, he 
started home along in the evenin’, on 
lop of the load of potatoes.” 

“It ain’t no good way,” said the first 
gentleman of Batavia, philosophically. 

“Nope,” said the second gentleman of 
Batavia, feeling for a worm in his bait 
can, “it ain’t. * But any way, Steve was 
able to fergit some things, if it wasn’t 
his sorrows. You know the Carberry 
hill back there by the Lorenz woods ?” 

“Yep. Good steep hill, too.” 

“Yep. Well, you know that hill is 
good an’ steep on both sides. Steve he 
drives his load of potatoes up the far 
side of the hill, and when he gits to the 
top his team, as natural enough, is good 
and tired—one of them hosses is just 
a leetle on the balk, anyway. Looks 
like Steve ought to have been able to 
make them go down the down-hill side 
of the hill; but, anyways, he didn’t. 

“*You blame lazy thing, says he to 
the balky feller, his nigh horse. ‘You 
won’t pull, won’t you? Why, blame 
you, I e’n pull this wagon load of pota- 
toes down this hill myself. Prove it to 
you,’ says Steve, says he. Well, now 
what does he do but get out and unhook 
both the hosses an’ lead *em to one side 
the road. Then he grabs holt of the 
pole of the wagon, and blame if he didn’t 
manage to start her, too!” 

“Down hill, of course.” 

“That’s what it was, and a good deal 
down hill, Steve found too, in about a 
minute. He started a goin’ and the 
wagon started a-comin’. By and bye he 
was on the trot, and by and bye he struck 
a fast lope, an’ then he flew. Them po- 
tatoes was right after him. He didn’t 
have sense enough to let go of the wagon 
pole. He just digs in his heels and 


hangs on all the way down that hill, 
about half a mile, and it was a God’s 
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mercy he didn’t get run over. They 
found him there the next mornin’.” 

“Next mornin’ ?” 

“Yep. Old man Bendick found him 
agin. But he was shy under them cir- 
cumstances about startin’ for the Cor- 
oner agin. He shakes Steve by the 
shoulder an’ gets him to set up after a 
while. Steve looks at him, and says he, 
‘Deacon, what’s my name?” 

““Name!’ says the deacon. ‘Why, 
your name’s Steve Tyner, blame you!’ 

“‘Are you dead sure of that? asks 
Steve. 


‘Of course I am,’ says the deacon. 


‘Why? 
““Well,’ says Steve, ‘it’s mighty im- 
portant. Because, if my name’s Steve 


Tyner, I’ve lost a good team of hosses. 
But, if it’s Tine Steever, I’ve found a 
darned poor wagon and a few potatoes.’ ” 

The first gentleman of Batavia and 
the second gentleman of Batavia nudged 
each other in the sides and chuckled long 
and deep over this last adventure of their 
acquaintance. 

“Oh, law!” said the second gentleman 
of Batavia, at length, “that Steve Ty- 
ner’ll be the death of me yet. He’s a 
right good fisherman, too. Says I to 
him, ‘Steve, are you much of a fly fish- 
er?’ and he says ‘No.’ 

“How about that time you come down 
the hill with a load of ‘taters, says I. 
“You was some on the fly then, wasn’t 
you?’ says I to him, ha, ha, ha, heee! 
But Steve, he just took a chew of to- 
baceo and let on he didn’t understand.” 

“How many you got, Orrin?” 

“Lemme see,” holding up his string 
of wriggling prizes. “Hold still, can’t 
you! Um-m—six, seven—got nine al- 
together. How are you?” 

“Seving. Beat me to-night. 
let’s walk along home.” 

So saying, the two gentlemen of Ba- 
tavia arose and ambled off toward the 
end of the “fill” beyond the railroad 
trestle, their poles over their shoulders, 
their bait cans in hand, and their heads 
close together as they conversed, laugh- 
ing now and again, perhaps at some 
other escapade of Steve Tyner, the man 
who was unlucky at everything except 
fishing. 


Well, 





WILD SPORT IN MEXICO 


A Story of Rugged Adventures in a Land Little Known by Northern 
Sportsmen ; in two parts—Part I. 


By PAUL WINDGATE 


E were landed at El Paso, Texas, 
and in due time thereafter, by 
the aid of the Sierra Madre line and our 
guide’s team of strong mules, were well 
located, with ample camp supplies, high 
up on a plateau of the Sierra Madre 
mountains in northwestern Mexico. 
Our party was made up of Keene, a 
renowned sportsman from the North, 
the General, who led men in the Span- 
ish-American war, and myself, a physi- 
cian. Pete, our guide, was about sixty, 
end—using his own words—he was a 
1-2-3 mixture, that is, one part white, 
two parts Indian, and three parts Span- 
ish. He was well informed, spoke good 


English, was trustworthy and a good 


worker. His duties as guide consisted 
chiefly in looking after the camp, bring- 
ing in game, and taking care of skins, 
heads, ete. The cook was full Mexican, 
and a very good cook. I must not neg- 
lect to introduce Pete’s dog, Don,— 
of mongrel breed, with a good deal of 
collie in him; a remarkable dog. 

Fortune smiled upon us at the very 
beginning, for the second night in camp, 
there came a heavy snow on the summit 
of the range, about two inches at our 
camp. Our guide said that this was un- 
usual for the middle of November. 

We knew the snow would not last so 
we hunted up the range where it was 
deeper. The General wanted to take it 
easy at first, he said, and would hunt 
around camp a little that day, and try 
to get a deer, so Keene and I made an 
early start, to explore the country. 

At about nine o’clock, we came upon 
four tracks in the snow, which we took 
to be deer tracks at first, the leaps were 
so long. Upon more careful examina- 
tion, however, Keene said that they were 
wild hogs’ tracks, and that they must 
have been badly frightened to be run- 


ning like this. We took their back 
track, to ascertain what had frightened 
them. We soon same upon the evidence. 
A huge bear had surprised them in their 
bed of leaves, and the few bones, which 
he had left after eating the unfortunate 
one of their number, were not yet thor- 
oughly cold. 

Keene became enthusiastic at once. 
He pronounced the bear’s track the larg- 
est, with one exception, that he had ever 
seen, and proposed that he go back to 
camp and fetch the dog, and such stuff 
as we might need if it became necessary 
to camp on the bear’s trail. 

“These large bears are generally old 
fellows,” he said, “and are sometimes 
very cunning, and without the dog, he 
might keep out of our sight for a week, 
and even with the dog, he may lead us 
a merry chase.” 

I offered to go with him, but he said 
that I would have all the tramping I 
could stand, and that he was more used 
to it. I felt then that I could easily 
walk a hundred miles, but 1 afterward 
learned the wisdom of Keene’s precau- 
tion. “Follow the track slowly, or wait 
here, as you like, until I return,” he 
said, and started for the camp. 

I followed along the track of the great 
bear for a while, but soon that ever- 
present absence of a rear guard began 
to impress itself upon me, and I decided 
to wait. I sat down on a log and filled 
my pipe. While smoking, I followed up 
the big track with my eyes, and saw, 
some yards ahead, where another track 
had crossed the bear track. It proved 
to be the fresh track of a mountain lion 
that had passed since the bear had. I 
was not afraid of a lion, for I had both 
hunted and killed them, so I took up the 
lion’s track, and followed it very care- 
fully, watching with keenest scrutiny 
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every probable hiding place. After a 
quarter of a mile or more, I saw the 
great cat lying in a dry and sheltered 
place under the roots of an upturned 
tree. He had not seen me, and 1 moved 
a little, so as to bring a large tree be- 
tween us, then walked cautiously on, to 
the tree, and chucking my hat between 
my legs, peered around. He still lay un- 
disturbed and within easy range; so 
turning off the safety, I poked my rifle 
‘round the tree. This attracted his at- 
tention, and he at once glided out from 
his place of concealment and came 
crouching toward me. I was a little 
frightened at first, but when I reflected 
that he evidently had taken what he 
could see of me for an oppossum or 
some other small animal on which he 
hoped to breakfast, I recovered my 
nerve equilibrium, and although he was 
moving slightly as he kept his eyes fixed 
on me, my aim was true, and when I 
touched the trigger he bounded into the 
air and fell quivering to the ground. 





* * glided out from his place of concealment 


My missile had entered between the neck 
and left shoulder, and had passed en- 
tirely through his length. 

By the time I had his skin off, and 
had started for the bear track again, I 
heard Keene’s shrill whistle. Don 
would not come with Keene, so he had 
Pete come along too. I was very proud 
of having killed the lion, for he was a 
good one, and I received most hearty 
congratulations from Keene and Pete, 
while Don sniffed the skin with brist- 
ling back. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before we 
were finally started on the bear’s trail. 
We followed it for an hour or so, then 
Pete sent the dog on. He said that the 
dog was the best single-handed bear 
dog in the country, and that he was not 
afraid to take hold. The future conduct 
of <se dog bore out his master’s confi- 
dence in him. Don simply took the trail 
and vanished without a sound, and we 
saw nothing more of him until nearly 
sundown, when he came back to meet 
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us. He had overtaken the bear, which 
was shown by the tracks, but was unable 
to keep him at bay. The old grizzly had 
traveled steadily up hill, and for some 
time up a long gulch which was heavily 
timbered on the sides and_ thickly 
brushed along the bottom. 

The snow kept getting deeper and 
deeper as we ascended the mountains, 
and by sunset it was fully a foot deep. 
Darkness came on, and we went into 
camp for the night. We built a good 
fire and had plenty to eat, but no cover 
save two blankets, and the night was 
bitter cold at that altitude. None of us 
slept any to speak of, although we all 
tried it. We smoked and talked most 
of the time until about two o’clock, when 
it was so light from a bright moon that 
we decided to break camp and resume 
the trail. 

The going was something dreadful, 
with snow nearly to our knees, and a 
hard crust that would about half bear 
our weight, but we worried along in the 
bear’s trail whenever it was accessible, 
over logs and through brush. Soon the 
trail left the gulch and crossed over a 
high ridge, and into another gulch. 
Here again it led up the gulch, ever up- 
ward toward the higher ranges, among 
the mighty pines. The great wallowing 
trail kept steadily on, and after a while 
it led through such dense thickets, and 
the clouds had obscured the moon to 
such an extent that we could no longer 
follow it, and were compelled to give it 
up and wait for daylight. 

As soon as it was light enough we 
started again. Don was restless and 
Keene told Pete to send him on. Don 
flew away on the crust like a coyote. 
“The crust holds the dog, and the dog 
will stop the bear this time, for no bear 
will travel far in this crust,” Keene said 
assuringly. 

In less than an hour, we heard the 
dog barking, far up the gulch. We soon 
worked our way up to the dog. He was 
sitting on the snow, before a shelving 
ledge of rock which extended across the 
gulch. The water had at some time worn 
out a large pit or cove-like place, some 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, at the upper 


edge, and perhaps half that depth below, 
where the ledge again broke off, so that 
when the water was on it would form 
two falls. Under the upper ledge, which 
formed an ample shelving cover, it was 
dry and filled with leaves, and here our 
great Sierra grizzly had stowed himself 
away. 

We circumvented the place, but could 
not see His Majesty. ‘The lower ledge, or 
the ledge below the cove, was too high 
to look over, and we could not see him 
from above. I was working out near the 
edge at one end of the fall, trying to 
get a look at our bear, when some shale 
rock gave way, and [ slid with it, down 
into the cove. I was nearly smothered 
with snow, an@ stiff with cold, if not 
with fright. I saw the bear, all right, 
and I imagined I felt my bones break- 
ing between those great teeth as he made 
a rush for me; but as he did so, the 
dog promptly fastened onto his hind 
leg and while he stopped I managed to 
throw myself over the lower ledge and 
out of sight. Talk about fright! Keene 
came down around the fall and helped 
me back onto the rocks—I was not hurt, 
but he told me afterwards that the snow 
looked brown when he compared it to 
the color of my face. 

When I got back again, and my breath 
and circulation were restored, 1 was an- 
gry, and at once set about to devise some 
means of dislodging the brute. My eye 
fell on Pete’s roll of blankets. 

“T have it!” I said to Keene. “Let us 
take up the best position, with our rifles 
ready, then let Pete throw that roll of 
blankets over to the far side of the pit. 
He'll think it’s me coming down again, 
and when he makes a rush for me, we'll 
fool him.” 

I thought this was a bright idea, but 
it didn’t work. Pete threw our blank- 
ets, but no bear appeared. It caused 
some commotion beneath us, and that 
was all, aside from frightening the dog. 
Old Eph was more securely fortified 
than we had at first thought. But 
Keene was equal to the occasion. 

“The only sportsmanlike way to kill 
that bear,” he said, “is to go down there 
and shoot him.” 
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“Sir!” said I, “he'll live a long time 
before I kill him that way.” Before I 
accidentally slid down into the pit I had 
been ambitious to kill this great bear, 
but now my ambition was somewhat 
foggy. 

“T would like to have you kill him,” 
Keene said to me. 

I thanked him. “I would prefer help- 
ing you, to taking that responsibility 
myself,” I said. 

“Then I’ll go down and fight him.” 
He said this with as little concern as if 
it had been a woodchuck. 

Pete, who was himself an old bear 
hunter, looked alarmed, and asked Keene 
how many bears he had killed, “That is, 
big ones like this,” he said, with real 
concern in his manner. 

Keene assured him, with a smile, that 
he had killed several bears, but he could 
hardly vouch for their averaging up 
with this one in size, and I took occa- 
sion to assure them both, upon personal 
observation, that this was no cub. 

“These big uns fight hard, and die 
slow,” the old man cautioned. 

Keene said no more, but examined his 
rifle, which was a little 8 mm. bolt action. 
He threw out the cartridge that was in 
the chamber, caught it in his hand, and 
replacing it, took off his coat and pro- 
ceeded to enter the cove where the great 
bear was. 

“You stand here, so as to get in a 
cross fire in case I don’t stop him,” he 
said, designating a place for me at the 
end of the ledge. Pete took the light 
axe which he had brought and took up 
his position where Keene started down 
the steep incline. He was pale, and evi- 
dently intended to take a hand in the 
scrap should it seem necessary. I felt 
the cold shivers run up my back as Keene 
started down the bank. 

“{ wouldn’t go down there for the 
whole of Mexico,” I said to Pete in # 
low voice. The old man shook his head, 
but said nothing. 

As the Northerner reached the bottom 
of the cove, or rather the lower ledge, 
which was slightly above the bear’s posi- 
tion, I saw him turn off the safety of his 
rifle, while his keen eyes rapidly searched 
the shelter for his victim. He moved 
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slowly out toward the center of the lower 
ledge, while I stood on the upper ledge, 
holding my breath, and my rifle in read- 
iness. 

Then there came a low, rumbling 
growl which broke almost instantly into 
a snarl, then a roar. The dog flew out 
cf sight in the direction of the bear 
and the deafening crash of Keene’s rifle 
rose from the pit. At the crack I made 
a break for the bank and slid down into 
the pit. I do not know why I did this, 
but I did it; perhaps the sound of the 
rifle drove all the fear out of me. At 
any rate, my only desire was to be in the 
fight. As I reached the bottom Keene 
shouted “Look out!” and again his rifle 
spoke. 

There was great commotion, and from 
amid the flying snow there came the 
snarls and growls of bear and dog, and 
before I had time to realize the situa- 
tion I got a swipe on the shoulder from 
a huge paw, which sent me spinning 
into the pit below. Thanks to the 
deep snow in which I landed, the fall 
did not hurt me, but I thought my neck 
was broken; for a moment 1 could not 
breathe or move. I could see and hear, 
and knew all that was happening, for I 
heard Keene’s rifle pounding the air 
and saw the snow fly over the ledge 
above me. I remember when the snarl- 
ing and growling ceased, and I remem- 
ber also wondering whether the bear, 
or Keene, was dead. Then I saw Keene’s 
head bending over the ledge. 

“Are you hurt, Doctor?” he inquired. 

“No, I am all right, I think,” I said, 
panting for breath; then old Pete pulled 
me out of the snow and helped me to 
my feet. 

“Ts the bear dead ?” 

“The bears are both dead, thank God,” 
the old man said with great relief. 

“Both! Were there two?” I asked, as 
I steadied myself on my legs and ex- 
tended my hand to Keene, who had just 
jumped down to us. 

“Yes, two of them,” he answered, tak- 
iny my hand. “Sure you are not hurt?” 
he again asked solicitously. 

“T feel a little dizzy, but I will be all 
right in a few minutes. The old cuss 
knocked the breath out of me and put 
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me out of the fight, that’s all. Sorry I 
could not help you, Keene,” I said, as 
he and Pete half carried me ’round to 
the ledge again. 

“You missed most of the fun,” he 
said laughing, “but Don and I got along 
famously,—eh, Don?” and he called the 
dog, who was looking down over the 
fall at us, whining and licking his 
chops. This reference to the dog pleased 
Pete, who declared that it was the fierc- 
est fight he ever saw. 

When we reached the upper ledge we 
all went down into the pit together. The 
snow in the pit looked like the sawdust 
in a circus ring (after the circus) and 
on it lay two dead bears of enormous 
size. Pete estimated their weight at 
1,200 pounds each. (They may not 
have been so large.) 

The only hurt that Keene received in 
killing these two great bears was a se- 
vere bruise on his leg where my rifle 
struck him when the old she-bear sent it 
whirling from me, probably with the 
same stroke which knocked me out. 

My rifle, which Pete fished out of the 
snow, was not broken, but it had two 
deep cuts on the butt-stock from the 
old lady’s claws. Keene said I must 
have had the rifle at my shoulder when 
she attacked me. 

Keene had killed the first bear with 
his first shot, smashing the cervical ver- 
tebra—“as he had intended”—but when 
the old fellows mate woke up to the 
situation and rushed out she took him 
somewhat by surprise, and as he said, 
not until he kicked Pete’s roll of blank- 
ets into her arms did he succeed in get- 
ting in a deliberate shot in a vital place. 
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The blankets were pretty well torn to 
pieces, and like the snow about the pit, 
were covered with bears’ blood. 

After the excitement of the moment 
passed off I felt a nausea coming on, 
which gradually increased. Pete pro- 
duced a small bottle of whiskey, of which 
I partook; then they fixed the blankets 
on the dry leaves near the bears’ nest 
and put me to bed, and I soon fell asleep, 
with the smell of bear strong in my nos- 
trils. 

When I awoke it was nearly noon, 
and I could still smell bear, but this 
time it was broiling bear meat. I arose 
feeling not much the worse for my shak- 
ing up, except a headache and a very 
lame neck. Keene and the guide had 
both the bears skinned, had a good fire 
going in the pit and were cooking break- 
fast when I awoke. We had a good feed 
on broiled tenderloin of bear, coffee and 
bread, and were soon on our way to 
camp with our enormous loads. We 
reached camp about ten o’clock that 
night, having cached one of our bear 
skins in a tree on our way. Pete brought 
it in the next morning, together with 
my lion skin, on one of his mules. 

Whether or not the old grizzly had 
deliberately gone to this place for his 
winter rest Keene was unable to say. 
Certain it was his mate had not been 
out since the storm. 

For several days I lay around camp 
with such a lame neck that I could 
scarcely move my head. My shoulder 
was somewhat lame also, and it took 
some skillful surgery to repair my coat 
and sweater where the bear had cut them 
with her claws. 
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THE CENTER OF BACK WOODS ROMANCE 


A BEAUTIFUL and interesting region 
for the out-of-door folk, though a land 
not widely known, is the Ozark range 
of the South, a picturesque range of 
foothills called “mountains,” not so 
much because of their towering height 
or deep chasms, as by comparison with 
the low country near by. There is a 
wonderful restfulness in this scenery, 
and the charm of the region in its en- 
tirety is one not to be overlooked by the 
sportsman tourist. 

The Ozarks properly begin in north- 
eastern Texas and extend through Arkan- 
sas and southwest Missouri, close up to 
the very back door of the great city of 
St. Louis. This region is the very cen- 
ter of back woods romance, harboring 
the picturesque folk of old Missouri. Its 
streams afford splendid fishing, and its 
wooded foot-hills the best of hunting, so 
that it is prized by sportsmen as well 
as pleasure seekers from St. Louis. The 
section will perhaps come into more than 
passing prominence during the next 
year or so; for Exposition visitors will 
learn of it. 

The altitude of these mountains does 
not exceed two thousand feet; there are 
no high peaks or deep chasms, no great 
lock formations or scenic parks; yet all 
who have ever visited the section leave 
impressed with the magnificence of its 
scenery. The wide sweep of the valleys 
through which flow streams of pure 
water, the deep caves with their numer- 
ous curious rooms and underground 
lakes, the disappearing rivers, the beau- 
tiful waterfalls, the tall and almost im- 
penetrable pine forests, the thickets of 
berry bushes all have interest of their 
own. Leaving the railroad at any point 
in the range, one can ride through the 
forests for a distance of ten miles, and 
so come upon many persons who have 
never taken enough interest in civiliza- 
tion to come out of their own commun- 
ity and view a passing train, a circus, 
much less a city. Many of these resi- 
dents have never been out of their own 


county. The residents of the Ozarks 
are a race distinct. 

There are no sudden changes of clim- 
ate in these mountains, no extremes; all 
is a never-ending autumn. But when 
Autumn spreads her fairy mantle, the 
old hills, indeed, bring comfort to the 
eye and to the soul as well. It is in 
autumn that nature causes the trees to 
shed their burden of luscious fruit and 
nuts. In autumn the paw-paw ripens 
and the hickory trees bend their limbs 
with bursting treasure. Clusters of 
rich ripe fruit hang from the bushes 
and the high plateau is surely a “land 
of plenty.” 

The Ozarks are interesting in many 
ways. ‘There are quaint old characters, 
full of simplicity and good fellowship, 
whose friendly hand-clasp puts one at 
ease and whose crude but genuine hos- 
pitality makes one desire to prolong a 
visit from weeks to months. Romance, 
tragedy, volumes of un-written history 
are concealed in the semi-wilderness of 
these hills. The Spaniards were its first 
explorers, and they are said to have re- 
moved from some of the old caves great 
hordes of gold. Since their time finds of 
pure metal and even of precious stones 
have been made. It is believed that 
many of the old settlers have knowl- 
edge of these mines. In some sections 
strangers are always greeted with sus- 
picion, and certain caves and tracts are 


guarded carefully. It is fact that whole 
families have moved away from the 


Ozarks, only to appear in some other 
section of the United States laden 
with wealth, obtained from unknown re- 
sources. Such are the tales, and at least 
their mystery and interest. 

The Ozarks are famous for their nu- 
merous extensive and beautiful caverns. 
Even the far-famed Mammoth cave of 
Kentucky is rivaled in some respects by 
comparatively unknown grottos of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. No pen can por- 


tray the weird beauty of such cham- 
They sometimes hold streams of 


bers. 
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icy water flowing whence no mortal 
knows, often broadening into mirror- 
like Jakes, upon whose placid surface 
canoes may be navigated. So numerous 
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dripping, and can be explored only by 
boat. While a few are devoid of forma- 
tions, a vast majority contain millions 
of glittering stalactites and stalagmites, 
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are these caverns that there is no county 
in the Ozarks but that counts its own. 
Some are mere crevices, others so spa- 
cious that a thousand people might as- 
semble in a single chamber. Some of 
the entrances are low and difficult, others 
broad and high. Some have scarcely any 
moisture within, others are damp and 


ranging in size from tiny icicles to giant 
onyx pillars, many feet in diameter. 
Some are smooth and dull, often discol- 
ored; others sparkle like diamonds and 
in the glare of the dim light produce 
an effect most beautiful and dazzling. 
Aside from the attractiveness of these 
caves as curiosities, it has been demon- 
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strated that many of them are perfect 
storage-rooms for fruit and vegetables, 
and they afford most excellent places 
for the cultivation of mushrooms for 
the markets. This unique industry is 
carried on by some of the natives resid- 
ing near the city of Springfield, in the 
center of the Ozarks. 

The fish and game season in the 
Ozarks is almost a year ’round proposi- 
tion. Some of the finest hunting pre- 
serves in the southwest are to be found 
there. One of these is at Ha-Ha-Tonka 
Park, near the headwaters of the Nian- 
gua, a resort reached only by stage, al- 
though several companies have been 
formed in recent years to construct a rail- 
road to this lake. Ha-Ha-Tonka Park 
has been termed one of the finest sport- 
ing resorts in the Southwest. It em- 
braces about fifty thousand acres, and 
lies in a wild and rugged section of Cam- 
den county, on the crest of the Ozarks 
half way between St. Louis and Okla- 
homa City. There are many freaks of 
nature at this point, among them being 
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a natural bridge of stone, two caves, one 
of which contains an underground lake, 
and an island in this lake, as well as a 
natural auditorium and a pit said to have 
no bottom. Some of the caverns around 
the lake at Ha-Ha-Tonka are 200 feet 
wide and twice as high. 

The Niangua river, earlier mentioned 
in FIELD AND STREAM, is winding, so 
much so, in fact, that in floating down 
from the park to Linn creek is forty- 
five miles by boat and only eight miles 
in return by wagon route. Splendid 
fishing and shooting are found along this 
stream. There are rainbow trout and 
small-mouth bass, while in the covers are 
found quail, squirrels and turkeys. 

Another picturesque stream upon 
which are all kinds of sport in the White 
river. This stream opens up the game 
fields of Taney, Stone and Christian 
counties. Here is the famous game pre- 
serve of Col. Mose Wetmore, the tobac- 
co millionaire. This is not far from 
Springfield, and is in charge of Colonel 
McCann, a noted sportsman. The no- 
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table friends of Colonel Wetmore, in- 
cluding Wm. J. Bryan, and other poli- 
ticians, visit this preserve every year. 
The James tork of the White river is 
noted for its jack salmon and large- 
mouth bass. One of the most unique 
features of an outing in the Ozarks is 
the spectacle of the night fishing of the 
residents along this stream. This fish- 
ing is mostly with a gig or spear, bar- 
barous and deplorable, yet spectacular. 
The river-bed is wide, and the waters 
are clear and placid. As the moon rises 
over the hill tops and spreads out its 
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Tue following is clipped from a re- 
cent issue of the Blaretown Blazer - 

“Should the readers of the Blazer de- 
tect a large dent in the news in this 
week’s issue, they will be discovering a 
fact that the editor is sincerely sorry for. 
The sole and only cause of this unhappy 
circumstance is that angular bunch of 
homeliness, known about town as “Rip” 
Bender. 

“This wall-eyed spendthrift floated 
into our sanctum last Tuesday, and ad- 
dressed us in terms of gross familiarity. 
After recovering from our first shock of 
surprise and outraged feelings we po- 
litely informed Mr. Bender that the only 
business relations we had or desired to 
have with him was the issuing of a neatly 
lithographed receipt for a seven years’ 
subscription somewhat overdue. 

“Mr. Euripides Bender at this junc- 
ture emitted a one-candle-power smile 
and fell to playing a tune on our brand 
new typewriter, feeding our embossed sta- 
tionery into it something after the stvle 
of a man crowding oat sheaves into the 
front end of a threshing machine. We 
prevented him from running the office 
towel through only bv threats of imme- 
diate assassination. Thus thwarted, he 
attempted a coward’s revenge by offering 
us a cigar that couldn’t have been lit 
with a blowpipe. We spurned the gift. 
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rays upon the wide expanse of sandy 
shore, leaving the deeper waters near the 
high bluffs still in the shade, the fish- 
ermen row their boats into the dark, 
gloomy places, and as the fish come near 


enough they begin their work. The 
lights and shadows are sufficient for a 
striking picture. 

The fishing season in the Ozarks never 
closes. Sportsmen are coming and going 
all the time. It is a land of perennial 
interest and charm for angler, hunter 
or tourist, and one whose story remains 
yet to be written. 

W. R. Draper. 


DUCK HUNT 


Next, he fixed his calm, cold eyes upon 
us, evidently laboring to hypnctize us. 
In good sooth he did so. Euripides 


wanted us to go duck-hunting. Hell 
slough was simply pockmarked with 


ducks waiting to be slaughtered, Rip 
said, and it required but the poorest 
of skill to bag them. That was why he 
came after us, he remarked. We capitu- 
lated, and the Blazer was left to shift for 
itself while its guiding genius went duck- 
ing with E. Bender. The country had 
to take its chances. 

“Our team was a brace of Missouri 
zebrules, whose listening attachments 
were size thirteen in length, width E E. 
Projecting from the posterior portion of 
the buckboard, a tin boat banged and 
clattered at every rut we encountered. 
Upon reaching the immediate vicinity of 
Hades slough the zebrules were carefully 
anchored. Having pried the boat loose, 
we tossed it bodily down among the 
wilderness of swamp flora, piled in and 
headed away for duckdom. 

“For a hundred yards our progress 
was by that method known as ‘poling.’ 
Poling consists of two separate and dis- 
tinct movements. The poler first shoves 
his oar down into the muddy ooze till he 
feels hardpan, which is anywhere from 
two to twenty feet below the surface. 
Next he pulls it out. On the shove the 
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boat advances quickly a distance roughly 
estimated in round numbers at three 
feet. On the recoil, that is, the pull- 
out, it recedes slowly about thirty-six 
inches. This makes a net gain that can 
readily be detected by the human eye. 
As we proceeded deeper into the slough 
the weeds grew taller, ranker and more 
affectionate. Ever and anon a duck 
yapped on our larboard or starboard. It 
cheered us, and we stirred our physiques 
to prodigious effort. The minutes flew 
by, and the jungle seemed to stretch out 
like a pair of year-before-last suspenders. 
We paused for atmosphere and Bender 
proceeded to take our latitude and longi- 
tude. 

“We had about given up hope when 
we suddenly came across a slash in the 
towering weeds. A boat had recently 
passed. We peered up this alluring vista 
and the next moment were heading our 
boat along its course. On we went, im- 
pelled by desperation. At the second 
stop for rest Bender remarked that he 
could row- around the entire pond in 
twenty minutes if he were alone. By 
referring to my chronometer I demon- 
strated that we had been under full 
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working pressure for just thirty-one 
minutes. After a few terse remarks 
back and forth we began again. 

“This time we were rewarded. The 
weeds grew gradually shorter and 
thinned noticeably—daylight broke in 
upon us. We soon thrust our prow into 
the free air of heaven. Slowly and cau- 
tiously we forced our craft forward, till 
free from the entangling vegetation, we 
rose to our full height to survey the out- 
look. 

“ E-yaw; Ee-e-vaw-h! E-ce-yaw-ee.’ 

“Ye gods! At sixteen short paces we 
faced the upraised muzzles of our tropi- 
cal steeds—their smiling countenances 
wreathed in asinine delight at our ar- 
rival. It was our own boat track we 
had been following. Mr. E. Bender 
glanced at us with a hunted look in his 
eyes. But we forbore. Coming home we 
touched only the high spots and we con- 
versed but little. Positively, this is our 
last hunt. We shall now stay at home and 
attend to business, and promise our read- 
ers the best paper printed in the coun- 
try, with the usual abundance of pure 
reading matter suitable for the juxta- 
position of advertising literature.” 


N. H. Crowell. 








By E. L. Ballou 
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an’ eulergized the dead 





























We both punched burros into town, ten year ago or more; 
We both et good Dutch-oven bread, an’ had to cook it, too; 
An’ though we didn’t make our beds like Mother used to do, 
We slep’ the same, in blankets, spread the soft side 0’ the floor. 


Hank was a lawyer, but tiie law, it hadn’t come in style 

Till Hank, he read them statoot books, an’ kep’ a-tellin’ us 

Of misdeameanors, crimes, an’ such, an’ makin’ such a fuss 
That we got ’shamed o’ peacefulness, an’ changed things fer a while. 


We buried some, an’ some was hung, an’ some they hit the trail. 
We adversed every claim in sight, an’ shut up all the mines, 
An’ sort 0’ civilized ourselves to somewhat different lines 

Until there wa’n’t no business left ’cept waitin’ fer the mail. 


*Twas Hank that wore the first plug hat an’ biled shirt in the town. 


*Twas him that welcomed Capital, an’ in the church choir led, 
An’ interduced the lecturer, an’ eulergized the dead— 
Thus we wuz gradual civilized through Lawyer Henry Brown. 


Along of them there statoot books come things that was a shame! 
The court it had to sit all night to git the docket free 
Divorce an’ arson, burglarin’, an’ t heft an’ perjury— 





We had not knew them things before, but now we learned the same. 


We fell upon the calendar of things that hadn’t ought, 
An’ ’lowed a eye was worth a eye, a tooth good fer a tooth; 
We didn’t “low that any man could ever tell the truth, 

An’ what we wanted was a place where jestice could be bought. 


*Twas Hank that wept—at ten a weep—o’er “injured innercence,” 
An’ likewise smiled—at ten a smile—when it was smilin’ time, 
*Twas him that scoffed—at ten a scoff—at “imputatin’ crime,” 

Or also howled—at ten a howl—at “ ’niquitious offence.” 


He punched a burro into town, an’ now he’s a M.C. 
His folks has carpets on the floor, an’ eats at the hotel; 
Because, you see, he’s always paid when his emoshuns swell— 
I reckon that’s the difference *tween Henry Brown an’ me. 


L. C. H. 
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OVER THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON 


The Story of Field and Stream’s Exploring Expedition Across 
South America 


By ALVAH D. JAMES 


Part X. 
T HIS, the last instalment of this 
series, is to be descriptive of our 
descent of the main stem of the Amazon 
river, from the confluence of the Ucayali 
to the great river’s mouth in the At- 
lantic ocean. 

We were traveling down the Ucayali 
river on a day of August, weary of the 
river’s yellow flood, weary of the inces- 
sant jabber of Spanish and German, 
of the inactivity, the heat, and the mos- 
quitoes. On this day we heard a great 
deal of talk of the “Maranon.” We had 
a highly colored account of the great 
river served up with coffee; we heard 
more of it at breakfast; and at dinner 
the talk was-all of the Maranon. We 
were to reach the great stream at eight 
o'clock in the evening, so they said. 
But at that hour we were still headed 
northward, rumbling through the muddy 
waters of the Ucayali. At a quarter 
past eight the engineer told me we 
would surely see the world’s greatest 
river at half-past the hour; and at half- 
past he changed the time to eight forty- 
five; and then nine o’clock rolled around. 

I had heard of the Amazon as a 
school boy; read of it as a youth; and 
dreamed of it as a man. And I heard, 
and I read, and I dreamed that it was 
a great, great river. I imagined that it 
was broad, oh, so broad. And the cap- 
tain of the launch, and the engineer of 
the launch, and even the cook’s boy, told 
me that it was a “grande rio,” and made 
such gestures that I might, had 1 tried, 
believed the mighty river to be as broad 
as from the sun to the moon. 

The hour was nine o’clock. Dinner 
was over, and darkness had settled. I 
took out my watch and looked at it; 
and just as I did so the chief engineer, 
whom I was standing near, touched me 


on the shoulder and pointing away into 
the darkness of our port bow, exclaimed, 
“Ze Maranon, ze Maranon.” I looked, 
but saw nothing but darkness and an un- 
certain landscape. The Jaunch’s course 
now veered from north to east. It was 
indeed the Maranon. But I could see 
nothing but darkness; so I lay down in 
my hammock and slept till morning. 

When day came I opened my eyes to 
perceive, at last, the flood of the world’s 
greatest river. At last it was the Ama- 
zon. How broad was it? Instantly I 
was disappointed. Instead of a great, 
broad, bay-like river which I had antici- 
pated, I gazed upon a stream certainly 
not more than two miles in breadth. A 
pretty colored river, *tis true, and a 
prettily bounded river; the banks seemed 
to be more attractive than the banks of 
the Ucayali; but the idea of the Ama- 
zon being but two miles broad at a dis- 
tance of nearly two thousand miles from 
its source! 

We sipped coffee that morning at 
eight o’clock. And at half-past nine we 
ran ashore. We were due at the city of 
Iquitos at ten o’clock had no accident 
befallen us. But our captain apparent- 
ly had more beard than intellect. And 
he had a weakness for the banks. The 
current of the river was tolerably swift, 
averaging seven miles an hour, and here 
and there in the stream were clumps of 
stranded dead trees, around which the 
water swirled and eddied. We ran 
aground near where a cottonwood was ly- 
ing, and it appeared to me that even a 
Virginia mountaineer would have known 
better than to attempt to carry a steam- 
boat across a bar over which the trunk 
of a tree failed to float. And the placid- 
ity of the stupid captain under the cir- 
cumstances was simply maddening. 
There we were, poor benighted Ameri- 
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cans, waiting and praying, even, to be 
landed. We had nothing to eat but 
beans and rice, nothing to drink but 
warm water, and there was scarcely any 
place to lie down. Under the circum- 
stances to be carried pell-mell onto a 
bar in broad daylight was aggravating 
in the extreme. Then what should the 
commandante do but cock up his feet on 
the rail (just like a Virginian) and 
order tea, which he sipped and sipped 
like a dude at a lawn féte, while the 
ramshackle launch grunted and groaned 


my enchanted city that when we were 
charged ten sols for the privilege of 
leaving, the price was paid to a man and 
never a complaint uttered. 

Iquitos is a city of ten thousand souls 
—ten thousand immoral souls; a city in 
which rubber is mammon and rice the 
staff of life. This little one-storied city, 
tucked up on a high hill on the north 
bank of the Amazon, is the capital of 
the great Province de Loretto—famous 
for its breadfruit. From England a 


line of steamships runs direct to Iquitos, 
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and lurched, and the firemen and wood- 
men cursed. 

We were finally off, and at eleven 
_o’clock we sighted a group of pretty 
white houses on a high hill in the dis- 
tance to the eastward—the city of Iqui- 
tos. It looked like an enchanted city 
from a distance—the white houses in 
the green setting. As we bore down on 
the city the steward took up a collection. 
The charge for entering the port was two 
sols each. An objection was raised to 
the price, and we were allowed to go in 
for a sol apiece. I never knew exactly 
why that was, and I did not inquire very 
particularly. Be it said that even a sol 
was too much. And so unattractive was 


which is supposed to be 2,600 miles from 
the sea. Launches navigate the main 
Amazon (the Maranon) for six hundred 
miles farther. 

We “kept house” in Iquitos for three 
weeks—rented a “villa” and went to 
market every morning. I have neglect- 
ed to say that poor Cash was taken from 
the launch unconscious when we reached 
there. The trip had been too much for 
his weakened cons#ttution, and after the 
return to civilization at the confluence 
of the Pachitea and the Ucayali, the 
fever—the “Creeping Johnny,” as 
Ewart called it,—attacked him and he 
failed rapidly. For seventeen days, in 
the miserable little hospital he hovered 
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between life and death. And the mental 
agony I suffered, together with my im- 
paired health, made me ill also. How- 
ever, I was able to be about nearly every 
day, and Cash had the best of care we 
three and the hospital attendants were 
able to give him. But from the first I 
feared he would never recover; the old 
worry was still with me. 

Cash had his faults, like the rest of 
us; but never have I known a man so 
patient under trying circumstances. On 
the long, weary days on the Pichis: he 
was always cheerful, and willing to do 
more than his share of the work and to 
take more than his portion of risk. And 
I am sure it was his care, and his par- 
rot broth that saved me from the fever 
when I was down with it at the aban- 
doned rubber hunters’ hut on the Pachi- 
tea. And as I thought of it all I re- 
membered how Cash had talked to me, 
while I was convalescing, of his home, 
and his wife and children, so far away 
in England. I remembered how I had 
counseled him to return to them, and 
how he seemed to waver between his 
duty to them and the fascination of the 
listless, adventurous life he had been 
leading. All day long, day in and day 
out, whether I thought of work, of the 
future, or of the past, there was ever 
before me the picture of a little white, 


sun-lit English cottage, with green shut- 
ters, and a young woman watching from 
the little garden. Watching—ah! One 
might think no one would watch and 
wait for the home-coming of any one 
of four vagabonds such as we were. But 
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THE PORTUGUESE PILOT OF THE “BOLIVAR” 


Cash had known a better day; and no 
matter where he may roam, no matter 
how low he may fall, the man who has 
placed his seal upon a woman can not 


by her be forgotten. So I felt doubly 
responsible for Cash, and as I saw him 
daily failing I sometimes wished I might 
never have seen South America. I 
could make no plans, could write noth- 
ing, did not care to learn of the country 
’round about; Henschen did not even 
care to make pictures. We could only 
watch and wait and hope. But our 
hopes were vain. Poor Cash never re- 
gained consciousness, and at eight 
o'clock, on the morning of our seven- 
teenth day in Iquitos, the Angel of 
Death gently touched him, and he left 
us with a smile—a wan, kindly smile 
that perhaps was meant for better eyes 
and a truer heart than any of ours—for 
the lonely little woman in far-away Eng- 
land who that moment became a widow. 

We had Cash buried in a quaint 
little Catholic grave-yard on a 
sheltered hillside, and a _ venerable 


STREAM 
Spanish priest committed his dust 
to the dust of Peru. 

Meanwhile a ship was sighted one Sep- 
tember day, and then we heard the word 
“Bolivar” muttered on the streets. The 
“Bolivar,” from England, was in port. 
When this ship sailed we sailed on her, 
and for twelve long days we wound our 
weary way around the bends and along 
the reaches of the longest, the muddiest, 
and, altogether, the greatest river in the 
world. 

Before taking up the narrative of our 
trip down the Amazon, let me say a 
few words concerning the slave trade in 
and about Iquitos, which is the head of 
navigation on the Amazon. It is not 
generally known, but a thriving traffic 
in slaves exists there. The rubber hunt- 
ers buy children (often for a rickety 
muzzle-loading shot gun) of _ the 
Chuncha and Cashibos Indians, and sell 
them in Iquitos for from 150 to 300 sol 
($75 to $150). Hardly a household of 
the better class in Iquitos has less than 
three or four of these Ind’un slaves. 
They are treated kindly and make obedi- 
ent and competent servants, and as they 
are much better off than when free in 
the wilds they are no doubt contented. 
The peon system existing all along the 
Amazon is really a semi-slavery, though 
those practising it would be indignant at 
the use of the term. 

We learned in Iquitos that the Indi- 
ans are very willing to keep away from 
explorers and rubber hunters, as they 
have been beaten and treated without 
mercy in any and all unpeaceable en- 
counters. As a general rule they keep 
to the interior, and are chary of show- 
ing themselves to white men, and this, 
no doubt, accounts for their peculiar ac- 
tions in the vicinity of our hut on the 
Pachitea. They have not the spirit of 
the Western Indians in the United 
States, and explorers find them less dan- 
gerous than the occasional lawless rub- 
ber hunters. Henschen said he feared 
the sand flies more than Indians. 

There is really so much to be said 
about the Amazon that it is hard to 
know where to begin. Of course it is 
a marvelous river. But for all that it 
is disappointing and much overrated. To 











AN AMAZON RIVER STEAMER 


the thinker, the philosopher and man 
of science, it is of great interest be- 
cause it is superlative. Of the thousands 
of its kind it is the greatest in the world, 
—the law of cause and effect working to 
its utmost. But to the average observer 
it is a narrow, muddy river, bounded by 
low, muddy banks. Day in and day out 
the scene remains unchanged. Always 
the river, the sky, and the forest; here 
a settlement and there a settlement, and 
every settlement like every other one, 
every estuary like every other estuary. 
Only the temperature seems to change, 
and that grows apparently greater every 
day. 

There is little or no bird life to be 
seen on the Amazon, practically no ani- 
mal life at all; and never the sight of a 


flower gladdens the vision. 1 have 
viewed natural spectacles that fairly 
made one tingle with delight. I have 


stood in the Andes and viewed peaks 
shooting into the blue ether from a gorge 
and believed the spectacle to be so grand 
that it would stir the soul of the greatest 
dullard of the human race. Whereas 
the monotony of the Amazon river de- 
presses rather than elevates. The water 
itself is the filthiest yellow, and not only 
is it hideously ugly in itself, but it im- 
parts a dead, hateful appearance to all 
the surroundings. This fact was made 
evident when we entered the Rio Negro 
—the black river. This is one of the 
great tributaries of the Amazon—the 
largest, in fact, flowing in from the 
north. Its waters, while not exactly 
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black, are dark brown. One day, about 
ten o’clock in the morning, we came to 
this black-water river and turned into it 
for a call at the city of Manaos. The 
instant we emerged from the yellow 
river into the black the scene awakened ; 
the landscape seemed to smile. Islands 
here and there appeared like visions of 
beauty; even the native boats seemed to 
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waters refuse to mix, and for thirty 
miles is witnessed the odd sight of two 
distinct rivers flowing in the same chan- 
nel. The line of demarcation is very 
narrow and clearly defined. 

The Madeira is a gray-water river; 
and like the Rio Negro it is a veritable 
monster. Indeed the mightiness of the 
Amazon can be appreciated only by com- 








THE PLAZA IN PARA 


glide easier over this new river’s sur- 
face. We were not allowed to land at 
Manaos, on account of an _ existing 
plague, so we put about and returned 
to the Amazon; and as we stood on the 
ship’s deck and viewed the junction of 
the two streams we beheld one of the 
odd sights of the continent. The Rio 
Negro, where it flows into the Amazon, 
is three-and-a-quarter miles broad. The 
Amazon itself is about two-and-a-half 
miles broad at the same point. From 
all appearances the black water river is 
the larger of the two, and in very truth 
it is a great river, being some ninety feet 
deep at its mouth, and nearly thirty 
miles broad just above Manaos. The 
black river pours its flood into the yel- 
low water of the Amazon, crowding the 
waters of the latter almost two-thirds 


of the way to the south bank. The 


prehending the vastness of its tributaries. 
The Madeira, for instance, is larger than 
the Mississippi. We passed the mouth 
of this great stream one night about sun- 
down. I was standing on the bridge at 
the time with Captain Lyons, when the 
ship came suddenly from out of a group 
of islands and headed into a great, broad 
bay. I stood, I say, on the bridge, some 
thirty-five or forty feet above the water, 
and so broad was this bay that I could 
barely see land looking either to the 
north or to the south. Said Captain 
Lyons, “This has the appearance of a 
sort of bay, but it is not; it is merely 
the full width of the Amazon.” He 
meant that at practically every other 
point of the river its great breadth is 
obscured by islands. There are islands 
everywhere, big ones and littles ones. 
Some of these are washed from their 
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foundations at times, and then there 
may be seen the spectacle of a floating 
land mass. Naturally the navigation of 
such a river is highly difficult. So dif- 
ficult is it indeed that pilots are com- 
pelled to serve a ten years’ appreticeship 
before being allowed to take charge of 
even the smallest crafts. The older of 
the “Bolivar’s” two pilots had served 
twenty-five years on the river. Yet he 
ran us ashore, and we stayed there a day 
and a night. 

toing back to the volume of the Ama- 
zon’s estuaries, I am reminded that they 
bring into the main stream the drainage 
of two-thirds of the whole continent. 
And owing to the vegetation of the great 
valley being of such density as to cause 
the minimum of evaporation, the Ama- 
zon simply must be a tremendous river. 
So vast is it, in fact, that the bare sight 
of the great volume of water is one of 
the most marvelous sights of South 
America. Yet at the town of Obidos, 
five hundred miles from the river’s 
mouth, the mighty stream contracts to 
the astounding narrowness of one and a- 
quarter miles. Wallace estimates that 
five hundred thousand cubic feet of 
water pass this town every second dur- 
ing the dry season. 

In twelve days after leaving Iquitos 
we were in Para, at the mouth of the 
right branch of the Amazon, known as 
the Para river, where a portion of the 
flood of the great Amazon sweeps to the 


THE 


south of Marajo Island. The mouth of 
the Amazon itself, between Cape North 
and Marajo Island, is 150 miles wide. 
Truly itis a “grande rio.” 

Para is a city of 35,000, and we found 
when we landed there that Portuguese 
was the language of Brazil. The “Boli- 
var” did not make a landing between 
Iquitos and Para. Being a coast city and 
rather a large place Para was rather un- 
interesting, so we visited there but ten 
days, when we took passage for New 
York on the “Cametense,” of the Booth 
line, and Frerp anp Srream’s Amazon 
expedition had evolved from an endeavor 
to cross South America into a story, 
written by the wayside and illustrated 
from photographs that were much hard- 
er to preserve than was the temper of 
the patient fellow who made them. 
Ewart, our taxidermist, had never a skin 
to show for all the whole long trip 
through the forest, but he said he was 
thankful to save his own. 

So as we steamed away north from 
Peru on the morning of a bright day in 
September, we three representatives of 
America’s magazine of the out-of-doors 
said our good-byes to South America, 
the land of the sun-worshipers, of his- 
tory, of gold, and of fever. And as the 
land faded and the last promontory 
slipped into the sea, leaning on the rail 
over the ship’s stern I thought of our 
late comrade, asleep on the quiet hillside 
in far-away Peru. 


END. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XXI11.—Green-wine TeaL.—ll. 

WE placed our decoys in the channel, 

for it was to be a day of pass or 
flight shooting. The water was deep, so 
we lengthened the strings of the decoys 
and arranged them into two groups, one 
upon each side of the channel, so that 
a flock could find a place to alight in 
if they so desired. Ducks, as a rule, 
prefer to drop in between or outside 
decoys or other ducks rather than alight 
right amongst them. In setting out 
decoys much depends upon the season 
and its age, the kind of ducks expected, 
depth of water, the existing feeding, 
roosting and playing grounds, the growth 
of vegetation and the amount of open 
water. The diving ducks seek open water 
of good depth, rough or calm. Non- 
divers prefer shallow water, preferably 
calm, where food can be obtained by 
tipping up, the whole body not being 
submerged. Divers will go twenty or 
thirty feet down to tear up roots and 
other submerged plants, going clear to 
and even along the bottom. Non-divers 
avoid deep water, though they will dally 
around the banks of deep rivers and 
lakes. Blue-wing teal will hang around 
and profit by the subaqueous perform- 
ances of the coot,or mud hen, which tears 
up its food from the bottom to float and 
eats it on the surface; the baldpate plays 
the same tricks on the redhead, so we 
have hangers-on and parasites even in 
the duck family. 

Pass or flight shooting is par excel- 
lence the sport of the teal shooting, giv- 
ing one shots at birds traveling at all 
rates of speed, as well as all angles, as 
they check or halt for a moment or whip 
and wheel into the decoys. Or they will 


pass on with a rush and return, dipping 
and pitching at all angles into the de- 
coys, or perhaps climb into the air over 
them in rapid transit. It tries the nerve 
of the old duck shot, let alone the tyro 
who has had little or no pass shooting. 


While facing the decoys, which quickly 
swung and faced the wind, a flock, fol- 
lowed by a few pairs and singles, passed 
near by, some within shot; my com- 
panion wanted to grab his gun and 
shoot, but my expression was adverse to 
it. By letting them go by they most 
likely would return, having seen the de- 
coys and not having been shot at or 
frightened in any manner. We also 
gained time in getting out the decoys 
and running into and fixing up our 
blinds. Many shooters would have 
risked a shot on the hazard of chances. 
But even if one should kill a bird or 
two, he will waste time and lose shots 
if birds fly by not being in cover, so he 
is really the loser in the end. Such has 
been my experience, and the experience of 
duck shooters of my acquaintance as well. 

While making the finishing touches 
to our blinds a flock of teal was seen 
approaching, sweeping low over the water 
as they neared our decoys. My com- 
panion got a line shot, which caused 
them to whip and scatter in all direc- 
tions, so I had to take a pair, one with 
each barrel. Partner fired his left into 
the flock, but as they were scattered 
and he did not pick a bird, he drew a 
clean miss. In making a line shot one 
should never shoot haphazard into the 
flock. Always pick your bird where 
several more come within line, or you 
will find there is always a hole to shoot 
through, and you will realize the signifi- 
cance of the two pictures “To Hit is 
History” and “To Miss is Mystery,” 
produced by FreLp anD STREAM; and a 
valuable suggestion in duck shooting. 

A few singles came by, then a pair. 
These were followed by occasional little 
flocks, out of which we made a fair score. 
Some that were winged were quickly 
shot over, to avoid the labor and trouble 
of running them down; also in the hurry 
to get out, one is liable to displace or 
otherwise injure his blind. Still they 
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came in little flocks, big flocks, pairs and 
singles, often passing over out of shot, 
paying no attention to the decoys; but 
as a rule they dipped to the decoys, or if 
they passed by wheeled and swung over 
them upon their return flight. 

For some hours we had mixed shoot- 
ing, drawing principally greenwing, 
with now and then a few bluebills and 
redheads and downing one canvasback. 
They usually decoyed readily, or passed 
over within shot. As the sun began to 
drop in the west many and larger flocks 
passed over, a few dropping down within 
range. Still we noticed hundreds passing 
over high and paying no attention to the 
decoys. This suggested a cold snap or 
approaching storm. After picking up 
our decoys, we saw many flocks passing 
that might have decoyed, but we had 
ducks enough; the whistle of their wings 
as we drove homeward around the lake, 
portended a great flight. 

Most writers in sporting literature de- 
scribe only the big days, but the bad or 
indifferent ones are scarcely mentioned. 
In the history of every shooter’s life there 
are many bad, if not entirely blank days, 
and it behooves us to now and then give 
some account of them by which knowl- 
edge may be obtained. 

Some years ago I was shooting with a 
friend upon the Illinois bottoms, east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Oquaw 
rivers. The water was high and the low 
ground was nearly all submerged, but the 
flood was receding rapidly. We had 
been shooting for several days with in- 
different luck, owing to the birds having 
no regular flight or feeding grounds, 
and each night at camp we discussed the 
situation pro and con with renewed en- 
ergy, and started out each morning with 
increased ambition and anticipation. The 
water was falling fast and muddy places, 
bald knobs and extended shore line were 
rapidly being exposed. So we were con- 
tent to wait and watch development, 
guided by every sign which might occur. 
A good many large flocks of green-wing 
teal were observed every day, but no 
flight could be picked out; they 
kept to the shores and when driven 
up settled down anywhere on the mud 
banks, for food was plentiful, being rap- 
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idly exposed by falling water every day. 

One evening about sundown we no- 
ticed upon returning to camp many 
flocks of teal working up and down one 
of the channels, which was slowly show- 
ing muddy banks, the channels narrow- 
ing as the water receded. We decided to 
investigate the surroundings next morn- 
ing, in the hope of retrieving our fallen 
fortunes. We started early, with plenty 
of decoys and pushed up the channel 
until we reached some good cover upon 
each side, where the water was about 
sixty yards wide. We placed the decoys 
between us, picking out our blinds not 
diametrically opposite, for reasons al- 
ready assigned, arranged them in order 
and awaited developments. More than 
an hour passed, the sun was over an hour 
high, yet nothing came, save that we 
caught a glimpse of a few scattering 
flocks high up in the distance. My com- 
panion was growing discouraged, but we 
lighted our pipes again and patiently 
waited; we had experienced many poor 
days and one more might work in. 

Suddenly a flock of teal came up the 
channel, heading right for us; but they 
swung off about 300 yards below and 
whipped over some muddy places, passed 
on, wheeled and pitched down. Soon a 
little flock appeared, but turned off near 
the same place and joined the others; 
others followed with indications of a 
general flight. At this place there was 
no cover at all, but we determined to get 
on the flight in some way. We each cut 
two bunches of rushes, placed them in 
our boats, took up our decoys and pushed 
down to the crossing place. Then we put 
out our decoys, unloaded our blinds and 
took our boats back to the rushes we 
had left, and returned to the objective 
place. Here we each made a blind, about 
sixty yards apart, one bunch of rushes 
being cut in two and stacked up in front 
in the mud, the other pushed into the 
muddy ooze to kneel upon. 

Muddy coats, boots, guns and shell 
boxes were everywhere in evidence that 
afternoon in camp, but a quiet glance at 
the bunches of teal was conducive of 
good cheer. 

Length 14; wing 7; tarsus 120; ex- 
tent 22.50; middle toe 1.30. 








OUR FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 
XXII.—The Pacific Salmon 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


Tus young student, or the interested 
and intelligent angler will, doubt- 
less, from a kindergarten standpoint of 
observation, acquire more quickly a 
knowledge of the most important ana- 
tomical differences between the Pacific 


Pacific fish shows a large increase in the 
number of rays in the anal fin over those 
on its Atlantic congener, and if a freshly 
caught fish, taken during or near the 
spawning season, is examined the snout 
will be found to be more pronounced 























THE M’CLOUD RIVER.—WHERE THE SALMON GO TO SPAWN, 
HUNDBEDS OF MILES FROM THE SEA 


and Atlantic salmon, than through the 
study of the books of the ichthyologists, 
who usually deal with differentiations 
only to be seen by the aid of the dissect- 
ing knife. A glance at the form of the 


and crooked or hooked than in the east- 
ern species ; the body is more compressed, 
the mouth wider and a fleshy hump may 
be seen on the back in front of the first 
dorsal fin. We are told by the fish sa- 
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vants that the ceca (blind sacs or 
pouches between the large and small in- 
testines) are more numerous, also the 
branchiostegals (bony rays that support 
the gill membranes of a fish), and the 
gill-rakers (bony appendages on the in- 
ner edge of the front part of the arch 
of the gill), appear in greater numbers 
on the Pacific form. 

From the above notes it will be readi- 
ly seen that as anglers not versed in 
the technique of ichthyic study, we have 
to depend at sight on the number ot 
rays in the anal fin, the one on the belly 
next to the tail. On the Pacific species 
these rays or props of the fin range from 
fourteen to twenty, varying in the differ- 
ent species. 

Apart from the dry details of com- 
parative anatomy the Pacific salmon pre- 
sent most interesting life histories, the 
ending of which occurs when their first 
reproductive act is completed, and in 
this respect the salmon of the Pacific 
may be called the ephemera of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Observations for a long 
series of years have determined the fact 
that all species of our Western salmons 
die after they have spawned, and this 
not only occurs among those that travel 
hundreds of miles from the ocean to 
their spring-fed bridal streams, but with 
those that spawn within comparatively 
short distances from the sea. For a long 
time these salmon were supposed, after 
spawning, to float down stream, tail 
foremost and apparently recruit, like 
the “kilts” or spent individuals of the 
Atlantic species, in the deeper sections 
before going again to the salt waters and 
remaining there until the spawning in- 
stinct again impelled them to visit the 
fresh waters. 

The abrased condition of the body of 
the salmon when seen on the spawning- 
beds was for years thought to be caused 
by the perils of the journey to the spawn- 
ing grounds, through jumping the falls, 
breasting the rugged and rocky ways of 
turbulent rapids, shouldering and 
crowding each other in the narrow chan- 
nels, the instinct of reproduction ani- 
mating them to lead rather than follow 
the great shoals to the spawning-beds. 
This theory has been abandoned by 
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many prominent ichthyologists and of 
the numerous papers on the subject of 
the Pacific salmon that have been pub- 
lished, none of them so lucidly and forci- 
bly state the facts as Bulletin 47 of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in which are 
recorded the observations of practical 
students of the life histories of many 
fish, particularly of the salmons of the 
West, which are now believed to die im- 
mediately after spawning and the abra- 
sions on the bodies to be caused by fight- 
ing each other on the beds. This seems 
to be certainly the fact in the case of 
the blueback salmon spawning in the 
waters of Idaho. 

It is refreshing to the layman when 
a fish savant forgets, for the nonce, the 
technicalities of science and feels that 
the charm of his beloved study does not 
consist solely in a knowledge of bones, 
blood-vessels, nerves and muscles. He 
is apt at such times to find that even a 
fish, cold-blooded as it is, is possessed 
of qualities that have rarely a duplica- 
tion in the animal economy; that there 
is somewhat of an heroic strain in their 
make up; that the phrase “instinct” is 
weak and inexpressive when applied to 
designate the development of their emo- 
tional nature. In this connection note 
what Dr. David 8. Jordan so delight- 
fully writes about the perilous journey 
of the Pacific salmon to its spawning- 
bed, one thousand miles or more up- 
ward from the sea: 

“Spring has come again and _ the 
south-lying snowdrifts of the Cascade 
mountains once more felt that the earth 
was wheeling sunwards. The cold snow 
water ran down from the mountains and 
into the Columbia river. The high water 
went far out into the sea and our salmon 
felt it in his gills. What about 
our salmon did we know? He did what 
every grown salmon in the ocean does 
when he feels the glacier water once 
more upon his gills. He became 4 
changed being. He spurned the bland-. 
ishments of soft-shelled crabs. The 
pleasures of the table and of the chase, 
heretofore his only delights, lost their 
charm for him. He turned his course 
straight toward the direction whence the 
cold water came, and for the rest of his 
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life never tasted a mouthful of food. 
He moved on toward the river mouth, 
at first playfully, as though he were not 
really certain whether he meant any- 
thing after all. Afterward, when he 
struck the full current of the Columbia, 
he plunged straight forward with an un- 
flinching determination that had in it 
something ot the heroic. When he had 
passed the rough water of the bar, he 
was not alone—a great army of salmon 
were with him. In front were thousands 
pressing on, and behind there were 
thousands more, all moved by a common 
impulse, which urged them up the Co- 
lumbia. They were all swimming 
bravely along where the current was 
deepest, when suddenly the foremost felt 
something tickling like a cobweb about 
their noses and under their chins. They 
changed their course a little to brush it 
off, and it touched their fins as well. 
Then they tried to slip down with the 
current and thus leave it behind. But, 
no! the thing, whatever it was, although 
the touch was light, refused to let go 
and held them like a filter, for it was a 
great gill net, a quarter of a mile long, 
stretched squarely across the mouth of 
the river. . . . All this time our 
salmon is going up the river, eluding 
one net as by a miracle, and soon having 
need of more miracles to escape the rest. 
So he went on day and night, where the 
water was deepest, stopping not to feed 
or loiter by the way, till at last he came 
to a wild gorge, where the great river 
became an angry torrent, rushing wide- 
ly over a huge staircase of rocks. But 
our hero did not falter, and summoning 
all his forces, he plunged into the Cas- 
ecades. The current caught him and 
dashed him against the rocks. A whole 
row of silvery scales came off and glist- 
ened in the water like sparks of fire. 
Again he tried to surmount the Cascades 
and at last he succeeded, and an Indian 
on the rock was waiting to receive him. 
But the Indian with his spear was less 
skilful than he was wont to be, and our 
hero escaped, and with him came one 
other, and henceforth these two pursued 
their perilous journey together. . . 
These long and dangerous passages to 
their spawning-beds occupy a period, in 





some instances, of four months’ duration. 
The fish that voyage up the Columbia 
river are supposed to travel about three 
miles per day, but those that enter the 
same river in the spring and ascend to 
the spring waters of the Sawtooth moun- 
tains of Idaho, must make an average of 
about four miles per day to reach their 
spawning grounds in due season for re- 
production. of their kind. 

No data exist from which to describe 
the habits of the salmon when in the 
ocean. The National Government, 
through the investigation of the United 
States Fish Commission, has given the 
subject a great deal of attention at a 
large expense, but the results have been 
meagre and concerning the ocean so- 
journ of some species of salmon entirely 
conjectural. It has, however, been ascer- 
tained that king and silver salmon of all 
sizes are in Puget sound at all seasons 
of the year; that the king salmon takes 
a trolling spoon in Monterey bay, near 
the shore and at a distance of six or 
eight miles from it. Hence it is believed 
that these two species probably remain 
not very far from the mouths of ‘the 
rivers in which they were spawned. 

The time of arrival of the Pacific 
salmon at the mouths of the rivers in 
which they spawn varies with the differ- 
ent species. There are two “runs,” one 
in the spring and the other in the fall, 
and those of the early date are of the 
most economic value from the stand- 
point of the canneries. The king or 
quinnat and the blueback salmon habitu- 
ally “run” in the spring; the former 
being very large fish, sometimes reaching 
100 pounds in weight, and the latter, 
a very small one, seldom growing beyond 
five pounds. Despite the great dissimi- 
larity in weight these two fishes possess 
many traits in common. They are the 
most prized by the canners, owing to the 
rich coloration of their flesh and the 
great numbers that can be caught in 
the early spring long before the growth 
of their organs of reproduction has re- 
duced the richness of their flesh. Both 
fish commence to “run” during the last 
days of March and continue, with oceca- 
sional interregnums, until the actual 
spawning season—August to November. 








In this month the sign of the shotgun 
is in the ascendant. The rod, not yet use- 
less, is none the less the 
SEPTEMBER more forsaken tool. The 
crisp air has the call of 
the marsh and the summons of the cover 
in it. The world is donning khaki, and it 
is for a man to bear arms and to march 
afield, himself khaki colored for good har- 
mony. It is excellent sweet, this ery of 
the autumn uplands and marshes and cov- 
ers! Is it not difficult to resist? Why re- 
sist it? It is no virtue to be wretched, 
ancient doctrine to the cuntrary notwith- 
standing. It is no crime to be a man. 
Why resist? Why lose the voice of the 
wild goose, high overhead, or the lower 
clamorings of the lesser fowls? Why deny 
oneself the sound and sight of the big 
grouse, rocking away on well grown pin- 
ion in the sharpening air of the prairies? 
Why lose the rush of the woodland bird in 
the covers now growing brown? Why not 
just go? It is the only medicine for the 
disease, just as sleep is the only cure for 
want of sleep. 

And then, think of the dog. He exists 
for this purpose. His year has been spent 
till now waiting for September. There is 
riot in his blood as well as your own. 
Would you be cruel to a dog? Think 
what joy is his as he rushes over the fields 
and covers which are now changing to a 
deader green or to incipient brown, or 
to red and gray and yellow as the case 
may be in the panorama of the day? For 
this the dog has lived, all through the hot 
summer, the cold winter. So have you. 

It is comforting to believe that this 
fall brings to the shooters of America, 
as a whole, as great privileges as were 
theirs last fall, greater privileges than 
were possible five years ago. The laws are 


perhaps more strict, the bag limit is per- 
haps more restricted, the number of days 
for shooting somewhat less, yet on the 
whole there are, in our belief, more game 
birds in America than there were at this 
date last winter. We are, after severe 
discipline, beginning to learn our national 
lesson. Let us hope that it will be easier 
and easier every year. In that case we 
shall surely never lose our privileges to an 
extent which shall rob “opening day” of 
its flavor of interest and excitement. 
That were a sorry time in our life as a 
nation of men which would give no spe- 
cial significance to September, the begin- 
ning of the shooting season, the beginning 
of the fall. That unhappy time is far 
away for America. It is not here to-day, 
this month, this month of September. 
Wherefore, God bless you, merry gentle- 
men; and may you have good hunting. 


The two most prominent instances of 
heavy convictions for offences against the 


game laws during the 
TWO HEAVY current year, come re- 
CONVIC- spectively from Pennsyl- 
TIONS vania and Minnesota. On 

July 22 Justice Gildner, 
at Rockwood, Pa., fined Herman Fogle, 
Austin Schrock and Madison Ronesberg 
$16.60 each for catching 166 tarpon eat- 
fish contrary to the law. The fish were 
trapped by means of wire pens. 

The Minnesota case was confirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota July 
29, and is an important decision. In 
Jackson County district court, Wm. Poole 
and Wm. Kerr were fined for having in 
illegal possession 2,000 wild ducks. The 
fine was for $10 for each bird. Appeal 
was taken on the ground that the fine 
was excessive, and counsel attacked the 
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constitutionality of the statute prohibit- 
ing the killing and selling of game for 
commercial purposes. The men were a 
part of an organized gang of market 
shooters, backed by Chicago commission 
houses. They took two wagon loads of 
wild ducks across the state line into Iowa. 
The fight between this gang of market 
hunters and the state game commission 
has been a bitter one. The victory for 
Agent Fullerton in the Supreme Court 
is one of the greatest triumphs for game 
protection ever achieved in the history 
of the work in this country. 

The law provides a fine of $10 for each 
offence. This does not mean $10 for all 
the offences combined in killing a hundred 
fish or a hundred ducks. Why, then, are 
these fines excessive? Is the punishment 
for burglary or murder excessive? Who 
is to pass upon that? The courts are be- 
ginning to realize that it is for them to 
pass upon the violations of the game laws 
precisely as upon the violation of any 
other laws. This is justice. Justice is 
sometimes unwelcome to the offender. 


Who can paint a camp fire? Who ever 
did quite paint a camp fire? Who ever 
will quite put on canvas, 

WHO CAN — for our loving and ap- 
PAINT? proving, yet critical and 
remembering gaze, that 

subtle splendor of the night and shadows, 
of the light and warmth and radiance and 
comfort of the camp fire? At hand the 
glow is red and strong. The artist may 
compass that. He may make a red blur, 
and say that it is the fire; but it is not 
the fire of the bivouac in the woods. That 
fire is not the same for any two moments. 
This stream of tiny sparks, winding and 
wavering upwards, varies with each in- 
constant whisper of the breeze. The 
greens of the foliage surrounding the 
camp fire throw strange, impossible shad- 
ows, against a sky impossibly black, shad- 
ows whose texture alters every instant. 
The sparks which rise and pass away into 
the infinite night light up these hanging 
bovghs as well as does the fire more 
strongly down below. There are a thou- 
sand interfusions of chiaroscura along a 
column of space as tall as the surround- 
ing trees. There is light, and there is 
darkness both, and which is the one or 
which the other no man may say, no man 
may show. The shadows may be so thin 
as to seem transparent or so black and 
deep that they are palpable, tangible 


material. Over the scene is none the less 
a veil of that which is not light and is 
not shadow, mysterious, indefinite, unap- 
proachable, not to be caught and not to 
be comprehended. He who has seen this 
light in the camp by night, far in the for- 
est, deep in the mountains, by marsh or 
lake or stream, has seen his sweetest and 
strangest hours, his sweetest and his 
strangest picture. In the deepest maga- 
zine of his memory, on some secret can- 
vas, he may see it again, and often; but 
never upon material tablet, nor upon any 
printed page. Who could paint a camp 
fire ? 


It is half the fun, or perhaps more than 
half the fun, to get ready. It is as keen a 
delight to go into a sport- 
HALF ing goods store and lean 
THE FUN on the counter and look 
at guns and fishing hooks 
and fly books and knives and camp kit 
of all earthly sorts and descriptions as it is 
to go out and use them. This is no m:re 
repetition in trite form of the old proverb 
about the pleasures of anticipation. We 
speak with scientific accuracy, and after 
close and properly recorded observations 
of our own and of other sportsmen. The 
pulse of a sportsman will quicken by test 
under the spectacle of a new sort of shoot- 
ing or fishing appliance. The sight of a 
well furnished sporting window will raise 
his temperature distinctly. His eye will 
be observed to show a different pupil and 
his skin to take on a changed and im- 
proved condition at the sight of some new 
invention which he is sure is going to be 
just the next thing for his next trip. 
Pathologically he is improved by this 
semi-recumbent position over the show 
case. 

The experienced sportsman often pro- 
tests at the great amount of useless and 
absurd devices which are displayed in the 
store windows, the impossible flies, the 
weird spoon baits, the weedless hook in 
her infinite variety. In his wisdom he 
declares them worthless. Softly. Let us 
not be sure. In the first place, let him 
come into court with clean hands. Is 
he absolutely sure that he has not got one 
each of these same strange devices in his 
own tackle box? And if he has been g0 
virtuous as to abstain, is he able to swear 
that there is not a distinct pleasure to 
be gained even by looking at these gew- 
gaws of the craft? Why then is it that, 
of all manner of places of merchandising, 
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the sporting goods store is the one most 
remembered, most beloved, most patron- 
ized, most zealously be-partisaned, most 
difficult to leave out of mind and out of 
attendance? The charm is there. The 
association of ideas does its full work 
even as we lean and linger. We are under 
the hypnotic suggestion of the stream and 
the wildwood. This very particular fly— 
ah! had he had this on the last trip, our 
friend Jones had not so ignominiously 
beaten us on the stream! We buy that 
fly. It is an act of delight to do so. 
When we take it from the book at the 
stream side, and look at it, and realize 
that after all it was probably not this fly 
but some other that we really meant to 
buy—we are, it is true, in the wildwood, 
but are we any happier than we were at 
the moment we saw that fly under the 
glass of the show case? No, not more so, 
perhaps not as much. The fun, or at 
least half of it, was in getting ready. 
The trout never do act just as they should 
as per schedule. The birds are never quite 
in the likely places. But before we start 


from home, when we buy this new rod, 
or resolve to change to a new load this 
fall for the new shotgun which was pur- 
chased after six months of prayerful re- 


search—then the fish and the birds are 
precisely where they should be, and are 
comporting themselves decently and with 
order. We have half the fun in getting 
ready to disprove our dearest theories. 
For ourselves, we confess a weakness 
which is temperamental in this matter of 
sporting goods places. For many a year 
we have at different moments planned the 
introduction of an Act of Congress which 
should abolish all sporting goods stores 
as dangerous to the industrial prosperity 
of hard working persons—such being the 
good resolution after it was too late to 
save the money which should have paid 
for new shoes, but which went for new 
fly books and camp-stoves and rifles and 
the like. But always, though realizing 
that these seductive places with their 
multi-colored decoration scheme of shiny, 
suggestive and alluring objects, are in all 
likelihood danger-spots for any man hay- 
ing a dollar, we have refrained from any 
revengeful action—and the next time 
when passing by have meekly gone in and 
bought something else! One is helpless 
against that great institution, the sport- 
ing goods showease. Why not yield? 
Why not accept the scientific truth of the 
matter; which is that half the fun is in 
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getting ready. In this view, the tackle 
shops are ministers of grace, the gun 
stores agencies of beneficence. 


The United States is considering the 
question of importing into certain por- 
tions of the dry southwest- 
ern regions of this country 
one or more species of the 
very many species of Afri- 
ean antelope. Uncle Sam 
has more especially taken 
under advisement the question of intro- 
ducing the eland, that enormous antelope 
of the African veldt, nearly as large as a 
Texas horse, which furnished sport for an 
earlier generation of adventurous hunters, 
and which is not even yet extinct. This 
animal, if successfully established, would 
offer to sportsmen of this country a mag- 
nificent species of game, in size surpassed 
only by the elk and moose in America. The 
flesh of the eland is excellent venison. In 
habit it is not so wary as many other 
species of African game, yet it is a sport- 
ing animal and makes a handsome trophy. 
Its habitat in Africa is in many respects 
similar to the waterless plains of the 
Southwest. Like our own prong-horn an- 
telope, it seems able to go for a long per- 
iod without water, and it thrives in a 
country where the vegetation is apparently 
parched and barren of nutrition. 

Another species of antelope which may 
perhaps be brought over from South Afri- 
ca is the springbok, a smaller and more 
active species of antelope, familiar to all 
African hunters. The habits and habitat 
of this animal classify practically as those 
of the eland. There are great wastes in 
portions of the Texas Pan Handle, New 
Mexico, Arizona, perhaps even of the west- 
ern part of what was long known as the 
Neutral Strip, and a part of the extreme 
southwestern part of Kansas, where agri- 
culture does not yet seem to be a practical 
thing, and where settlement in numbers 
by any class of men will remain impossi- 
ble until water is brought upon the land, 
whether artesian or that of rainfall. This 
country, and it is a great one, can not at 
present be laid under irrigation from any 
natural streams. It has long been the 
range of the prong-horn antelope, and was 
the last refuge of the southern herd of 
buffalo. It has been occupied by the cat- 
tle men, but sparsely settled even so, for 
in much of that high and dry desert it 
may be fifty or sixty miles from one wa- 
ter-hole to another. It is a dangerous 
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country for any hunter not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the lay of the water-holes. 
Twenty years ago it carried thousands of 
head of prong-horn antelope, and no doubt 
many of these exist even today. This 
would be an ideal range for these African 
antelope. 

But—and this little word must qualify 
all our natural hopes and preferences in 
this matter—what would be the result of 
planting these noble wild animals even in 
this remote part of America? Would it 
not be the same as that which met the 
numerous partridges introduced in the 
Northwest; which met the Mongolian 
pheasants turned down in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Mississippi and scores of other parts 
of America; the same fate which met our 
own buffalo, and which threatens others of 
the big game species of America? Surely 
when it comes to the question of propaga- 
tion and acclimatization in America the 
first question arising in our mind is the 
old one, What’s the use? As a people we 
deserve few such privileges, for we have 
never shown ourselves able to understand, 
appreciate or confirm them. As to these 
foreign antelope, there could be but one 
hope of suecess attending the experiment; 
an absolute close term of several years, 
and a national game law enforced by the 
U. S. marshals and not by local wardens. 
The bad men of the West were always 
afraid of Uncle Sam’s long arm. The un- 
principled men of all parts of America 
seem to have little fear for the local game 
wardens. We should like to see restored 
the free and open America which our fath- 
ers knew. Since that can not be, we 
should like to see a stern national game 
law, rigidly enforced. This would be im- 
peratively necessary if success were ex- 
pected of this importation of foreign 
game. 


For some time the white races have been 
inviting the yellow tiger of Asia to wake 
up and come play with 

“CAN DO” them. It is beginning to 
wake up. Some time, per- 

haps, we may wish that it had not waked 
up quite so much, and that its style of 
playing were a trifle different; but that 
is a matter not of politics, but of civili- 
zation, and need excite no apprehension. 
If it comes, it comes. Meantime, how- 
ever, in these days of wider acquaintance 
with the far corners of the earth, we are 
gainers by some new ideas and an ocea- 
sional new expression. ‘Two things the 
American who travels in China or the 


Philippines learns to say: “Can do,” and 
“Have got.” If you ask your man servant 
in those countries if he can get you a 
horse or a piece of pie, or a thousand dol- 
lars at the bank, or a clean shirt, his in- 
variable reply, if he be a proper man ser- 
vant, is “Can do!” This means that he 
can do what you ask him to do. If you 
are playing golf with an officer of the 
army in the Philippines, and he makes a 
successful putt on the green, his instinec- 
tive exclamation of triumph is “Have 
got!” This being interpreted is no more 
obvious than when it is not interpreted. 
Neither is the expression “Can do.” 

We do not know whether these expres- 
sions had an equivalent in the Orient be- 
fore the arrival of the white civilization. 
In any case, they express good modern 
doctrine of the sort which makes for 
American success in business or in any- 
thing else. We like the sound of that 
phrase “Can do.” We admire the man 
who, when asked in regard to the result of 
some effort, does not shilly-shally and he 
tate and rub one foot against the ~ wer, 
but who answers with confidence, “Can 
do”—and then does. There is an inti- 
mate relation also between “Can do” and 
“TIave got;” the same relation which ex- 
ists between confidence and success. We 
commend these products of the Orient to 
the professional motto makers of the day. 
Incidentally we almost feel like appro- 
priating them for FreLp anp STreaM. 


An interesting fact in natural history 
is casually mentioned by Mr. McGaffey 
in his story, “The Prairie 

CHANGES Chicken, Past and Pres- 
OF HABIT ent,” printed in this is- 
IN GAME sue. The author men- 
tions the fact that in tne 

cornfield country of Illinois the prairie 
chicken has of late years, owing to its long 
continued dwelling in shady _ places, 
changed in body color distinetly, so that 
instead of its back appearing ashy gray 
and light brown, it is now dark or nearly 
black. This same peculiarity we have no- 
ticed in our own shooting in the more 
settled portions of the Mississippi valley. 
It is an instance of the way in which na- 
ture takes care of her creatures, the way 
in which a changed environment pro- 
duces changed habits or changed appear- 
ance in those creatures. In the grays, the 
sage greens and the browns of the typical 
prairie country of the West in early 
days, the protective coloration of the 
prairie chicken was perfect. Who has not 
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many a time seen his dog point a bird on 
open stubble, and been unable to detect 
the outline of the bird, even though posi- 
tive that he stood within a few feet of it? 
In a corn field, the plow leaves the earth 
more nearly bare of cover. Leave the 
prairie chicken in that sort of cover for 
a decade or so, and presently you may not 
be able to discover it, even did it lie but 
a few yards from you. 

Changes in habit, brought about by the 
advance of civilization upon the haunts of 
our game birds, have been noted by sports- 
men in very many instances. One pro- 
nounced example is that among the mal- 
lard ducks on Lake Puckaway, Wisconsin. 
All shooters know that the mallard is not 
a diving bird, but prefers to feed in shal- 
low water, where its long neck offers 
means sufficient to get at its submerged 
food. Yet that the mallard can dive 
rather efficiently and regularly was proved 
on Puckaway lake. Continually pounded 
out of the marshes along the shore line, 
these birds would take to the open, and 
were often seen feeding and diving in 
water four or five feet in depth. The mal- 
lard duck and prairie chicken are pre- 
cisely like the rest of us. They can do a 


great many things when they are obliged 
to. 


It would be an evil day for the sports- 
man of America were Bob White to be 
removed from the list of 

BOB WHITE game birds. Bob White 
bears with civilization. 

He is one of the most interesting and 
lovable of our game birds, and as well 
one of the most useful. All sportsmen 
know something about Bob White, but 
how many know as much as may be 
learned by deliberate scientific study? 
The United States has spent considerable 
money in studying Bob White. Thus we 
may know that, although sportsmen com- 
monly believe that Bob White eats little 
but grain, he really uses grain as only 
about one-fourth of the total amount of 
his food. Corn makes about 19.41 per 
cent., and wheat about 3.04 per cent of 
his food. <A captive will eat corn and 
wheat almost indifferently. Of the other 
cereals, sorghum, millet, barley, oats, rye 
and kaffir corn make 1.36 per cent. of the 
grain consumed; yet the latter never 
pulls up a grain of planted corn, wheat 
or other cereal. He eats wheat which has 
fallen upon the ground. Six Bob Whites 
have been found with as much as 181 
kernels of corn in their crops, but they 
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did not steal it. It was already wasted. 
One Virginia quail had 508 grains of wheat 
in its crop, but it was wasted grain. The 
seeds of the sumac plant make some por- 
tion of its food. It eats dewberries, wax 
myrtle berries, bay berries, wild straw- 
berries and wild grapes, up to a per cent. 
of 8.53 of its total food, but is no robber 
of vineyards or cultivated berry patches. 
It will eat sheep sorrel, red or white 
clover, grass, lettuce or chickweed, but 
it does not steal vegetables. There are 
sixty different kinds of weed seeds which 
Bob White destroys, and these make up 
50.78 per cent. of his food. To show how 
valuable he is as a weed exterminator, it 
may be stated that one bird has been 
found with its crop loaded with thirty 
buttonwood seeds. Others have been 
found to have eaten 200 to 300 smart 
weed seeds, or 500 seeds of sheep sorrel, 
or 700 of three-sided mercury seeds, or 
1,0€0 seeds of the ragweed! One Bob 
White was found with 3,000 different 
seeds in its crop. Another bird killed on 
Christmas day, 1901, at Kinsale, Va., was 
found to have eaten 1,000 seeds of the 
pigweed. 

Besides this, the Bob White is a scay- 
enger among injurious insects. It eats 
the potato bug, the cucumber beetle, the 
bean beetle, the ladybird bug, the wire 
worm, the May beetles, the boll weevil, 
the caterpillar, the army worm, the cotton 
worm, the cut worm, the Rocky Mountain 
locust and the chinch bug. In the spring 
and summer the numbers of these insects 
eaten by the Bob White quail figures into 
the many millions. How useful that lit- 
tle game bird may be is to be seen by 
the fact that the cotton crop has at times 
been damaged to the extent of $15,000,000 
by the boll weevil. The potato beetle 
sometimes costs the farmer $10,000,000 a 
year. The cotton worm may cost $30,000,- 
000 a year, and there have been years in 
which the chinch bug and the Rocky 
Mountain locust have cost this country 
$100,000,000 in a twelve-month. During 
the breeding season of the Bob White, 
one-third of the food consists of insects. 
The youngsters begin to feed on insects - 
as soon as they get out of the shell. 

We may, therefore, see that the Bob 
White quail is of distinct value as a com- 
mercial institution. He is worth keeping. 
The American way to keep him has been 
to kill him as fast as possible whenever 
and wherever found. Instead of limiting 
the slaughter of so useful a species, we 
have slain these birds by the million, 
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using them as a matter of commerce dead, 
when they were a far better matter of 
commerce left alive. In 1902, one dealer 
in the city of Washington sold 100,000 
Bob White quails—a great many of them 
to lawmakers of this nation. These birds 
now bring from $3 to $5 a dozen. In 
1810 they brought 12 cents a dozen. These 
figures are worth notice by the sportsmen, 
the farmers and the lawmakers of the 
United States. 


In the last three years and a half, there 
have been imported into the United States 
23,178 game birds, made 
IMPORTED up of pheasants, quail, 
GAME partridges, ducks, geese, 
BIRDS ete. Most of these game 
birds were imported from 
Canada, Belgium, England, Germany, 
China and Japan. China sends more 
game birds to the United States than any 
other country in the world, Japan very 
few, England _ still less) Germany is 
fourth in the number of game birds sent. 
Of these imported birds, about two-thirds 
were Chinese quail, few of which ever got 
beyond San Francisco. Wholesale dealers 
and pheasantries take up a good many of 
the importation. About three-fourths of 
the pheasants which come into the United 
States go to points east of the Mississippi 
river and north of North Carolina. 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio got 
over two-thirds of the imported pheasants. 
We imported about 750 partridges, most 
of them the European partridge, or gray 
partridges. About 300 cf these birds were 
sent to the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
and they flourished, but were nearly 
cleaned out by pot hunters last year. 
Three years ago, about three dozen part- 
ridges were liberated near Corinth, Miss., 
but the experiment was not successful. 
We do not seem to have had good fortune 
with cur importation of quail. The Chi- 
nese quail is migratory and is not a suc- 
cess. The Mongolian pheasant, so-called, 
is the one which seems to be of greatest 
value among our imported game birds. 


All the invitation of mystery surrounds 
the study of the habits of our migratory 
birds. For 2,000 years 

MIGRATION man has _ noted that 
great aerial journeying, 

twice a year, almost between the northern 
and southern extremes of the earth’s sur- 
face. Yet how much more do we know 
about that journeying to-day than we did 


two thousand years ago? How much does 
the average sportsman or naturalist know 
about the migratory flight of our game 
birds? Uncle Sam studies these things 
for us, and ‘among the things which he 
tells his sportsmen, are the following, 
which may be accepted as truths: 

Sight is probably the great guide of the 
migratory fowl, even during night flights. 
If the moon shines bright you shall barely 
hear the twittering of birds high aloft, but 
in fogs and mists they come close to the 
earth. What sportsman has not heard the 
strange whistling of the golden plover of 
a dark night, as great streams of them 
passed overhead unseen, though seemingly 
close at hand? A great many naturalists 
think the migratory flight follows the 
streams and coast lines; yet this is not 
always true. There are many migrants 
which hatch in the Central states, but 
which seatter in almost every direction 
when they become able to fly. It is known 
that mallard ducks of the upper portion of 
the United States make a northern flight 
before they start south on their long jour- 
ney. Some sportsmen say that the blue- 
wing teal do the same thing. Thousands 
of birds reared in Indiana, Illinois and 
the Northwest do not follow down the 
Mississippi, but cross the Ohio river and 
the Alleghany mountains diagonally to 
Georgia and South Carolina. Sportsmen 
think they know about the great flyways 
of the wild fowl, but the truth seems to 
be that the birds pay little attention to 
physical highways. They often take the 
shortest line between the two places in 
question. Sometimes, in crossing great 
bodies of water, like the Gulf of Mexico, 
many hundreds of small birds become 
caught in storms and perish at sea, but 
usually the great flights go straight as 
they like, unhampered by anything but 
food requirements. The bobolink fre- 
quently flies 700 miles from Cuba to 
South America, and with him are many 
other mixed species. The tender and tiny 
little bird, so fragile you could crush it 
between your fingers, does not shrink from 
an uncharted ocean journey from 500 to 
1,000 miles in extent. 

There is no absolute rule of latitude in 
the matter of migration. Sometimes the 
species will migrate and at other times it 
will not. The Bob White quail migrates 
occasionally, but not usually. Many 
wrens, warblers, etc., migrate but slightly, 
simply concentrating in the winter time 
at the lower part of their summer range. 
The robin which nests in lower Missouri 
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may go down near the Gulf to spend his 
winter. His place in Missouri is taken 
by the robin who bred in Canada, and 
is contented to go as far south as Missouri 
in his journey. Sometimes the same is true 
of wildfowl. It is also well known among 
shooters that the mallard ducks which get 
as far south as Arkansas and Missouri 
work up and down in the winter time ac- 
cording to the local temperatures. The 
woodcock will stop in Arkansas and Miss- 
issippi, but a heavy storm will drive him 
in thousands to the country along the 
coast. 

The greatest migrations are those of the 
wading birds. Of these a typical one is 
the golden plover, perhaps the most trav- 
eled individual in the world. These birds 
appear on the Barren Grounds, above the 
Arctic Circle, early in June. They may 
go hundreds of miles further north than 
that, for they have been seen at latitude 
81 deg. They make their rude nests be- 
fore the ice is out of the ground. In Aug- 
ust they drop down on Labrador and feed 
fat on the local berries; then, at about the 
time of the first frost in New England, 
these birds leave Nova Scotia and start 
across 1,800 miles of ocean, touching 


sometimes at the easterly islands of the 


West Indies. It is 600 miles thence to 
South America. Sometimes the birds do 
not pause at the Antilles, but fly clean 
on south to the mainland. A storm may 
drive them in-shore. When they appear 
at the Antilles they are lean and hungry. 
Three or four weeks later they appear in 
southern Brazil, in Argentina, and almost 
to Patagonia. Here they remain from 
September until March. They never nest 
in this southern country, although it is 
summer time in that hemisphere at the 
time of their stay. They go back north 
for their nesting, although they leave be- 
hind them abundance of wild and open 
country. Their northward route in the 
spring is something not yet known. When 
they disappear from Argentina they are 
not seen along the Atlantic coast of South 
America, but by March they appear in 
Texas. In April they are all over the 
Middle West; in May they are at the edge 
of the British possessions, and in June 
they are in the Arctic country once more. 
They travel in all likelihood, around an 
ellipse 8,000 miles across one way, and 
3,000 miles the other! Yet this course is 
not absolute. The golden plover may be 
seen in the upper Mississippi Valley in 
September, though that is rarely the case 
now, and the last two weeks in April are 
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most apt to show the greatest numbers of 
that species. 

There is much interest in studying the 
speed of migrating birds. The rate of 
speed increases as the birds get farther 
north. For instance, the black-poll warb- 
ler takes thirty days to travel 1,000 miles, 
from Louisiana to Minnesota, but it needs 
only fifteen days to travel the 2,500 miles 
from Minnesota to Alaska. The average 
speed of all the species which cross the 
United States from south to north is 
twenty-three miles a day. But from the 
northern boundary of the United States 
onward the rate of speed is vastly in- 
creased, 75, 100 or 150 miles a day being 
frequently covered. 

It seems to us that a careful study of 
the mysteries and curiosities of migration 
will leave the man who has any considera- 
tion in his soul very much indisposed to 
attempt to destroy these stout-hearted 
travelers at both stages of their mysterious ° 
journeying. Give them at least the 
spring, their season of love and increase. 
Give them a chance. 


There are some little points about the 
Alaska game laws which may not be gen- 
erally understood by 
American sportsmen. As 
revised by the Depart- 
partment of Agriculture, 
June, 1904, the game laws of Alaska per- 
mit Indians, miners or explorers in need 
of food or clothing to kill game for im- 
mediate use. The prohibition of ship- 
ments in hides and heads does not apply 
to bears. There is no permit necessary 
for the shipment of the skins of large 
brown bears from any point in Alaska. 
There is no close season on black bears. 
The open season for large brown bears is 
modified to extend from April 1 to De- 
cember 31. The deer season is August 1 
to January 31. The moose and sheep sea- 
son is now from September 1 to December 
31, caribou the same, in the Yukon dis- 
trict. Killing of caribou is prohibited in 
the Kenai peninsula. The season on goats 
is August 1 to December 31. The season 
on ptarmigan and water fowl is now Sep- 
tember 1 to January 1. All trophies and 
specimens shipped from Alaska must not 
be accepted for transportation unless 
shipped via Seattle or San Francisco and 
subject to examination there. Trophies 
must be so packed that they can be readily 
examined, and must show the name and 
address of the shipper. Game birds and 
animals cannot be shipped at all in close 
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season. The use of dogs in hunting deer, 
moose or caribou is absolutely prohibited 
all over Alaska. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has authority to modify the close 
seasons on game, and to regulate killing 
of same when it is necessary to provent 
undue destruction. Many of the above 
items of game seasons, ete., depart from 
the earlier published law. Any sportsman 
going to Alaska should write the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for full details. 
Changes in the regulations may occur at 
any time. 


Kennel writers laugh at the trite 
phrase, “man’s best friend,” which they 
hear so often used in ref- 
MAN’S BEST erence to the dog. Yet 
FRIEND the title is one just and 
accurate. The dog _ is 
actually and absolutely man’s best friend. 
He was born so. It is the fate, the des- 
tiny of the dog, to be the friend of man. 
Why this should be the case we do not 
know. Not long ago we mentioned the 
fact that of all wild animals the wolf 
seems to be the one which inspires the 
greatest instinctive terror in the soul of 
man. This fear of the wolf perhaps ac- 
counts for the instinctive fear of dogs 
which is shared by so many persons. And 
yet, while we suppose the dog to be a de- 
scendant of the wolf, man accepts and has 
always accepted the dog as his friend, 
and as the instinctive enemy of the wolf 
itself; thus curious being some of the 
ways of life. This strange friendship be- 
tween man and the dog has been a matter 
of investigation and scientific comment 
on the part of many distinguished men. 
No less an artist than Maurice Mae- 
terlinck writes upon the theme, and 
his words may perhaps make us 
less inclined to smile when we _ hear 
the hackneyed phrase of “man’s best 
friend.” There are many writers of sport- 
ing stories who praise their dogs with less 
understanding and less beauty of diction 
than does Maeterlinck in the following 
words: 

“He is our intimate and _ passionate 
slave, which nothing discourages, which 
nothing repulses, whose ardent faith and 
love nothing alters, and has given over 
himself, body and soul, without after- 
thought, without change of mind, without 
reserving his independence, his instinct, 
and his character. With a certitude, an 
ease, and a simplicity that surprise us, 
judging us better and more powerful than 


anything else that is, he deserts, to our 
profit, the entire animal kingdom to 
which he belongs, and disowns without 
secruple his race, his kindred. 

“The better to serve us, the better to 
adapt itself’to our divers needs, he has 
taken all forms and has known how to 
vary infinitely the faculties, the aptitudes, 
which he places at our disposal. Must he 
help us to pursue the game of the plains? 
His limbs are lengthened proportionately 
his snout grows slender, his lungs enlarge, 
he becomes swifter than the hare. Is our 
prey concealed under the woods? The do- 
cile genius of the race, foreseeing our de- 
sires, offers the terrier, a sort of serpent, 
almost footless, that can slip into the 
thickest jungles. Do we demand that he 
watch our flocks? The same complacent 
genius grants the necessary stature intel- 
ligence, energy and vigilance. Do we de- 
sire him to guard and defend our house? 
His head grows round and monstrous, in 
order that his jaw may become more 
powerful, more redoubtable, and more te- 
nacious. Do we descend with him toward 
the south? His hair shortens and thins, 
so that he may faithfully acompany us 
under the rays of the most ardent sun. 
Do we mount northward? His feet en- 
large, the better to tread the snow, his fur 
thickens so that the cold need not oblige 
him to abandon us. Is he destined but for 
our toy, to amuse our leisure, to adorn 
and animate the house? He is invested 
with a grace and a sovereign elegance, he 
renders himself smaller than a doll to 
sleep on our knees in the fire corner, or 
even consents to appear ridiculous if our 
eaprice so elects. You do not find in the 
immense crucible of nature a single liv- 
ing being which has shown an analogous 
suppleness, a parallel abundance of forms, 
an equally prodigious faculty for adap- 
tation to our desires. It is sweet that on 
this planet, where we are as solitary as un- 
known kings, there is a being that loves us. 
He has an infinite and certain ideal.” 


The typical sportsmen’s convention of 
an earlier day is something which the peo- 
ple of America perhaps 

THE did not willingly let 
SPORTMEN’S | die, but which seems to 
CONVENTION a certain extent none 
the less to have died. 

The developments of sport, as well as of 
industry, seem difficult to classify or to 
direct. The customs of a country seem to 
have a way of taking care of themselves, 
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and to be affected very little by our most 
strenuous efforts. There was a time, a 
double decade ago, when the state sports- 
men’s associations of several different 
states were strong and influential bodies. 
Then came the time when, instead of be- 
ing broad and beneficial in their purposes, 
they changed and became rather trap- 
shooting organizations than bodies looking 
toward the protection or the increase of 
American game. 

It was a poor sportsmen’s convention in 
the old days which did not formulate a 
series of pleasant platitudes, beginning 
with “We do Resolve”—and in effect end- 
ing with the same phrase. After the adop- 
tion of these pleasant resolutions, every 
one went home feeling that a duty had 
been well performed. 

Sometimes there was a duty performed. 
In many instances the suggestions of 
state sportsmen’s associations were lis- 
tened to in committee of state legisla- 
tures. All too often these matters were 
left to take care of themselves. The 
greatest gains in protective legislation 


have been secured, in our opinion, not 
through any sportsman’s convention per 
se, but by the presence at the seat of leg- 
islation of certain individuals directly in- 


terested in good game laws and well 
posted on the subjects involved. 

Ought, therefore, the sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations, trap-shooting or not, to be abol- 
ished? By no means. They are not abol- 
ished, but have simply grown less effi- 
efent than formerly. It is not a question 
of abolishment. They will abolish, have 
abolished and are abolishing themselves as 
factors in game legislation, simply by rea- 
son of their inefficiency. That inefficiency 
has grown by reason of insincerity. 

There is no great suécess founded upon 
insincerity. The great men and the great 
things of this life are straightforward, 
sincere. All the world hates a bluffer, and 
all the legislatures soon learn to estimate 
one. The state sportsmen’s association, in 
so far as it had to do with game legis- 
lation, became in a great many instances 
insincere. For that reason it failed. 

Will the sportsmen’s associations ever 
regain part of their former prestige? Yes, 
when they become sincere. Meantime, if 
any part of their constitution and by-laws 
has become mere pretense, there is not 
any good honest shooter in the country 
who will not feel better for a straightfor- 
ward motion to amend the constitution 
and by-laws, and to cut out from the pro- 
ceedings of his association all that part 
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of it which may honestly be called bluff 
and insincerity. Let us not pretend. Let 
us be sincere. If necessary, let us split 
the state bodies into two organizations, 
and have one for trap shooting and one 
for real game protection. 


UNCLE DAVID’S “FILOSOFY” 
BY HISSELF 


San Marcus Ranch, Texas. 
August for. 
Dere FELDE AND STREME: 
One of the most satisfyin Things in life 
is a Katfish. It is never trubled with roo- 
mitism, bollweevil or tu much ambishun. 


A noted publishur of my akwaintence 
sais he does love to ride out in his oughto- 
mobeel. He says it drives him full of air. 

P. S.—Apparently he dun_ traveled 
moastly where the air was hot. 


The best way to remember the tex of the 
sermon is to rite it down at the time. 


Sum men has no much of what is called 
Bissiness Akumin that there wives finds it 
hard to git the house keepin dun on there 
allowences. 


There is sum young Nappollions who 
never do git much older. 


When a widdow begins to tell you her 
trubbels, go the other way. 


Judge Slocum’s oldest sun Bill just got 
back from college not long ago. He has 
caught something durin his absense that 
rendered him unfit fur Wurk. Of a 
mornin’ he wud sit out on the front poarch 
an leen his hed in his hand and say “O 
my God what a Brane!” Still when the 
San Marcus vigillerence kommitty visited 
him, his brane cud find no reel ansir to 
there Argumint. 


A muvement is now on foot in Texus 
fer to uplif the morl tendesies ov the pee- 
ple. <A bill was interjuced at Awstin last 
weke makin it a pennytenshuary offents 
fer a man to taik a drink aloan West ove 
the Trinnity river in Texas. I am Plese 
to stait that there is every Prospek ov its 
bein past by Akklamashun. It is based on 
the observashun of a grate Eastern Kapi- 
talist and Morlizer mister Henry Klews 
wich says he would hire no man that he 
foun Habitchully drinkin Aloan. Little 
did hee think how Mutch he wus agoin to 
du fer Texas wen he said them wurds! 


Yours trooly, 
Unket Davin. 
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WATCHING GAME BIRDS’ NESTS 

Notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the season in Canada, the game birds, 
after many weeks of waiting, laid their 
eggs and the hopes of the hunters arose 
again. For a long time it looked as if 
high water, cold weather, with ice form- 
ing late in May, and sharp frosts would 
chill all the eggs, but the clever ones of 
the marsh are in close touch with nature 
and all delayed nest building for at least 
three weeks after their usual dates. 

The River Atonabee that empties into 
Rice lake is bordered by wide marshes, 
long creeks and great drowned lands, ideal 
spots for the nesting places of the shy 
game birds and have proven an excellent 
field for observation. Until the end of 
the second week in May, as mentioned in 
my communication in the July number, 
no sign of the daintily built homes was 
apparent, but by the following Monday 
ducks, rail, erakes, plover, mudhens, ruffed 
grouse, bittern, grebe, grackles, black- 
birds, all had their homes finished, and at 
once the water began to fall and kept 
steadily lowering. 

A week elapsed before conditions suit- 
able for egg laying occurred; then as the 
canoe was pushed from floating bog to 
dry marsh edge, or in under the trees of 
the solitary drowned lands, the fragile 
eggs with their various shapes and many- 
colored spots, were found snugly tucked 
away amid feathers, wool, and “cat-tail” 
down, always in the most unlikely spots. 
I can not bear witness to their always 
choosing the best places, to my taste, but 
each breed has its own peculiar enemies 
to avoid and only after much searching is 
the spot selected. A Virginian rail, after 
feeding and searching the bog for several 
weeks, built her rush-woven home within 
six feet of a muskrats’ house. The night- 
ly revels of these animals while feeding 
aay would not insure much rest for this 
ird. 


One bright, sunny day, as I was push- 


ing the canoe through the thick dry rushes 
and in and out among the floating bog, 
I saw two large black snakes sunning 
tnemselves. I plead guilty to the general 
feeling that a good snake is a dead one, 
so I carefully raised one of the long 
poles of the camera tripod and as it 
swished through the air my aim was de- 
flected by a bittern jumping within ten 
feet of the canoe, but on the other side. 
And there was the nest and five eggs dis- 
closed that I had spent many weary days 
to find. The wary bird had sat perfectly 
still all the time I was preparing to kill 
the snakes that undoubtedly owe their 
lives to her. 

I made an exposure at the nest and 
then drew off and concealing the canoe 
awaited the bird’s return. She flew back to 
within about twenty yards of the nest and 
then with head drawn down and body 
crouched she started to sneak toward it. 
An unusual noise in the marsh and she 
stopped and threw up her steeple-like neck 
arid stood perfectly rigid; once I took my 
eyes off her it was very hard to find the 
buff and yellow and green striped neck 
again, so perfectly did it match the sur- 
rounding reeds and rushes. Stooping low 
again she stalked on and daintily stepped 
upon the little pile of dry rushes that 
formed the nest. I now carefully mounted 
the camera and very slowly approached 
the spot, I stopped the canoe exactly 
where I had struck at the snakes, but 
look hard as I would I could not find that 
sitting bird. Finally I saw her wee, 
bright, almost snake-like eyes shining, and 
there she sat, chameleon-like, the exact 
color of her surroundings, with her sharp 
bill pointed straight at me, which made it 
all the more difficult to see her. The five 
muddy-colored eggs had an_ excellent 
chance for a fall, as the nest was almost 
flat on top and very poorly built. For 
tliree days I watched to see if the male 
bird rendered any assistance as a guard, 
or even kept watch while the sitting bird 
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fed, but alas, I fear the gay chap was 
away flirting, as he never once put in an 
appearance. 

Who has seen a bittern lay in its supply 
of air to produce that strange ery? I 
sat patiently watching this long, green, 
yellow, buff, white and black combination, 





the barest pretense of a nest 


as it stood also most patiently watching 
me, on the dry rushes of the floating bog 
beside its nest. I moved the canoe a little 
closer and it stood erect, very much so. 
It is, in fact, a perfect comic opera drill 
sergeant at erectness; it’s bill points sky- 
ward and it you with a deliberate 
coolness that is refreshing. Suddenly, 
far down the river sounded the ery of a 
fellow bittern, repeated four times. My 
bird stared at me intently, as if to fathom 
my designs, then crouched slowly back- 
ward; it looked as it it was going to jump. 
But no; this was merely the first move- 
ment in the eall. My bittern lowered its 
head, threw the throat out and drew in 
one great gulp of air that swelled up the 
air-pouch in its neck like a tennis ball, 
the air entering with an almost metallic 
sound, clear as the twanging of a brass 
Four times it made this inhaling 
motion and sound, until the tennis ball 
had grown to the full proportions of a 
ericket ball; then pointing its bill straight 
up, and throwing the body forward, it ex- 
pelled a quarter of its store in a not un- 
i “A-ker-plunk.” After it had 


eyes 


reed, 


musical 


sounded this note four times, with its ae- 
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companing acrobatic gestures, the air was 
exhausted and the bird turned and calmly 
picked up a snail, unmindful of my 
presence. When it only inhaled three 
times it was only able to sound its strange 
eall a like number. Many times before 
this day I had heard stories of the bird 
putting its bill in the water to make this 
ery, but possibly there was too much water 
in the story. 

There is an exact duplicate in mina- 
ture in these marshes of this bird; it is 
called the little bittern. The only differ- 
enee to be noted on close examination is 
the black top of the head tapering to a 
point on the back and the deeper red of 
bill at the base. In size it is about as 
big as the Carolina crake, while the great 
bittern will equal the coot, but with a 
larger spread of wings. 

The marsh wren’s nest is a woolly ball, 
with a tiny hole for entrance, woven out 
ot the dry rushes and fastened together 
with all of a woman’s ingenuity. One nest 
ot a Virginian rail was so cleverly con- 
cealed by fastening together the tops of 
the rushes, that at six feet it was impos- 
sible from any side to else than a 
standing buneh of dry rushes, although 
the nest at the bottom completely filled 
all the space between the stalks. 

A purple grackle had chosen a cleft 
stump of a swamp maple in which to build 
the home for its young. This sleek, well- 
polished bunch of impudence refused to 
go any further than the branch above the 
nest while I was examining it. They all 
seem to know that my camera is a harm- 
less weapon and in the many months I 
have spent among them, the lessons I have 
learned will be of value where the houses 
are not built of reeds and rushes. 

All this delayed the trip to the Rice 
lake nesting grounds to find the black 
ducks until the last day of May. The hunt 
after the homes of the feathered ones had 
heretofore led me deep into the drowned 
lands, creeks and marshes. After the hard 
work, the dark places and deep seclusion, 
it was a perfect rest to emerge onto the 
big lake, paddling easily on before a fair 
nor’wester, able to make a point several 
miles distant in the time it took to do two 
hundred yards among the floating bogs of 
the drowned lands. 

The first black ducks to be seen were 
four together. This is a most unusual 
sight in the spring of the year, as the 
male always swims alone along the shore 
near where the nest is placed, and is only 
joined by his mate when she is fright- 
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ened off her nest, or leaves the eggs when 
hunger speaks too loudly. This with the 
exception, of course, of the laying, when 
they swim together after she has duti- 
fully deposited an egg each morning in 
the nest, until the usual number, eight, 
are laid. 

Seudding before the nor’wester Beaver 
Island was soon reached. This is the 
old duck shooting headquarters, and 
the “shanty” was as clean as we had 
left it last November, the severe win- 
ter killing or driving every squirrel or 
rat to the mainland, so the usual devas- 
tation had not taken place. From the 
grassy bank a pair of black ducks were 
seen swimming in the lee of the island, 
slowly aproaching the shore. Only one, 
the drake, remained in the water. Allow- 
ing her time to get through her toilsome 
waddle up the shore and bank and get 
the egg laid, I slowly walked along the top 
of the wooded crest of the Beaver and 
carefully descended in the direction the 
duck had taken. This led into a great 
patch of poison ivy, an open slope all un- 
sheltered trom the sun. She did not flush 
until I was within ten feet of the nest, 
then with a great “quack!” and a loud 
whirring of wings, up she rose and flew 
out onto the lake. The bird had evidently 
had a nest robbed and her eggs destroyed, 
as this was only the barest pretense of a 





BLACK DUCK’S NEST WITH SEVEN EGGS 


nest, a few leaves gathered together 
among the ivy and containing two eggs. 
The poisonous vine was too dense to work 
among, so I only made one exposure at 


the nest, although most of us are immune 
from many years’ hunting here. 

The telescope showed some more of 
these dusky mallards near Black Island, 











* * built after all the regular plans 


a short half mile further east. The light 
craft was soon drawn up on the shore of 
this neighboring island and the search 
continued, over huge rocks and piled up 
masses of wild rice straw, forced high 
and dry by the big ice shove. Under the 
hanging branches of the cedars the search 
continued, until, after passing the canoe 
searching towards the east, again the 
whirring jump and the alarmed “quack,” 
and consequent heartbeats told of another 
nest discovered. Here was a nest built 
after all the regular plans of this crafty 
bird, far under the overhanging branches 
of a sheltering cedar. Well built of 
branches and twigs, lined with birch and 
maple leaves and finished with a dressing 
of her own feathers, it lay a perfect pic- 
ture with its eight blue-white eggs. The 
light that penetrated was dim, but the 
sun, although covered with fleecy clouds, 
was bright enough for a time exposure, 
and six different pictures were taken. 
The best results, fellow camera hunters, 
were obtained by eight seconds’ exposure 
with stop 128. All the surroundings were 
carefully replaced; the eggs had not been 
touched, although this makes no differ- 
eneed, as I have washed the eggs when a 
Lroken one was found in the nest and the 
bird returned and finished setting. Once 
when a black duck had been robbed three 
times by crows and hawks and a mink, 
we remeved the four eggs left and put 
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them under a setting hen. With the ut- 
most care we watched for the hatching 
day, and at last one morning four wee 
dark-green birds with yellow bills seur- 
ried into the straw at our approach. Out 











THE BITTERN’S NEST 


through an unseen hole they sped, and 
only after some hard work were they laid 
back in the nest. In a few minutes they 
scrambled out again and beat us in a 
race for the lake. Through the long grass, 
down the bank they tumbled and rolled, 
and all we had for our trouble was the 
four holes they made in the water, for 
never a sign of green body and yellow bill 
did we see again on that calm lake. 

There are twenty-two islands in this 
beautiful lake, and on nearly all of these 
and along the creeks that feed the lake 
mallards, black ducks, wood ducks, little 
sawbill (hooded merganser), green- and 
blue-wing teal, a few widgeon and, rarely, 
a bluebill and whistlewing bring forth 
their young. 

Most of these islands are surrounded 
by that best of all duck food, the wild 
rice, and the bottom of the lake is a mass 
of wild celery. Once the brood is safely 
hidden in the deep marshes it is safe from 
man, but the marsh enemies are there. 
Hawks, crows, weasels, mink, even the big 
frogs do not overlook a tender duckling. 
Full-grown ducks killed and left over- 
night where they fell in the marsh, have 
been found very often with the entire 
breast pulled off by these large frogs; even 


AND STREAM 


the turtle is not averse to a meal from a 
“lost bird.” 

It has always ben a wonder to the writer 
that the ducks are able to bring any of 
the young to maturity. The nest I found 
on Black Island was all intact at noon, 
but returning that way at four o’clock I 
found it all torn up, one egg eaten and 
yolk and shell scattered through the other 
1 cleaned the unbroken ones, re- 
built the nest and carefully covered the 
eggs with leaves. Yet I misjudged the 
crows this time. Hidden beneath the ce- 
dar I awaited the robber; it turned out 
to be a small red-headed bird and my 
presence was the only thing in the road 
of a square meal for this voracious little 
bird. 

A gray sky, with an east wind, is not 
the most cheerful sight, and it was a 
rough, hard paddle to Black that last 
morning. But it was worth it to see the 
big duck fly quacking away. One more 
egg was chipped by the little robber, and 
1 sailed away for my river station hoping 
the bird would rear its brood in spite of 
all obstacles. The last I saw of the pair 
she was sitting in the rough water telling 
her lord and drake that it was all right, 
1 was quite harmless, the first of my kind 
she had met. Truly hunting with a cam- 
era is fair sport. 


H. J. Bonnycastle Dale. 


“ra 
eggs. 


THE CANADIAN SALMON SEASON 


In a personal letter to Fietp anp Stream 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, coincides with the opinions of a 
number of other anglers who have fished 
some of the better streams of the north- 
eastern provinces of Canada. Why the 
salmon should change their habits, or 
apparently so change them, is one of the 
mysteries of the vasty deep. There would 
seem, however, to be a marked increase 
of the salmon run on the streams above 
the St. Lawrence. Mr. Mershon’s letter 
follows: 

“No one had any good salmon fishing nor 
does anyone know why the salmon did not 
come into the rivers this year. Of course, 
a few straggled in from time to time, 
but there was no run of fish; that is, into 
those rivers that put into Bay Chaleur, 
which includes the Restigouche, yet I hear 
that on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence and Labrador coast, the run of sal- 
mon has been enormous for five years. 
Some have advanced the theory that the 
fish have left our bay and gone into the 
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rivers farther north, those entering into 
the Gulf and mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
This would be contrary to all the supposed 
habits of the fish, not to return to their 
native stream. Others have advanced the 
theory that the ice being so heavy and 
strong last winter and the little streams 
freezing so hard, the fish after spawning 
were not able to return to the sea and were 
killed; but I doubt this. I think it is just 
a case of low water and ‘happen-so.’ 

“The trout fishing was good enough to 
make it up. I used a 5-ounce rod and 
found that the biggest trout were taken 
on the small fly; the Whirling Dun and 
Cahill, No. 6 and No. 8, sneek bend hooks 
with finest leaders—just such flies as I use 
here in Michigan stream fishing—fetched 
up the big fellows when the coarser flies 
and gaudy flies would not budge them. 
That, too, was somewhat irregular. .The 
morning we left, Mr. George Morley, who 
was with me, took a 5-pound fellow and I 
took one weighing 4 pounds, highly col- 
ored, grand old brook trout. We took a 
number all the way from 4 to 5 pounds.” 


GRAND RIVER SALMON 
The official report of Grand River, New- 
foundland, for the month of June showed 


three salmon, averaging from eight to 
twenty-two and a-half pounds. The in- 
flux of American anglers was greater than 
ever before. 
MORE ABOUT THE TRENT 

C. S. Kerr, of Newark, O., who acted 
upon the advice of Mr. N. D. Keys’ arti- 
cle in the February number of Fietp anp 
StTrEAM, and went to Healy’s Falls, on the 
River Trent, Ontario, for his season’s fish- 
ing, reports a most satisfactory trip. “My 
grip is packed,” he writes, “and I am 
about to depart for my humble Ohio home 
after the most glorious time of my life 
among the best people in the world and 
among the gamest bass and ‘lunge to be 
found. I assure you I am more than 
pleased with my two weeks’ stay at Kel- 
lers’, and shall always remember the kind, 
big-hearted folks who live on the river 
and make life pleasant for so many peo- 
ple. Since my arrival nineteen people 
have come on account of Mr. Keys’ good 
and true article in Fre.p 1Np STREAM, and 
I am afraid the bass will all be gone 
when he comes, for we have been catching 
them each day until we tired of it. I 
have spent most of my time at the rapids 
and landed three ’lunge with rod and line, 











RAIL SHOOTING IN NEW ENGLAND 


salmon anglers to have had good success. 
The weather was very dry, a correspondent 
writes, but still the fishing at Salmonier 
was very good; one party of four caught 
fifty-two salmon. Sir B. and Lady Leigh- 
ton headed the list for June with twenty- 


besides one of 8 pounds and a number of 
smaller ones trolling. I spent one day 
trout fishing on the little stream between 
here and Havelock, and had fair success, 
but as Mr. Keys said, the fishing in the 
rapids is far ahead of trout fishing. 
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WITH THE BIG FISH OF FLORIDA 


In a letter to Fietp anp Stream, Mr. 
Walter F. Mickle, who dispenses law down 
in Fort Meyers, Fla., regrets the evident 
success of Hon. Carter H. Harrison at 
prairie chicken shooting, as evidenced by 
an engraving in Fretp anp Stream for 
July, since he himself has not seen a 
“chicken” since 1889. Mr. Meyers writes: 
“Broken in health, a veritable skeleton, 
weighing 101 pounds, I left Minnesota in 
January, 1899, and came to Lee county, 
Florida. Now I weigh 155 pounds. 

“T brought a little Gordon pup with me, 
for I couldn’t give up owning a dog, 
though I scarcely expected to ever sight 
over a gun again. By the following Sep- 
tember, however, (we had little or no 
game law here then) I could “tote” a 
gun and the pup made a record that still 
is talked about. That puppy was my good 
old Bess, the best dog I ever owned and 
left me at the age of thirteen, leaving a 
vacaney in the family still felt. Quail 
were everywhere in those days, and there 
were but two other bird dogs in the 
county; Capt. Fred Menge had one and 
R. Ingram O’Travers the other. Now 
the woods are full of them, but the quail 
aren’t there. Add fourteen years to a 
broken down hack and he is not so elastic, 
and five years ago I put my old Stephen 
Grant aside and clung closer to my fish- 
ing tackle. So I tell them I cannot hunt 
any more, but will demonstrate to any one 
that I can as gracefully wear out a boat- 
seat as any one, bar none. 

“ Onur fishing is of the best, the best in 
fact, that I have ever known, and I have 
fished from Rhode Island to Utah and 
from Victoria Bridge to Florida. . 

“The salt water fish appeal to the Flor- 
ida angler, as our fresh water fish have 
little life; within easy reach I have salt 
water trout, Spanish mackerel, black and 
red grouper, mangrove snapper, channel 
bass, blue fish, lady fish, grunts and 
sheepshead besides shark, saw-fish, sting 
rays, devil fish, jew fish and tarpon, if 
heavy work is sought. 

“After my grapefruit crop was shipped, 
in April, last, I took my family and board- 
ing the “Thomas A. Edison,” Capt. N. Ar- 
meda, set sail for Sainbel lighthouse, 
the Captin kindly making a landing for 
us, it not being a regular landing. Gene 
Shanahan met us at the wharf and soon 
our dunnage was safely in the lighthouse 
and getting out rods and reels, my two 
oldest boys and self were soon on the 
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wharf. Sardines were scarce, but with 
my five foot minnow cast net I soon had 
bait and in less than an hour we had all 
the mackerel the family, together with the 
lighthouse keeper and his assistant, could 
use. We were at the light for two days, 
when a friend, George W. Tyson, (form- 
erly from Jersey) sailed over and insisted 
that we go to St. James City and fish 
right. I sent the family over on the 
steamer, while Tyson and I sailed over in 
his dinghy. Capt. F. Whiteside (formerly 
from St. John, N. B.) stowed us away 
in one of his numerous cottages, and the 
next morning Mr. Tyson and I hoisted sail 
for Wayson’s Key to grain a saw-fish. We 
sailed to the mouth of the creek, took in 
the sail, and Tyson kindly took the oars. 
The day was perfect; a nice breeze, dead 
ahead, riffled the water, and nature above 
and below water was alive as we pulled 
through the mangrove lined creek. The 
wood ibis (called curlew here) the great 
blue heron, the auhinga (water turkey) the 
egret and Louisianas screaming and 
croaking, left their silent search and ‘flew 
hence.’ 

“As we came to the entrance of the 
creek, Tyson, looking out over the flat 
yelled ‘See him! see him Colie!’ And 
sure enough, two hundred yards from us 
could be seen the fin of a huge saw-fish 
that was wallowing over the flat. IT learned 
to pole a boat on the Maumee river, where 
the current is swift, and in our still water 
of San Carlos bay can send one as I will. 
I took the seulling oar and Tyson eare- 
fully wet and coiled the line, taking the 
well tempered grain (spear) in hand. I 
soon poled the dinghy within striking dis- 
tance, and Tyson (he’s a wiry little fel- 
low) bending back then hanging forward, 
cast the grain full and fair just back of 
the head of the unsuspecting saw-fish. 
Then the fish turned loose, and ’twas all 
I could do to keep the dinghy straight in 
the various directions the impaled fish 
took in his vain struggles to get free. The 
fish towed us hither and yon in savage 
rushes that taxed our best skill to weather. 
But in time the weight told, and he sulked 
in a deep hole in the flat. To lift him 
was impossible, and the lance was the only 
remedy. Tyson handed me the lance, and 
after pulling in the grain line till the fish 
was directly underneath the boat he sung 
out to metostrike. Isent the keen knife 


blade with its 12-foot staff straight down 
with all my force and struck fair. An 
instant later, with its saw over four feet 
in length, the fish attacked the boat and 
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sawed the cypress bottom in many places. sharks and securely fastened him to the 
I finally stabbed the creature to death, its mangrove bushes along the shore. Then 
blood coloring the waters for rods about we ran into Wayson’s Key to visit Daddy 














MR. MICKLE’S SAW-FISII 


and calling shark after shark to the an- Gault, the naturalist hermit of San Car- 


ticipated feast. 


We towed the fish into los bay. After a short visit with the old 


shallow water beyond the reach of the veteran we ran over to our saw and 
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trailing him alongside we _ laboriously 
pulled for St. James City, where we ran 
in to the head of the wharf. With the as- 
sistance of three men and a winch we 
hoisted the fish. I took a picture of him 
and herewith send you a print. We had 
no way to weigh the fish, but the fishermen 
estimated its weight between 1,200 and 
1,500 pounds. Its length was 14 feet 9 
inches. We had a pleasant trip of two 
weeks and grained and fished galore. 

“T know of no place where such varied 
splendid fishing can be had as in the vi- 
cinity of St. James City, Florida.” 

THE LAURENTIDES NATIONAL PARK 

More than a million and a half acres, to 
be exact, 1,689,400 acres, or 2,640 square 
miles, have been measured off by the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, for a na- 
tional park for the protection of fish and 
game. The confines of this new park are 
within a line, traced from Quebec, that is 
in itself a delightful trip. By rail the 
tourist takes up the first lap of the loop 
by a trip to Lake St. John; thence, by the 
same conveyance he journeys east to Chi- 
coutimi. From there he floats down the 
Saguenay to its mouth at Tadousac, and 
back to Quebee by way of the St. Law- 
rence. With the exception of a narrow 
tract west of the Saguenay, between Lake 
St. John and the St. Lawrence, the Lau- 
rentides National Park occupies the whole 
interior of the tract encircled by the line 
of travel described. 

“The notable feature of the location of 
the Laurentides National Park,” writes 
E. T. D. Chambers, fish and game com- 
missioner of Canada, “is that it includes 
the sources and headwaters of every im- 
portant river draining that part of the 
country of which it forms the geographical 
center. By preserving the forests of the 
interior alike from the danger of fire and 
the axe of the lumberman, the establish- 
ment and efficient guardianship of the 
park insures not only a safe asylum for 
the antlered big game which roams their 
secluded depths, but an adequate protec- 
tion for an unfailing water supply. 

“Among other rivers whose headwaters 
are enclosed in this park are the Mont- 
morency, the Jacques Cartier, the Ste. 
Anne de la Perade, the Batiscan, the 
Metabetchouan, the Upikauba, the Upica, 
the Chicoutimi, the Boisvert, the Mars, 
the Ha! ha! the Murray and the Ste. 
Annes, which are beyond any question 
among the finest trout streams in the 
world. Some of these, like the Murray, 
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the Jacques Cartier and the Mars, are 


salmon streams in their lower stretches, 
after they have emerged from the con- 
fines of the park, and more contained 
salmon in bygone days, and with a proper 
system of protection would still be good 
salmon rivers. 

“The grandest of mountain and river 
and lake scenery is to be found in this 
park, and the fly fishing can not be ex- 
celled anywhere. Many of its waters can 
not be reached until more trails have been 
cut through the woods and in some cases 
over the mountains, for there are many 
localities where the rapids are too violent 
to be ascended and the m»untains rise pre- 
cipately out of the water to a height of 
many hundred feet. Especially is this the 
case with the Jacques Cartier. Some of 
its rapids may be ascended by poling and 
afford excellent fishing, but it is impossi- 
ble to ascend it to the big lake, at its head, 
which at present can only be reached by 
a circuitous trail through the woods of 
some seventy miles in length, over por- 
tions of which it is almust impossible for 
a pack-horse to pass. This trial follows 
the old roadway over the mountains, for- 
merly the winter means of communication 
between Quebec and Lake St. John. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, since the con- 
struction of the railway, this old coloniza- 
tion road has been quite abandoned and is 
so overgrown with trees and shrubbery and 
so much impeded by the breaking down of 
all the old wooden bridges over the moun- 
tain streams, that it is all but impassable. 
Yet some adventurous spirits visit the big 
lake almost every year, gladly enduring 
the trials and fatigues of the journey for 
the sport which awaits them at the end 
of the trip. The most favorable time for 
visiting this lake is September, when 
speckled trout, running from eight to nine 
pounds in weight, are often brought to net. 
These fish are so little angled for that they 
are quite .unsophisticated and will as 
readily take a piece of red flannel upon a 
hook as the most deftly tied fly. Bait 
fishing is entirely prohibited within the 
boundaries of the park, and there are a 
number of other conditions imposed upon 
visitors. 

“Of course there are many other fishing 
waters within the park, but only the two 
sections of the Jacques Cartier valley 
and adjacent waters are, so _ far, 
thrown open as a regular thing to 


anglers, and therm only under certain con- 
ditions, including the payment of a small 
These charges apply to resi- 


license fee. 
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dents and non-residents of the province 
alike. For either angling or hunting per- 
mits to be used within the boundaries of 
the park, the fee is $1 per day. A license 
for both hunting and fishing costs $1.50 
per day, while an additional charge of $1 
per day is made to parties for the use of 
canoes and camp equipment. Competent 
guides are easily obtained, and their 
charges are reasonable. 

“There are some fortunate individuals 
who possess and exercise the valuable priv- 
ilege of fishing and hunting in parts of 
the National Park without any special 
license. These are chiefly members of fish 
and game clubs which had secured these 
hunting and fishing privileges for a term 
of years, under lease from the Govern- 
ment, before the passage of the act creat- 
ing and setting apart this forest or park 
preserve, within the limits of which some 
important parts of their fishing and hunt- 
ing territories had to be included, in order 
to save the configuration of the reserve. 

“For large game the park is a veritable 
paradise. Moose, caribou and red deer 
abound, though it is only within the last 
few years that the latter have found their 
way to the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, so far east as the park. 

“Not a season passes in which a number 
of moose are not killed by members of the 
Triton and Tourilli Clubs, though their 
limits are only on the outer edge, so to 
speak, of the park. Scores are also shot 
on all the territories surrounding the park, 
for as in the ease of fish, so in the matter 
of big game, the park is of inestimable 
value to the whole of the surrounding 
country, the large natural increase within 
its limits constantly overflowing into the 
adjoining territory for many miles around. 
Seeing the enormous extent of the reserve, 
it is of course quite impossible to attempt 
any fencing in of any portion of it. 

“Caribou are also extremely plentiful, 
not only to the east of the line of the 
Quebee and Lake St. John Railway, but 
also in the northern part of the park, to 
the south of Lake St. John and in that 
portion of it which lies nearest to the 
Saguenay river. Probably the grandest 
hunting ground for caribou on the Ameri- 
can continent is in the vicinity of the 
southeast angle of the park. 

“Fur-bearing animals are rapidly in- 
creasing within the boundaries of the park, 
it being illegal to trap or kill them. Bears 
are also plentiful in many localities, but 
it goes without saying that bruin is killed 
on sight whenever the opportunity offers.” 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES. 

The members of the New Brunswick 
Guides’ Association had a pleasant re- 
union at Pine Bluff Camp, near Freder- 
icton, ori July 15. Mr. William T. Chest- 
nut, of Fredericton, than whom no other 
man in the province has done more to en- 
courage and assist the guides and make 
our attractions in the way of sport known 
abroad, was the host, and a right good one 
he proved himself to be. Representative 
guides and sportsmen of the district made 
up the list of guests, and a jollier, more so- 
ciable, and better lot of fellows could not 
be found in a week’s travel. Mr. Chest- 
nut appreciates the sort of men Frederick 
Remington gives the credit of wearing 
bark, and truly a gathering of real out- 
door men is worth while. 

Most of the party arrived “the night be- 
fore,” some traveling in carriages, some 
in a gasoline launch, and some by canoes. 
The guides brought with them a large 
collection of photos, depicting hunting 
scenes, and the discussion of these, along 
with a general exchange of hunting ex- 
periences, combined to make the evening 
pass very pleasantly. At eleven o’clock the 
guests sat down to a tempting luncheon, 
served in true camp style, and half an 
hour later rolled into their bunks. It is 
no small task to feed some thirty sturdy 
men at a camp, where the accommoda- 
tions are limited, kut Mr. Chestnut had 
the commissariat in perfect working or- 
der. A stout colored lady filled the posi- 
tion of chief cook, and Guides Allen, Cre- 
min and Thomas ably assisted. 

A splendid breakfast, and even a bet- 
ter dinner were served in the open air, 
and the boys had little difficulty in sus- 
taining their reputations. The afternoon 
was spent lounging about in the ham- 
mocks and settees, and a few of the party 
enjoyed a trip on the river in Mr. Chest- 
nut’s gasoline launch. A heavy electrical 
storm came on suddenly at one o'clock, 
and gave vent to its fury by demolishing 
a large birch tree located a few yards from 
the camp. This incident was the means 
of changing the topic of conversation from 
small bores and big bores to thunder and 
lightning, and all agreed that in the mat- 
ter of velocity and shocking power the 
lightning had the eall. Messrs Arthur 
and Tom Pringle, treated the gathering 
to an exhibition of the moose eall, and at 
sundown the guests departed for their 
homes, after voting Mr. Chestnut the 
prince of entertainers. It might be added 
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that this is the third time that Mr. Chest- 
nut had entertained the guides at his 
beautiful camp, and his kindness and hos- 
pitality are greatly appreciated by them. 


There has been a good run of salmon 
on the Tobique this season and the mem- 
bers of the Tobique Salmon Club, who 
hold most of the best pools under lease, 
have been having fine sport. Mr. W. T. 
Whitehead, M.P.P., of Frederickton, who 
is the only New Brunswick member of the 
club, recently spent three weeks on the 
river with his wife and family and had 
Mayor Palmer, of Fredericton, as a guest. 
The party killed twenty-five salmon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitehead and the Mayor get- 
ting eight each, the odd one being taken 
by a young son of Mr. Whitehead. The 
largest fish of the lot was killed by Mrs. 
Whitehead, and weighed twenty-four 
pounds. It put up a great fight for a time, 
but the lady’s nerve did not desert her, 
and she skilfully brought the fish to the 
gaff at the end of half an hour. Frank 
Proctor, of Vermont, a nephew of the 
Senator of that name, has been spending 
a few weeks on the Tobique with a party 
of friends, and they are reported to have 
made some good catches. : 


While a small tug was engaged in tow- 
ing a schooner through the reversible falls 
of the St. John river, just above the city 
of St. John, recently, the captain was sur- 
prised to see a salmon leap out of the 
water and land squarely upon the deck 
of the tug. It was soon taken care of and 
made a meal for the tug’s crew next day. 
The fish tipped the scale at fourteen 
pounds. Salmon in large numbers infest 
the St. John river on the way to the 
spawning grounds of the Tobique, two 
hundred miles inland, but they will not 
rise to a fly, and this is probably the only 
instance in recent years where one has 
been captured without the aid of a net. 


Mr. Harry Turnbull, who conducts a 
small hotel at Stanley, York county, and 
owns a salmon pool on the Southwest 
Miramichi, has an enviable reputation as 
a teller of true fish stories, and is proud 
of it. Here is one of his narratives, re- 
lated with childish simplicity to the corre- 
spondent of Fretp anp StreaM a few days 
ago: “I was out fishing on Trout lake 
some years ago in company with my old 
friend Harry Braithwaite. We poled a 
catamaran out to the middle of the lake 
and began to try our hands at fly cast- 
ing. We had a _ small red-and-white 
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spaniel along with us, and he sat down 
on the raft and watched our operations 
with great eagerness. The lake was full 
of trout and we were counting on a regu- 
lar cinch, but were grievously disappoint- 
ed. Try as we might, we could not get 
the fish to rise to the feathers, and were 
about to give up in disgust when Harry 
thought of the dog, and a bright idea 
struck him. Whipping out his knife he 
swooped down upon the animal, and I 
thought at first he was going to treat it 
as a Jonah, but that was farthest from 
his intentions. He did nothing more than 
cut off a few tufts of hair from it’s tail, 
and with these he manufactured a couple 
of flies. With these we resumed our fish- 
ing, and I ean truthfully say that the ef- 
fect was magical. Trout, great, medium 
and small, took those flies, and in less than 
half an hour we had all we could carry 
home. I have never had such sport be- 
fore nor since.” The lake which figures in 
Mr. Turnbull’s story, lies between Taxis 
river and the Miramichi and is regarded 
to-day as one of the very best in New 
Brunswick for trout. “Billy” Griffin, of 
Cross Creek, has a camp near it, and is 
prepared to do business with anglers who 
want genuine sport. Strange to say, trout 
are the sole inhabitants of the lake, and 
they have been taken with a fly as late 
as November. 


Bear trappers huve not been doing much 
in New Brunswick this year, the low 
price of hides deterring many of them 
from engaging extensively in the _ busi- 
ness. Charley Cremin spent about six 
weeks at his camps on the Nepisiguit and 
Upsalquitch in the spring, and though he 
only had a few traps out, he managed to 
gather in seven bears. He saw a great 
many moose during his trip and was sur- 
prised to find over half of them bulls. 
John Moore and Paul Dillingham, son 
and nephew of Adam Moore, spent a few 
weeks at the latter’s camps on the Tobique 
during the month of June, and trapped 
five bears. Like Mr. Cremin, they saw 
plenty of moose, and think there will be 
good sport for big game hunters in that 
regicn in the fall. 


A Fredericton firm of taxidermists have 
discovered a new process in connection 
with the mounting of moose heads, and 
claim that they are now in a position to 
turn out a head ready for shipment in 
six days after it is placed in their hands. 
This new process, should it prove practi- 
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eal, will certainly be a great boon to non- 
resident sportsmen, who have been com- 
pelled to wait from two to three months 
before they can exhibit the mounted tro- 
phies of the hunt to their friends at home. 


The influx of non-resident sportsmen to 
New Brunswick next season promised to 
be heavy, and most of the best guides are 
already pretty well engaged for most of 
the months of September and October. 
The season for big game now opens on 
September 15 and closes on November 30. 


Sir Felix Semon, an eminent English 
surgeon, has arranged for a hunting trip 
on the Tobique during October, with 
Robert Barr, of Macnaquac, as guide. 


The Surveyor General has arrived at 
the conclusion that the wildcat bounty is 
a failure, and has abolished it. It was 
found that there was altogether too much 
reciprocity in the business between the 
State of Maine and the border counties 
for the good of the provincial treasury. 
There is a strong agitation here to have 
a bounty placed on poreupines, but it is 
hardly likely to develop into anything 
tangible yet awhile. 


R. P. A. 


DO NOT DESTROY HORNETS’ NESTS 

As the leaves are falling and the hunt- 
ing season approaches, hornests’ nests be- 
come the target of occasional thoughtless 
hunters. There is much more to be said 
against this useless practice than that it 
is a waste of ammunition. Hornets, or 
“white-faced wasps,” have no evil traits 
or obnoxious features. It is true that 
they will sometimes sting, but this is only 
when they are attacked in their own 
homes, or think their young are in danger. 
The great value of these insects is that 
they live entirely upon insects, mostly 
flies, and in fact, when they are near 
dwellings their food is generally the com- 
mon house fly. They are nature’s greatest 
factors in reducing this serious pest. It 
is well known that flies carry disease 
germs, such as those of typhoid fever, and 
it can thus be seen that hornets have 
a decidedly sanitary effect as a result of 
their desirable insectivorous habits. Do 
not shoot the hornets’ nests. 


PENNSYLVANIA WILL SAVE GAME 
Following in the footsteps of the State 
of New York, Pennsylvania is calling a 
halt to the destruction of her game. The 
Pennsylvania State Board of Game Com- 


missioners has announced that it will is- 
sue no more certificates authorizing per- 
sons to take birds for scientific purposes. 
It may be well to add that investigations 
in answer to a protest from the people 
of the ‘city of Erie, headed by Senator 
Sisson, discloséd that there were some 40,- 
000 skins of Pennsylvania birds stored in 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, all 
killed by agents of the institute. 

The State game commission has draft- 
ed a bill to put an end to spring shooting 
of migratory birds. It provides for an 
open season for shooting plover, rail, 
reedbirds and blackbirds from September 
1 to December 15. It also makes an open 
season for geese, ducks, brant, swan, 
crane, coot, mudhens, snipe, sandpipers, 
tattlers, curlew, ete., from September 1 to 
January 1. In the past the season has 
opened on September 1 and did not close 
until May 1 following. The bill also con- 
tains a section prohibiting the use of 
buckshot in hunting deer and limiting 
their killing to a gun emitting or pro- 
pelling a single pellet, bullet or ball at 
one discharge. 


A NEW JERSEY FISH STORY 


From Morristown, N. J., comes the 
story that Mrs. John Biddle, of Mine Hill, 
while fishing in Budd’s lake, caught a 
pickerel, in the stomach of which a watch 
was found which had been stolen from her 
three years ago. When the burglar was 
caught, he said he had rowed out into the 
middle of the lake and dumped the plunder 
overboard. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced, but none of the jewelry ever was 
recovered. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Bid- 
dle went fishing, one day in July, and the 
only catch she made during the day was 
the watch-eating pickerel. 


BIG GAME AT DESBARATS 


A friend of Firetp anp Stream recently 
returned from Desbarats, Ontario, im- 
parts the information that good fishing, 
aecessible, in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, with very high elevation, can 
be obtained there. It is a camping propo- 
sition, with one or two clean settlers’ 
houses near by where milk and vegetables 
ean be procured. Good as is the fishing, 
the big game is however the stronger at- 
traction. Northeast and southwest from 
these bass lakes is a good moose and deer 
country, with ducks and partridges as 
well. Desbarats is twenty-eight miles east 
of Sault St. Marie. 
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The biggest piece of news known in 
sporting journalism for ten years, per- 
haps in twenty years, indeed perhaps the 
greatest news ever known at all in the 
history of game protection, is at hand in 
the Minnesota Supreme Court decision, 
confirming a twenty thousand dollar fine 
for violation of state game laws. The 
law laid down herein and the principles 
establish are of the greatest possible in- 
terest and value to the sportsmen of 
America. This decision shows that it is 
out of the power of a court to show len- 
iency in the case of repeated violations 
of the law, or to lump the punishment for 
a series of such offences in the form of 
a fine for a single offence. A fine of ten 
or fifteen dollars does not deter the aver- 
age violator of the game laws. A fine of 
twenty thousand dollars will deter the 
richest monopolists of the game markets. 
Minnesota, so long in the fore-front of 
game protection, has achieved the greatest 
victory in all her remarkable career, and 
she deserves the congratulations of sports- 
men of every state of the Union. The 
benefits which will arise in every part of 
America, through an increased respect for 
the game laws, are so obvious and so im- 
measurable that comment would appear 
to be unnecessary. The full text of the 
decision follows, preceded by a personal 
letter from Executive Agent Sam S. Ful- 
lerton of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Commission, who might be pardoned for 
feeling nothing short of exultation. Mr. 
Fullerton writes: 

“T enclose a full copy of the Supreme 
Court’s decision as rendered in the case 
of Kerr and Poole. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that this decision is the greatest 
ever rendered in Minnesota, and settles 
for all time to come one of the vexed 
questions that always come up, in regard 
to our law being unconstitutional, be- 
cause of excessive fines. 
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“There is no question but what we will 
convict Kerr on the next trial because we 
have got additional evidence that we did 
not know of at the first trial. In addition 
to this, we have got him indicted before 
the Federal Court at Mankato for shipping 
ducks to Chicago, an entirely different 
transaction to the one under considera- 
tion by the Supreme Court.” 

The full decision reads as follows: 


13992-13993. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

SUPREME COURT, 

Aprit Term, A. D., 1904—Nos. 216-217. 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, ) 
Respondent, 

vs. | 

RoBert POOLE, 


Appellant. | 
Syllabus. 


¢ 
THe STATE OF MINNESOTA, | 
Respondent, | 


v8. 
WILLIAM KERR, 
Appellant. 


The defendants were convicted of the of- 
fense of having in their possession wild ducks 
with intent to sell them, as defined and pun- 
ished by Section 45, Ch. 336, Laws 1903, Held: 

1. The statute is not unconstitutional for 
the alleged reason that it provides for the im- 
position of excessive fines and the infliction 
of cruel and unusual punishments. 

2. The court did not err by its refusal to 
instruct the jury to return a verdict of not 
guilty as to the defendant P., for the evi- 
dence was sufficient to justify his conviction. 
It was otherwise as to the defendant K. 

3. The court did not err in its rulings as to 
the admission of evidence nor its instructions 
to the jury, except as to the defendant K. 

Judgment affirmed as to one of the defend- 
ants and reversed and a new trial granted as 
to the other. 
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13992-13993. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
SUPREME COURT, 
ApriL TERM, A. D., 1904—Nos. 216-217. 


Tue STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Respondent, 


ee 


vs. 
RoBert POOLe, 

Appellant. | 

. Opinion. 

Tue STATE OF MINNESOTA, | 
Respondent, | 
vs. 
WILLIAM Kerr, 
Appellant. 


The defendants were jointly indicted by the 
grand jury of the county of Jackson for hav- 
ing on September 28, 1903, in their possession 
two thousand wild ducks with intent to sell 
them. They were tried together upon the in- 
dictment in the District Court of the county 
of Jackson, and each was found guilty by the 
jury of having in his possession two thousand 
ducks with intent to sell the same. There- 
upon it was adjudged, in the case of defendant 
Poole, that he pay a fine of $20,000 and that 
he be imprisoned in the county jail until the 
fine is paid, not exceeding two hundred days. 
The judgment in the case of the defendant 
Kerr imposed a like fine with imprisonment in 
the county jail until the fine is paid, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred days. Each of the de- 
— appealed from the judgment against 
im 

1. The statute for a violation of which the 
defendants were convicted is Section 45 of Ch. 
3386 Laws, 1903, which so far as here mate- 
rial reads as follows: 

“No person shall . . . have in possession 
with intent to sell - at any time, any 

. . Wild duck of any variety. 

“Whoever shall offend against any of the 
provisions of this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
ten dollars, or more than twenty-five dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
less than ten days nor more than thirty days 
for each and every bird so . . . had in 
possession with intent to sell. . é 

The defendants contend that if ‘this statute 
be valid then under the form of the indict- 
ment in this case only a single misdemeanor is 
charged and the maximum penalty cannot ex- 
ceed a fine of $25, or imprisonment for thirty 
days; and further, that if the State desired 
or intended to avail itself of the penalty for 
each bird charged to have been unlawfully in 
the defendants’ possession the indictment 
should have contained a separate count for 
each bird. It is obvious that the indictment 
charges one act, that is the possession by the 
defendants at a particular time and place of 
two thousand wild ducks with intent to sell 
them. 

It necessarily follows that the indictment 
charges only one offense, and that the act con- 
stituting the offense cannot be subdivided and 
made the basis for two thousand indictments. 
The punishment, however, for a single act is 
graded by the statute according to the number 


of birds unlawfully possessed, hence the fine 
imposed upon the defendants was authorized 
by the statute. Is the statute, so construed, 
constitutional? The defendants insist that it 
is not, for the reason that it is in conflict with 
Section 5 of Article 1 of the State constitution, 
which provides: ‘Excessive bail shall not be 
required ; nor’ shall excessive fines be imposed ; 
nor shall cruel or unusual punishments be in- 
flicted.” 

Although each of the defendants was fined 
$20,000, the trial court imposed the mildest 
punishment the statute would permit for the 
offense of which the defendants were convicted. 
It must be admitted that the penalties fired 
by the statute are drastic, when imposed in 
cases where there has been a wholesale viola- 
tion of the law. It is, however, clear that the 
purpose of the statute is to protect the wild 
game of the State and that if the punishment 
were not graduated according to the number 
of birds unlawfully possessed this purpose 
would be defeated. If the penalty were not 
graduated so that the greater the offense the 
greater the punishment the statute would in- 
vite its own defeat. It would be absurd to 
punish the unlawful possession of two thou- 
sand or more birds on the basis of one. It 
would have been competent for the legislature 
to have provided that the unlawful possession 
of each bird should be a distinct offense, pun- 
ishable by a fine of not less than $10, nor more 
than $25, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not less than ten, nor more than thirty 
days. If such were the statute it could not 
be fairly claimed that the fine was excessive, 
or the imprisonment cruel or unusual, although 
separate indictments might be found for each 
offense, and in case of convictions cumulative 
sentences would be legal. Now the _ stat- 
ute in question secures the same _ result 
by treating the unlawful possession of 
wild ducks, no matter how many, as one 
offense and graduating the punishment ac- 
cording to the number of birds, that is, 
the number of offenses, if the possession of 
each were declared a separate offense, thereby 
avoiding separate indictments and cumulative 
sentences. So, in its last analysis the fines 
imposed in this case are seemingly excessive 
not by reason of the statute, but by reason of 
the magnitude of the offense, or of its equiva- 
lent, the number of offenses of which the de- 
fendants were convicted. The fault is theirs, 
not that of the statute. This method of fitting 
the punishment to the crime by graduating the 
penalty according to the number of animals, 
birds or fish unlawfully killed, taken or pos- 
sessed has been adopted by the statutes of 
many of our sister States and sustained as a 
proper exercise of legislative discretion. In 
this connection the case of State vs. Lubee, 93 
Me. 418, is an instructive one. The statute 
under consideration in that case made it un- 
lawful to have in possession any short lobsters, 
and fixed the fine at five dollars for each lob- 
ster. The value of such lobsters was from 
one to two cents, and it was urged that the 
statute provided for excessive fines. The 
court held otherwise and sustained the law 
for the reason that: “If the law, as urged by 


the respondent’s counsel be onerous to those 
who, like the respondent, have large numbers 
of small lobsters in their possession, it is the 
fault, not of the law, but of the infractors.” 
See also State vs. Craig 80, Me. 85; Blyden- 
burgh vs. Miles 39, Conn. 484, and State vs. 
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O'Neil 58, Vt. 140. The question we are con- 
sidering is settled by the decision of this court 
in the case of State vs. Rodman and Cobb 58, 
Minn. 393. The statute considered in that 
case was Laws 1893, Ch. 124, S. 9, which 
provided for the punishment of any person 
who should have in his possession during the 
closed season any variety of deer, by a fine of 
not less than $50, nor more than $100, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than sixty days nor more than ninety days for 
each animal in possession. Such punishment 
is relatively quite as severe as that provided 
in the statute here in question. One of the 
defendants in that case was charged with hav- 
ing in his possession parts of fifty-eight deer, 
the maximum punishment for which, as pro- 
vided by the statute, was a fine of $5,800, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for some six- 
teen years. It was, however, held that the 
statute was not a violation of the mandate of 
the constitution prohibiting the imposition of 
excessive fines or the infliction of cruel or un- 
usual punishments. The basis of the decision 
was that graduating the penalty according to 
the number of animals unlawfully possessed 
was in legal effect the same as making the un- 
lawful possession of each animal a separate 
offense, so that the greater the offense com- 
mitted the greater the punishment would be. 
We are unable to distinguish in principle this 
case from the one referred to and following 
that case we hold that the statute under which 
the defendants were convicted is not uncon- 
stitutional, because it provides for the im- 
position of excessive fines and the infliction 
of cruel or unusual punishments. 

The trial court at the close of the evi- 
dence was requested by each defendant to in- 
struct the jury to return a verdict of not 
guilty as to him. Each request was refused, 
and the ruling is here assigned as error, for 
the reason that the evidence is not sufficient 
to sustain a verdict of guilty, hence the re- 
quests should have been given. The charge 
against the defendants was not simply having 
the ducks in possession, but having them in 
possession with intent to sell them. Such in- 
tent is an essential element of the crime, which 
must be established by competent evidence be- 
fore a conviction can be had. This intent can- 
not be inferred from the mere fact of pos- 
session. Ordinarily the intent of a party can- 
not be proven by direct evidence, but it may be 
shown by his acts, what he does and the way 
he does it. The evidence was ample to show 
that the defendant, Poole, had the ducks in his 
possession with the intent to sell them, and 
as to him the court did not err in refusing to 
direct a verdict of not guilty. The evidence 
tends to show that he was in the possession 
of the ducks on September 28, 1908, and that 
he had them in an _ ice-house belonging to a 
third party, in the village of Lakefield, where 
he was packing them in boxes and barrels 
with ice and sawdust; that he caused five 
teams to assemble at the ice-house after dark 
of that day; that the boxes and barrels were 
loaded into the wagons to which the teams 
were attached; that the wagon train thus 
loaded and under his personal direction started 
for Montgomery, Ia., where it arrived about 
three o’clock the next morning; that he rode 
on the different wagons, and that as the party 
neared the end of their journey—the railway 
station in Montgomery—they heard a buggy 
coming up behind the wagon train, and he 


said he would go back and see who it was; 
that the buggy contained the sheriff of the 
county of Jackson, this State, and a member 
of the game and fish commission ; that when 
questioned by the officers he said the boxes 
contained poultry and they must not meddle 
with them; that the officers caused the wagon 
train and its contents to be returned to this 
State; that on the way back he said to them 
in substance that their actions would break 
up the game law of Minnesota, for there was 
money behind the case and it would go to the 
Supreme Court before it was finished; that 
the boxes and barrels when opened were found 
to contain 2,498 wild ducks; and, further, that 
there was a railway station at Lakefield and 
one at Montgomery, la., some sixteen miles 
south of Lakefield. 

Now the defendant, Poole, acted from a 
motive in all that he did with reference to 
the ducks while in his possession. What was 
his intention with reference to them? Was 
it a lawful or an unlawful one? What is the 
necessary inference from what he did with 
reference to the ducks and the way he did it? 
Why did he pack them for shipping? Why 
did he assemble the wagon train and under 
the cover of darkness take the boxes and bar- 
rels out of the State? Why his anxiety when 
he heard a buggy coming up behind the train? 
Why did he misrepresent the contents of the 
boxes to the officers? These questions cannot 
be reasonably answered, except upon the hy- 
pothesis that he had the ducks in his posses- 
sion with the unlawful intent to sell them. 
We hold that as to the defendant Poole the 
evidence was sufficient to justify his con- 
viction. The evidence as to the defendant 
Kerr is less satisfactory. As to him it tends 
to show that for a number of years prior to 
September 28, 1903, he was engaged at Lake- 
field in the business of buying and selling 
poultry, butter and eggs; that for two years 
prior to that time the defendant Poole was 
employed by him in his business; that about 
a week before the day in question the de- 
fendant asked a party if he could haul a load 
of poultry for him, and received an affirma- 
tive answer; that he paid to a livery firm 
their monthly bill in which there was a charge 
for teams used in hauling two loads of the 
ducks in question. This is substantially all 
of the evidence relied upon by the State to 
sustain the conviction of the defendant Kerr. 
There was no evidence that he ever had any 
of the ducks in his possession or under his 
control, or that he had any knowledge of their 
existence. He was engaged in a legitimate 
business, and the mere fact that Poole was 
his employee does not tend to connect him 
with Poole’s unlawful possession of ducks, 
which were in the ice-house of a third party. 
The fact that Kerr paid for the teams for 
hauling two loads of the ducks is a significant 
one, but the circumstances under which such 
payment was made is not disclosed by the 
record. It might have been honestly made at 
Poole’s request or otherwise. The burden 
was upon the State to establish beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the defendant Kerr had in 
his possession or under his control the ducks in 
question with intent to sell them. If it has 
established by such measure of proof the fact 
that Kerr was the principal and Poole his 
agent or employee in the transaction, both 
were rightfully convicted. But we may not 
guess that such was the fact. Upon the whole 
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record we cannot say that the evidence was 
sufficient to warrant the conviction of the de- 
fendant Kerr of an offense the lowest punish- 
ment for which is a fine of $20,000. We ac- 
cordingly hold that it was error for the court 
to submit to the jury the question of his guilt. 

8. Errors are assigned as to the instruc- 
tions of the trial court to the jury. The charge 
of the court was a fair and correct statement 
of the law applicable to the case and substan- 
tially covered the special requests of defend- 
ants for instructions except the one for a di- 
rected verdict of not guilty which we have 
considered. 

4. Only one of the alleged errors of the 
court in its rulings on the admission of evi- 
dence merits special consideration. The court 
over the objects of the defendants received 
evidence tending to show that shortly prior to 
the day the ducks were hauled from the ice- 
house a team under the personal guidance of 
the defendant Poole was driven to a camp on 
a point in Heron Lake some distance from 
Lakefield, and there, about dark, unloaded 
with a number of sacks which were filled and 
tied up. The team was then driven to the ice- 
house in question and the sacks placed therein 
by Poole’s direction. This evidence was com- 
petent and material, for it tended to show 
and conduct on the part of Poole proper for 
the consideration of the jury on the question 
whether he had possession of the ducks, which 
he afterwards packed in the ice-house, with 
intent to sell them. It follows that the judg- 
ment as to the defendant Poole must be af- 
firmed and that the judgment as to the defend- 
ant Kerr must be reversed and a new trial 
granted. So ordered. 


THE CHICKEN SEASON 

There is every reason to believe that 
the Western chicken season will be as 
good this fall as it was last year. Of 
course this sport is not what it was, and 
can never again be what it was. The ideal 
chicken hunt was in the great grass lands; 
a country where the plow had not yet 
come, where only once in a while a little 
farm house could be seen upon_the wide 
horizon, or an infrequent and far oft wheat 
stack in the later fall. The birds fed 
largely upon grasshoppers during the 
summer time, and packed the little wheat 
stubbles as the latter gradually edged into 
the prairies. I remember it all so well, 
those great mysterious seas of the prairie, 
where the grass, knee high on the uplands, 
shoulder deep in the sloughs, always con- 
tinually rolled and rolled, like the waves 
of the sea. Here and there above the light 
green level of the grass rose strong and 
coarse leaved plants, the rosin weed, the 
prairie sunflower, or the like. There were 
little flowers also, the Sweet Williams and 
many other prairie blooms, whose names 
I forget to-day, although I ean still see 
them clearly in the mental picture of the 
waving, grassy sea. 


In those days we rode across the coun- 
try, mile after mile, following no road 
whatever. Between one settlement and 
another far away there might exist what 
we called the’ “main traveled road.” This 
might take us out to our chicken country, 
but there we abandoned all roads and 
drove as we pleased. We often began 
shooting chickens in August, for at that 
time there were no game laws in the 
land. We had dogs which could go the 
pace for all the morning and evening 
hunting we cared for. When the old dog 
would point, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away from the wagon, we would drive over 
to him, and, while the driver stood up to 
mark the birds in their flight, the others 
would put their muzzle loaders to work. 

I would rather have one day of the old 
time chicken shooting with the muzzle 
loader than all the sport the West can 
offer on prairie chickens to-day. That 
would include the privilege of once more 
seeing my old daddy shoot prairie chickens. 
He was proof enough that a breech loader 
is not necessary. I often saw him get six 
or eight birds out of a covey, and he 
long scorned the innovation of a breech 
loader, saying that he could load fast 
enough without it. We had wad cutters 
to our shotguns, and made wads out of 
pasteboard before the Ely felt wads came 
into our market. After that, loading was 
a simple thing. Two flirts of the powder 
flask, two steady pushes of the ramrod, 
one pressure of the double-mouthed shot 
charger, two more steady shoves of the 
ramrod, and its quick restoration to the 
pipes; then a quick feel in the vest pock- 
et, and the percussion caps went on as 
the old gentleman stepped forward to kill 
his next pair of birds. I saw him kill 
thirty-six straight thus in one afternoon, 
when I was a boy. He was disgusted at 
missing his thirty-seventh bird, and de- 
clared there was no excuse for a man ever 
missing a prairie chicken. 

There may be rather more excuse this 
month, in the chicken shooting of these 
days, when under a later opening date the 
birds have strengthened in the sharpening 
air of autumn. They have gained cun- 
ning with the years, and chicken shooting 
to-day, if not a sweeter, is a sportier 
proposition. It is cornfields and stubbles 
and once in a while a little grass to-day, 
or perhaps the straggling covers of the 
sandhills, or the high gray plains, or 
brushy swamps or rose thickets—all so dif- 
ferent from chicken shooting as we used 
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to know it on the old prairies of the 
Middle West. 

Is chicken shooting worth the expense 
of a trip to-day? Yes, for the man who 
has done but little of it, or none at all. 
It is especially interesting because of the 
work one has with his dog. No class of 
wing shooting in the world affords as 
much pleasure to the dog, or to his owner, 
as does this open work on big and close- 
lying birds. For myself, about one day of 
chicken shooting is enough if there is 
abundance of birds, and I faney this is 
much the feeling of any shooter who has 
killed a great many chickens in his time. 
Early in the season the sport is too easy 
and monotonous. Of course the late fall 
shooting on wild birds is a different mat- 
ter, but there the factor cf the dog is 
eliminated almost entirely. For the nov- 
ice in the sport, a few days of chicken 
shooting will afford about as much genu- 
ine pleasure as he is apt to get in any 
other line of wing shooting. 

There is abundance of good grouse 
shooting to be had over a very wide ex- 
tent of the West. Illinois is closed; but 
lower Wisconsin, as far north as Wau- 
shara county, turns out annually an 


amount of prairie chickens somewhat sur- 
prising to one not acquainted with the 
game resources of that State. I think Min- 
nesota is the safest state for an Eastern 


man to visit to-day. From Fergus Falls 
north to Thief River Falls there is a 
world of good chicken country. The sup- 
ply varies a little bit from year to year 
for different reasons, but the game war- 
dens of that State do their work; so that 
when I say there are birds in Minnesota, 
it is simply a statement of fact and not of 
possibility, as is the case in many parts 
of the Dakotas, where the laws are not so 
well enforced. The best way for an East- 
ern mani to find such location for his Sep- 
tember shoot is to write to the state war- 
dens of North and South Dakota and of 
Minnesota. Mr. S. F. Fullerton, execu- 
tive agent of the state game commission, 
St. Paul, Minn., is a sportsman, and will 
tell any sportsman where to go and get 
a good chicken shoot. Make the date as 
close to the first of September as possible, 
or else defer it until there is a chance to 
combine duck shooting with the chicken 
shooting. This latter plan is popular with 
any number of sportsmen, who find good 
chicken shooting near the duck marshes. 

The conditions of shooting these big 
upland grouse are about the same in upper 
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Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. As one goes farther west toward 
the line of the Dakotas, and into Mon- 
tana, the country changes and one will get 
his sport rather on sharptail grouse and in 
a more broken country—really a more 
sporting game, though perhaps not pro- 
ductive of so heavy bags as shooting in a 
flat country. It should be remembered 
that there is rattling good grouse shooting 
in the flats along the Yellowstone valley 
near its mouth, below Ft. Buford. There 
is an unexpected amount of shooting also 
along the Great Northern railroad as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains. I believe 
that to-day one of the best places a man 
could go to for a good grouse hunt would 
be the Blackfoot reservation at Kipp, 
Mont. My friend Jack Monroe, who 
lives there, tells me that he sees a great 
many prairie chickens and _sharptail 
grouse, and knows that a man with a good 
dog could have plenty of sport. He could 
also pick up more than a few dusky 
grouse, spruce grouse, or even ruffed 
grouse in the foothills. I have scen these 
five different species of grouse on the same 
trip in’ that country. Shooting in this 
part of the world would not be typical 
prairie chicken shooting, but would add 
interest to a trip in the middle season of 
the fall. It is, of course, a good way from 
home. The average chicken shooter who 
wants the sport in its representative form 
will do better to go to Minnesota, to 
southeastern South Dakota, or to eastern 
North Dakota. As suggested, the State 
game wardens will give assistance, and 
so will the passenger departments of the 
different railroads. I think the time is 
near at hand when the railroads will see 
the advantage of getting together accurate 
information as to the chicken and duck 
shooting country along their respective 
lines. Indeed, I know of one railroad 
which has begun this work systematically. 
Under the old and utterly wrong and ab- 
surd idea of railroad business, that of 
guessing at and exaggerating the game 
resources of their territories, the railroads 
lost the confidence of the sportsman pub- 
lic. They can do no more business-like 
thing than to restore that confidence by 
giving the public the truth and nothing 
but the truth. I could send a hundred 
different parties on chicken shoots this 
month if I knew a hundred specific and 
sure localities, and will probably send a 
half hundred as it is. I am sure I wish 
each shooter good luck. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


It may be somewhat irreverent to sug- 
gest it, yet I am of the firm belief that 
without the National Zoological Gardens 
at Washington, the Yellowstone Park of 
Montana and numerous public gardens 
and collections of animals in different 
parts of the country in preserves, there 
would never have been any such thing 
as the late eruption of earnest-minded 
gentlemen who may be classified as the 
New Nature School. It is comparatively 
easy to study an animal in captivity. A 
tame moose can be tied with a rope while 
one is making a sketch, and a grizzly 
bear at a scrap heap is more amenable to 
magazine purposes than the same animal 
wild and untamed. After all, however, 
the animal in captivity is not the animal 
in its native condition. The actual ani- 
mal can be learned only in the school of 
the woods. The trapper, the hunter, the 
sportsman has always been of great ser- 
vice at the one end or the other of the 
naturalist’s observations. The ignorant 
man who sees the tremendous spread of 
antlers of the moose or the elk says it is 
impossible for such a growth to be pro- 
duced every year. Yet such is the case. 
At one time scientists declared it impos- 
sible for the pronghorned antelope to 
shed its horns. Yet hunters long ago 
discovered that it did. Scientists declare 
that such a thing as the fantail deer is an 
impossibility. Yet the hunters knew long 
ago that this small and gazelle-like crea- 
ture did exist. There is no school quite 
equal to the actual school of the woods. 
I imagine that no actual student of that 
school would be apt to arrogate to him- 
self the postition of knowing it all. Yet 
such a man as Mr. Josef Brunner, of 
Pine Grove, Montana, who makes beaver 
pictures of actual beaver, and who writes 
of elk and deer because he has seen wild 
elk and deer, is safe in his position as 
critic of a great many of the views of 
the New Nature people of today. Mr. 
Brunner says that the writings of Long, 
Seton, ete., “have no right whatever to be 
considered seriously by persons seeking 
information.” He cites abundance of fal- 
lacious views which in time will meet the 
fate of all ignorance, and has the general 
woodsman’s contempt for all shallow pre- 
tension and all assumed wisdom. I fear 
that were I to quote all of Mr. Brunner’s 
letter it might sit ill on some of our New 
Nature prophets, who, afraid of getting 
lost in the mountains by themselves, 


employ guides who not only lead them 
through the woods, but in very many cases 
lead them also into the fanciful paths of 
a nature which is not quite real. This fad 
of the day will pass away. The learning 
of those men who study in the school of 
the woods, and who learn for the love of 
it, will endure long after the New Nature 
school shall have been forgotten. 


CAMP FIRES AND THE LAW 


Mr. J. H. Lowrey, of Omaha, writes in- 
telligently en a subject which ought ever 
to be borne in mind by sportsmen who go 
on camping expeditions. The lesson of 
care about camp fires cannot be too earn- 
estly offered or too studiously learned. 
Mr. Lowrey says: 

“The law recently amended by Con- 
gress, making it a penal offence for care- 
lessly omitting to put out camp fires by 
which great areas of forests are destroyed, 
recalls to my mind an experience I had 
in the Creek Reservation, I. T., four years 
ago. While out hunting deer, many miles 
from any habitation and from our camp, 
which was built on a rocky ledge to avoid 
the possibility of fire igniting the grass, 
I came upon a patch of slowly burning 
meadow, not over thirty or forty yards 
of which had been burned. I succeeded 
in putting it out. It certainly had not 
been burning an hour. There were no 
other hunters, that we knew of, in the im- 
mediate vicinity. I tried to ascertain the 
cause of the fire. Empty bottles have 
been known to ignite dry grass, the sun’s 
rays converging and focussing on a small 
spot, setting it on fire. An Indian must 
have passed that way and carelessly have 
thrown down a burning match in this case. 
Possibly it may have been done purposely, 
to implicate us, and to make it appear we 
were responsible for the fire. I was told 
that settlers and Indians purposely set 
fire to the grass every fall down there, to 
drive the game into limited areas. I have 
spent months hunting in the Creek na- 
tion during the autumn season, and every 
night seen prairie and forest fires burn- 
ing in some direction. 

“Many a stormy night we shifted camp 
for protection against fire. I am pleased 
that Congress has enacted stringent laws 
for the protection of our forests. They 
are laws that should have been in oper- 
ation twenty years ago.” 

TRAMPING AND CAMPING 
Mr. W. H. Wheeler, of St. Paul, tells 


something about the pleasures of the 
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camping trip a4 la pack, and as this form 
of outdoor recreation is one which might 
profitably be more generally taken up, I 
would like to add some of the items which 
he jots down. Mr. Wheeler and his friend 
used the Adirondack pack basket, and 
found that 45 pounds apiece was the net 
weight at the start. He says: “We left 
Minneapolis by rail and left St. Croix 
River Crossing at noon on foot under 
pack. A half hour’s brisk walk brought 
us to lunch at a spring brook, and by that 
time we had discovered we were not in 
very good physical condition. We walked 
steadily all the afternoon, however, and 
near sundown picked out a place to camp. 
While our fire was burning down to em- 
bers, we took a cold plunge in the river. 
There is nothing like that after a long 
tramp. 

“We early sought our blankets, intend- 
ing to get a good start on the morrow; but 
unfortunately, as is often the case on the 
first night in camp, sleep refused to visit 
us. In vain did we seek a position which 
should give a relief to our aching shoul- 
ders, and to add to our troubles it turned 
eold shortly after dark. At last we de- 


cided it would be best to get up and build 


a fire to warm the tent. This was accom- 
published after some difficulty, as every- 
thing was soaked with dew, and it was two 
o’elock before we finally went to bed to 
sleep. 

“We had not proceeded far up the St. 
Croix next day when we were confronted 
by a serious-looking obstacle in the shape 
of a good sized river. It proved to be ford- 
able a short distance from the mouth and 
though the current was swift and the bot- 
tom stony, by using proper precautions 
the passage was successfully accomplished. 
About five o’clock we reached a small 
brook and made camp on the high bluff 
overlooking the river. In a stream we 
found, on the day following, a few small 
trout, but extremely difficult to approach 
because of thick brush. We decided to 
make this the turning point of the trip 
and to start back after a day’s rest. 

“We pitched camp in a beautiful grove 
of pines at the edge of a rock cliff below 
which flowed the St. Croix river. At a 
short distance was a good place for bath- 
ing and by going half a mile or so we were 
able to obtain milk and eggs from a far- 
mer. Here we enjoyed life for the next 
two days and on the morning of the third 
set about making preparations for the re- 
turn trip. As my friend’s foot had be- 
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come irritated by the hard walking of our 
journey up stream, we decided to make a 
raft and float down to the railroad bridge. 
For this purpose we had captured two 
light cedar logs from the drive; and it was 
but the work of a few minutes to fasten 
them solidly together; and we were pos- 
sessed of as good a boat as any one could 
wish for down stream work. 

“The current in the river is quite rapid 
and it was only necessary to keep in mid- 
stream and take life easy. 

“If any worn-out brother sportsman is 
wondering how io spend a short and in- 
expensive vacation we would certainly ad- 
vise him to go for a walk in the woods. 
I have taken many a long trip and enjoyed 
excellent fishing and first-class shooting 
in days past, but for good healthful recre- 
ation this is equal to almost any of them. 
In fact we had such a good time that we 
are planning a much more extensive jaunt 
at the first opportunity. This one cost less 
than $4 apiece, railroad fare and supplies 
included.” 


THE RECORD BIGHORN 


I have heard at different times that a 
taxidermist somewhere in the West 
has offered $500 for a head of the Ameri- 
can bighorn sheep whose horns would 
measure twenty-one inches at the butt. I 
think the taxidermist might quite as safely 
offer $50,000, for the string on the money 
is sufficiently strong. It is very much to 
be doubted whether any twenty-one inch 
head was ever killed in this country at any 
time, certainly not of late years, although 
we hear of all kinds of enormous heads 
which once were killed in the past, but 
which really never went under the scien- 
tific tape. I have always thought and still 
believe that the largest bighorn head in 
America, and probably in the world, is in 
my own private possession. In the Sports- 
man’s Show at Madison Square Garden, in 
New York, March, 1896, there was brought 
east by Billy Jackson, a half-breed of the 
Blackfoot Reservation, Montana,the skull, 
horns and scalp of a mountain ram whose 
proportions well nigh staggered the big 
game experts who were assembled in num- 
bers at this early sportsman’s show. There 
was appointed acommitteeon measurements 
at that show, two of whose members were 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grin- 
nell. The other name or names on that 
committee I do not recollect. All united 
as to the measurements of this Blackfoot 
ram. It is difficult to measure the butt of 
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a bighorn’s wrinkled horns with absolute 
accuracy, and I do not have at hand the 
several measurements made by the mem- 
bers of the committee on this head. I 
think they were those recorded by the late 
Thomas W. Fraine, the taxidermist who 
mounted the head. As shown on the pho- 
tograph sent me by Mr. Fraine, and re- 
produced in these columns herewith, these 
measurements were: length of horns, 40 
and 4014 inches; girth at base of horn 
18°, inches; girth one inch from tip, 6°34 
inches. The weight of the skull, without 
the jaws, was thirty-seven pounds. I 
think there may perhaps be horns longer 
than these once in a while, but doubt very 
much whether so massive a pair is in ex- 
istenee. Billy Jackson and others thought 
the horns went twenty inches at the butt, 
but I could never make them so large. 
The back of these horns shows a breadth 
simpiy tremendous, even half way down 
toward the tip, and the rear view of the 
horns is the one most impressive. Of 
course, in a picture of the head detached 
from other objects, it is difficult to get 
any just idea of the phenomenal character 
of this pair of horns, though even as 
shown in the engraving the suggestion is 
of tremendous massiveness. 

There was*a well-known sportsman in 
New York, a man of considerable wealth, 
who offered Billy Jackson $150 for this 
head before it was mounted. The same 
gentleman has since asked me to set a 
price on the head. It has no price. Billy 
Jackson gave it to me as an act of friend- 
ship at the Madison Square Garden in 
1896. Poor Billy has since then died. 

There is something about this head 
which ought to prove very valuable to a 
good many of our New Nature people 
who draw pictures of bighorn sheep of 
vivid personal history. I remember one 
artist who drew a pretty picture of a 
sheep which had a wolf fast between its 
cheek and its horn. Look at this head 
and see whether that were possible. Look 
also and see whether you observe the 
points curving outward, so that the pic- 
ture would be six or eight inches wider 
than it is, were the horns in life as they 
are sometimes in art. This is the head 
of a very old ram, and in it, as in all 
old ram’s heads, the horns are blunt, worn 
and shattered at their tips. The ends of 
the horns are nearly as wide as one’s three 
fingers. And I have earlier pointed out, 
when you see an artist drawing a bighorn 
head with outeurving horns with sharp 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE BIGHORN HEAD 


tips, you may know that he is ignorant. 
He has probably been fooled by some 
fake taxidermist. The horns of a species 
of the Asiatic mountain sheep, as well 
known, take that shape, but not so with the 
Rocky Mountain bighorn. If you want 
to see the latter in good type, perhaps the 
best type possible to be seen to-day or any 
time, examine the head whose picture is 
shown herewith. 

I wish I could say this was the trophy 
of my own rifle. I do not think that 
Billy Jackson himself killed this ram. 
There seems to be a belief that old Hank 
Norris, of the St. Mary’s country, fired 
the shot which killed the sheep. Billy was 
with Norris, and he said that when the 
band of sheep started off up the mountain 
side, led by this old ram, they hardly had 
wit enough left to shoot, so enormous did 
the old fellow seem. This is the history 
of this record bighorn so far as known, 
and if it is not in the place now where 
it ought to be, it is in the place where it 
is probably going to stay. 

The guides always say that the old rams 
wear off their horns by rubbing them 
against the rocks as they feed. I remem- 
ber seeing a sheep story written by an 
educated Sioux Indian, and I thought it 
was the only good instance of the “animal 
hero” story I ever did read in all my 
life. That writer said that the sheep pur- 
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posely batter off the ends of their horns 
against the rock; that the Indians often 
saw them at this work; that it was an act 
recognized as a necessity by the sheep 
themselves, which made a practice at cer- 
tain places of deliberately shattering off 
pieces of their horns against the rocks. 
Sheep country is inclined toward the per- 
pendicular. If a bighorn had the sort 
of personal adornment sometimes given 
him by the magazine artist, he would not 
be able to get much to eat. A glance at 
the head shown would indicate that the 
horns are battered off enough to enable 
the sheep to feed. I never saw any hunter, 
white or red, who thought that the ends 
of the horns were battered off in fighting. 


RUSSELL’S PICTURES 

I was walking down Wabash avenue 
here in Chicago the other day, when I 
caught sight of a picture in the show 
window of an art store. The glimpse 
stopped me on the instant, and I had a 
conviction, even before I stepped up to 
the window. This scene of a trapper’s 


fight against Indians had “Russell” writ- 
ten all over it. Curiously enough, I was at- 
tracted in just this same way more than 
a dozen years ago, by one of the same 


man’s earlier pictures. The “Cowboy ar- 
tist” has improved immensely since then. 
He had one pinto horse in this last pic- 
ture which was the best Western horse I 
ever saw in my life. The sight of the 
picture was like that of an old friend. 
Tf we cannot have Mr. Russell himself 
here in Chicago, it is pleasant to have 
one of his pictures once in a while. 


GOT HIS GRIZZLY 

A gentleman of Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, recently returned from a grizzly hunt 
north of the British line and above Mon- 
tana, writes a letter so interesting that I 
am very much disposed to drop everything 
and forthwith to march against the griz- 
zly. This particular gentleman has been 
after his grizzly for a number of years, 
just as I have myself, and the fact that he 
finally landed his meat gives me a great 
deal of hope, as I think it will others who 
may read his communication, which fol- 
lows: 

“You are aware of the number of things 
that turn up after a man has been away 
from business for a couple of months. 
You will remember you prophesied that I 
was going to make a killing. I am pleased 
to say that I got three large grizzlies, the 
green skin of the largest measuring 8 feet 
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six inches by 9 feet across the end of the 
front claws. I found the grizzlies in Brit- 
ish Columbia not so large as those in Col- 
orado. I presume this is on account of 
their hibernating longer and living almost 
exclusively on vegetation, but the fur is 
much finer. I was fortunate in getting 
into a country that had never been ex- 
plored nor hunted over, and the grizzlies 
would not run, but were more curious 
than savage. I regret to say that while I 
was in the woods, the Provincial Engin- 
eers ran a line covering some timber 
claims up the creek I was hunting on, 
and this year there will be a saw mill put 
in at the mouth of the creek and a trail 
eut through the timber, so the grizzlies 
will likely leave that territory. 

“After I got through with my hunt, I 
went to Banff, and there met Mr. Fred 
Hussey, who had just returned from a 
three weeks’ hunting trip. He succeeded 
in killing two grizzlies, one cinnamon and 
four black bear, and he says he saw at 
least twenty-five bear. I saw all of his 
trophies. He was hunting with Jim 
Brewster of Brewster Brothers, Canadian 
Pacific guides at Banff, on the headwaters 
of the Columbia river, southwest of Bantf. 
They killed the seven bear in nine days’ 
hunting. Two Shuswap Indians, Leo 
Tenese and his cousin Dave, whom I met 
at Banff, were hunting within a few miles 
of them and killed seventeen bear. I saw 
a number of their hides also. I also met 
another trapper in the same region who 
said he killed two, but the other outfits 
were shooting up the country and he got 
out. Hussey is a wealthy Pittsburger, 
about twenty-three or twenty-four years 
old, and is made of the right stuff. One 
of the grizzlies he shot rolled into a lake 
and sunk in twelve feet of ice water. The 
guides had given the bear up, when Hus- 
sey stripped, and taking a rope, made a 
dive down and fastened it to the bear’s 
foot. When half way up he felt the rope 
loose in his hands, and without coming to 
the surface went down again and re-at- 
tached it to the bear. You have been in 
glacier water, and know what a nervy 
thing this is. I got the story from one of 
the guides and know it to be true. When 
T left Banff, Hussey and a friend, Mr. 
Moore, of New York, were preparing to 
hit the trail for Great Slave lake, expect- 
ing to be gone until late in the fall. 

“My trip was rather a rough one as I 
had to pack my grub in on snow-shoes, 
and besides, the slides and rolling rocks 
were very dangerous. If I were to go om 
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another spring hunting trip I think I 


would prefer going to Banff or Golden, 
and would get the Brewster boys for 
guides, as they are familiar with the coun- 
try and are responsible men. Besides, 
most of the trip is made with canoes, 
which is preferable to packing the outfit 
on your back. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the only time to hunt bear is in 
the spring and think that if you were to 
go into that country you would sure make 
a killing, besides, give us an article in 
Fito AND StrREAM which would be very 
interesting.” 


THE KEMEYS’ BEARS 


Replying to a query regarding the Ed- 
ward Kemeys bears at the Si. Louis ex- 
position, I would say that these pieces, 
four in number, but of two models, are 
to be seen at the Missouri building at the 
exposition. These are the last sculptures 
done by Mr. Kemeys, who has been in ill 
health for some time at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C. <A reproduction from a 
photograph, shown herewith, gives a view 
of one of the pieces. Mr. Kemeys, as all 
acquainted with his history know, was 
long a student of actual wild animals in 
the mountains and the forest. He has por- 
trayed the black bear in many different 
sculptures, and has shown him curious, 


forms, and the same animal many differ- 
ent moods and tenses. It is to be hoped 
that this able and well grounded artist 
will have more work at the next of the 
great expositions, which bids fair to be the 
Lewis & Clark exposition next year, at 
Portland, Oregon. 


AROUND ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Wm. Hohmann asks where to go 
fishing around St. Louis, Mo., and what 
flies to use. At the time he suggests, late 
summer, the bass may be in deep water 
in most of the lakes near his fishing re- 
gion, and bait will be better, though bass 
will take the fly into the fall. The stock 
patterns of Seth Green, Lord Baltimore, 
Governor and Ferguson, will give a good 
enough range of patterns. It might be 
worth while to try the Onondaga if that 
pattern can be found in stock locally, 
though it is not always carried. It is a 
good pattern along the upper Mississippi 
river. Minnows will in all likelihood be 
the best bait for lake or bayou fishing, 
crawfish also worth trying. I think Mr. 
Hohmann and his friends will do better to 
try some of the rivers of Missouri, the 
Current, the Gasconade, or if they could 
spare the time, the Niangua. The rail- 
road offices will give information on these 
streams, which are all good bass waters, 
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sportive, whimsical, hungry or ill-tem- 
pered. He always said that an animal 
could best be watched and studied at large 
and unhampered; and thus, although he 
never was foolish enough to deify or hu- 
manify his animals, he learned that the 
same species may show many different 


in season suitable for fly spoon or live 
bait. In answer to his enquiry, I would 
say to Mr. Hohmann that gut is tested 
on dead-weight strain, when properly 
soaked. That found on old snelled hooks 
may have deteriorated and should be test- 
ed. The best hooks are none too good, 
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for one does not like to lose a good fish 
through bad tackle. 


BAIT CASTING ABROAD 


It is too bad that some member of the 
Chicago Fly Casting Club or other body 
could not have been present in London 
for the Crystal Palace International Ex- 
hibition of Sports, July 22 and 23. There 
was a handsome list of prizes offered in 
the Tenth International fly and bait 
casting tournament of this exhibition. 
Most of these events are understandable 
to American anglers, especially those in 
salmon fly casting, and in trout fly cast- 
ing whether with dry fly or otherwise. 
Other events, such as those under heavy 
bait casting and float casting, Notting- 
ham style, would be interesting by reason 
of their novelty to our Western anglers. 
The English gentlemen are much inter- 
ested in the American style of bait cast- 
ing from the reel, and have put up an 
event for this, although they confess a 
very small acquaintance with the free reel 
style. That very noted angler, Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette— 
and I doubt if the world has a better 
angler—is chairman of the committee of 
management, and I wish that he might 
have had better answers to his inquiries 
on the American free reel casting than 
he seems to have obtained from Mr. C. P. 
Levison, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who gives 
some information which certainly does not 
coincide with opinion in this part of the 
world. Mr. Levison says that in his fish- 
ing he always places the handle of the 
reel on the left, when it is on the upper 
side of the rod, the line going from the 
under part of the spool direct to the first 
guide; but for tournament work he usually 
places the handle on the right side when 
on top the rod, the line going from the 
upper part of the spool direct, to the first 
guide. I think all our Western school of 
bait casters use the reel in the same po- 
sition whether for fishing or tournament 
work. The reel is on top of the rod and 
is kept so, even in playing a fish, and the 
erank of the reel is on the right hand 
side of the rod. The more expert casters 
deliver the bait in such form that when 
the rod is fully extended in front the 
plates of the reel are parallel with the 
water: and the gear of the reel, thus re- 
volving in a parallel plane, is thought to 
offer less friction than when the reel is in 
any other position. Some few casters 
drop the reel under the rod and play the 
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fish left handed in that way, but most of 
them play the fish with the reel on top 
of the rod; indeed this is the universa] 
practice in the Western school, and it 
should be remembered that it was the 
West which invented and perfected this 
free reel casting, the anglers of the upper 
West having first taken up the idea from 
Kentucky and other parts of the South 
where the style was first invented. Of 
course, both in fishing and in tournament 
casting, the direction of the line on the 
reel should be the same. That is to say, 
the spool of the reel must not revolve 
against the end of the thumb, but away 
from the end of the thumb, which latter 
is the only way in which the reel could be 
“thumbed” with any proper delicacy or 
certainty. I am sure that if some good 
caster with the free reel would go to one 
of these English tournaments, he would 
very much interest our English brothers, 
and incidentally learn a good many things 
of value to himself. I regret Mr. Mars- 
ton did not have advice more explicit, not 
to say more accurate, on this very killing 
style of angling. Mr. Levison is perhaps 
not correctly reported in the English 
journal, as it is far easier to show this 
thing by rod and reel than by words and 
picture. 
ANDY ADAMS’ LATEST 


Andy Adams, of Colorado Springs, Col., 
is one of the few men who write with 
understanding and accuracy of the West. 
Mr. Adams was a cowboy on the trail, 
has been mining man, real estate agent 
and what not, as the exigencies of Western 


life required. He knows the West be- 
cause the West is part of him and he a 
part of it. His work, as against that of 
Eastern men who visit the West and write 
about it because it seems new and inter- 
esting to them as strangers, is something 
to be hailed with joy in American liter- 
ature. It was foregone that so great a 
region-as the American West would some- 
day find its own interpreter, nor need aid 
of any alien from a different section. The 
word section is used advisedly; for, al- 
though there should be no section known 
in America, the literature on the West 
has been almost purely sectional, and done 
hy residents of another section than the 
West, who have for the most part been 
unable to understand the standards of the 
region which they chose as their field. Mr. 
Adams is one of those who give one rea- 
son to hope that these matters will not al- 
ways remain thus, that we shall not al- 
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ways need to look to Boston or Philadel- 
phia or New York for books about the 
West. I think some time Andy Adams will 
do a big Western book. Indeed his “Log 
of a Cowboy” well nigh so classifies. Mr. 
Adams’ latest book, “A Texas Matchma- 
ker,” is not wholly great. Indeed, it is not 
properly to be called his latest, for it is 
really his first work, as I happen person- 
ally to know. I presume I was the first 
man so far East to see Mr. Adams’ first 
literary work, and as soon as I saw it I 
urged him to go on with it. Many of the 
short stories which he then had done are 
to be found loosely connected in this pres- 
ent book, which is perhaps by its pub- 
lishers classified as a novel, but which 
hardly deserves that name and which per- 
haps would suffer under that title Mr. 
Adams, when he comes flat footed into the 
literary arena, will find that he has com- 
pany. He has no company at all when it 
comes to giving us an absolutely clear and 
accurate picture ef the grand old pas- 
toral life of a cattle ranch of the far 
Southwest, in the early day before the 
railroads and the trails. 


THE GUATEMALAN ANT 


I understand that an antidote, so to 
speak, for the Mexican boll weevil which 
has of late been devastating the cotton 
crop of Texas, has been discovered in an- 
other insect, the Guatemalan ant, some 
specimens of which have been introduced 
in Bexar county, Texas, near San Antonio. 
The newcomers were given a chance at 
two fields of cotton, about 600 acres in all, 
and they went so promptly to work that 
they cleaned out the boll weevils root and 
branch. 

Not all northern sportsmen may per- 
haps understand the occasional reference 
of Uncle David, the sage of San Marcos, 
Texas, to the boll weevil, yet the matter 
is one of interest to sportsmen. Hereto- 
fore the Bob-white quail has been the 
greatest enemy to the boll weevil, and so 
much have his services been valued in 
Texas that the legislature of that state 
were last winter upon the point of passing 
a law prohibiting the killing of quail at 
any season of the year. The efficacy of 
the Bob-white as an exterminator of pes- 
tiferous insects is well established, but 
I hope that introduction of the Guatemal- 
an ant will render it unnecessary to cut 
off sportsmen from an occasional quail 
shoot in the State of Texas. Let the Guat- 


emalan ant eat the boll weevil, and let Bob 
White eat the boll weevil and the Guate- 
malan ant, and let us, in turn, once in a 
while eat Bob White, if we are able to hit 
him flying. I don’t think any quail ever 
ought to be eaten which was not killed 
fairly on the wing, and neither do I think 
that any quail ought to be eaten which was 
ever bought or sold for a price. Pursued 
fairly, there would be plenty of Bob- 
whites left to take care of the boll weevil. 
with the kind assistance of the gentle 
stranger from Guatemala, who seems to 
know a good thing when he sees it. 


MOUNTAIN GROUSE 


Mr. Josef Brunner, of Pine Grove, 
Mont., writes in most encouraging fashion 
regarding the current supply of grouse in 
his locality. He says: “If grouse did as 
well everywhere as they have here in the 
Snowy mountains, there will be good sport 
this year. Last spring I located near me 
twenty-four nests, each containing on the 
average ten eggs. Of these five were des- 
troyed by animals, but the others, with the 
exception of two containing twelve eggs 
each, are all hatched, and some of the 
earlier chicks are already big enough to 
take wing. To show the abundance of 
these birds this year, I may say that in a 
five hours’ walk I met the following: five 
packs of sharptails, three packs of spruce 
grouse, and three of ruffed grouse, or ten 
in all, with not less than 100 chicks, al- 
though to count all of these was impossi- 
ble. I believe this will be one of the 
best years in the sporting annals of this 
country.” 

CHICAGO FLY-CASTING CLUB 

Reeords last at hand of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club give winning scores, 
distance and accuracy fly, H. G. Hascall, 
97 2-3 per cent; casting 1% oz. bait, tie 
between H. G. Hascall and E. R. Letter- 
mann, 98 per cent. Fifteen competitors. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


It is perhaps pardonable for a firm of 
Chicago dentists to advertise that they 


are “The most painstaking people in the - 


business ;” but I do not think that Wabash 
avenue auction firm which sells Turkish 
rugs and clinker-built skiffs ought to pla- 
eard the latter as “Rowboats for sail.” 
E. Hoven. 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CURE 

The world was wrong,—totally cross- 
wise, there was not the least doubt about 
that. There was Jones, the amiable, who 
was usually as placid as a summer sea, 
as cross as a bull pup. Smith was as glum 
as an oyster and could only look down 
both sides of his nose and answer “yes” or 
“no”’—not even civil enough to add the 
“sir” to it, and Smith’s wife brags about 
his manners. And I was crosser than he 
was. I stood five hours of this among all 
the different Smiths and John Does in 
town, and then went fishing. First 1 asked 
the medicine man to go along, but he 
couldn’t, so I went alone. 

It was about dark when the brakeman 
called my station. I bundled off on the 
little platform, rods, rubber boots and all, 
and the train slipped into the wilderness 
of big fir trees. At 2:30 the next morn- 
ing my host at the little hotel on the Ra- 
ging river called me gently and without 
unnecessary noise, and I left the house 
while the stars still were shining. For a 
quarter of a mile I walked toward the east, 
where the little river tumbled along 
through its deep valley, hurrying down 
to join with its kind. The stars faded, 
the sweet breath of the woods, damp with 
night dews, filled the air—an air so soft 
and pleasant that it helped to make the 
world a good place to live in. This was 
better than the town. By and bye I 
reached the little river. The stars were 
nearly gone, only two or three big ones 
were left to pale and disappear. 

I stopped and built a little fire as big 
as a dinner plate on the rocks of a bar, 
and ten minutes later I took my bubbling 
coffee pot and the folding army pan off 
with a hot little breakfast in them. Did 
you ever do that? Catch a trout in the 
gray dawn after you had your fire lit, and 
then sizzle him to a brown turn while the 
coffee water came to a boil? 

I thought of the medicine man as I sat 
on a smooth boulder and ate breakfast 
a cup of coffee, a bit of hard-tack, a strip 
of bacon and a fine little trout, caught and 
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cooked while the day was young. While 
I was so occupied the last stars faded out. 
The birds awoke and called to each other. 
The sky grew gray, brightened, took on a 
flush of pink. Day had begun. As I 
struck the trail up stream the first rays 
of the sun gilded the tall white skeletons 
of the firs in the old burn far away on top 
of the mountain. They shone like new, 
bright gold. How good the air smelled 
and tasted! 

I walked briskly up the trail, so I 
could fish back down the stream after I 
had journeyed a couple of miles. The 
dew, flashing in spangles, fell off as I 
touched the wayside weeds, and I was soon 
wet as though I had been in the river, 
The trail I followed was narrow and little 
used except by wild game or an occasional 
savage. It was festooned with a thou- 
sand cobwebs, each strung with its glit- 
tering array of dew-diamonds as the rays 
of the sunshine found them. What a pity 
it is that dew drops cannot be solidified 
so that diamond lovers can have jewels 
that are worth while! 

Where the trail twisted under some big 
hemlocks I saw fresh deer tracks. In one 
of the imprints a clumsy bug, clad in bril- 
liant livery of green trimmed with black 
and gold, tried hard to climb back up to 
his native level. I stopped and _ helped 
him up and then bade him the time of day, 
leaving him to trundle his rotund bulk 
hastily toward the haven offered by the 
dark recesses of an old moss-hung log. 
Just below was a pool, deep, dark, over- 
hung with the green drapery of a vine 
maple that made a curtain over half of 
it. At the upper end the little rapid en- 
tered, its twisting currents bearing the 
foam bells gaily. At the midway point, a 
log, black, moss-hung and ancient, had 
drifted down with some freshet and 
lodged with both ends on the bank, and 
with the underside six inches under the 
surface, so that the foam bells banked up 
against it where the flotsam filled the 
angle between the log and the bank. Soft- 
ly I jointed my rod and rigged my flies, 
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while I sat on a boulder, at peace with 
the world and glad that I had lived long 
enough to reach that pool. 

By and by I slipped up the pool. My 
flies sailed out and settled lightly among 
the twisting wreaths of the small cur- 
rents above the log, making only a tiny 
little ring on the surface. 

Smash! What a strike that was! O, 
Mr. Medicine Man! What would you do 
now if you had hold of this rod? What 
a beauty! Three high leaps on the slack 
line. Just at the further edge of the hem- 
locks I stopped to eat a dozen dead ripe 
salmon berries, left by the birds to be- 
come dew laden and sweet as they hung 
red and temptingly over the trail. 

Looking a hundred yards ahead, where 
the fire weeds grew among the logs of the 
old burn, I saw three deer feeding; for the 
sun had not touched the bottom of the 
valley as yet. ‘They were only taking the 
last nips of a late breakfast and did not 
see me. Then the sharp-eyed blue jay 
pitched in among the hemlocks, saw me 
eating some berries, and immediately 
yelled at the top of his voice to all the 
woods people—“Hee-ho! Hee-ho! I see 
him—I see him—see him! Whoop-ee-ho! 
Ee-ho!” The morning light shone 
through the delicate green of a long, new 
fern, so that it was almost transparent 
and more beautiful than I can describe— 
and I watched a spider let himself down 
from its tip by a gossamer thread and go 
about his business in the underfoot 
world; for Mr. Spider does not love a sun 
bath, but hunts the dark places. 

By and bye the trail pitched steeply 
down and crossed the river where boulders 
choked the flow and made a wilderness 
bridge for the little white rapids to sing 
and fret about. There, that’s the way, 
right into the net old fellow, at last, so! 

And so I drifted down the stream, cast- 
ing among the pools, fighting a beauty 
here and there and visiting with my little 
friend the water ousel that lives along 
this river. When seven o’clock came I 
climbed out on a log to rest and eat some 
more salmon berries that looked too good 
to pass. I was in that unthinking, unsee- 
ing state of mind that comes to one as he 
rests on a log and listens only to the voice 
of the woods, when I heard a slight noise, 
and glanced down the trail I saw a half- 
grown cub bear coming toward me. The 
little rascal, like all youngsters, was 
loitering along the road, and he did not 
suspect any surprise. I waited for him 
without moving a muscle, for I saw that 


he would come right to me if he followed 
the trail, because he could not scent me, 
and was wholly occupied with his own af- 
fairs. Five minutes later he was within 
six feet of me, then I suddenly flung up 
my arms: and yelled like an Indian. It 
was a mean trick to play on him, but I 
laughed till the tears rolled down my 
cheeks. He was the worst scared bear 
that ever was. He threw himself back- 
ward into a tangle of logs and yelled as 
loud as he could in bear talk. He could 
not get started to run, but fell all over the 
logs and everything else in the neighbor- 
hood in his efforts to get under way, mean- 
time crying himself hoarse. When he did 
start, there was a crash or two, a splash 
in the rapids, and a scared bear going 
through the underbrush across the creek 
like a locomotive. 

For the balance of the two-mile wade I 
talked philosophy and other deep sub- 
jects with the sombre garbed but bright 
minded and lovable little companion of 
the mountain streams, the water ousel 
who, as you know, can float on top of the 
current, or calmly walk right across the 
stream on the bottom, without wetting a 
single slate colored feather. I tried hard 
to coax this secret from the little fellow all 
along that slow two miles of wading, but 
could not do so. He will be sociable and 
visit you fearlessly—even taking a peri- 
winkle if you toss it carefully where he can 
see it, but that little secret of wading on 
the bottom floating on top at will is all his 
own, and on that point he merely looks 
wise. 

On the next morning I went back to 
town. The world, I found, had regained 
its equilibrium. In the afternoon I 
dropped in on the medicine man. 

“Well?” said he. 

“Well,” said I. 

“How’re you feeling now?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” I said to him. “I’m 
cured.” 


A NEW BIG GAME COUNTRY 


Jack Hyland, of Telegraph Creek, which 
is away off towards the Arctic Circle, 
came into Victoria a few days ago with 
some extraordinary stories of the mys- 
terious North. He is a son of Telegraph 
Creek’s pioneer trader, and knows every 
foot of the country about the Stikeen and 
Skeena rivers. He says that within sixty 
miles of Telegraph Creek is the finest big 
game hunting on the American continent 
to-day. The list of game includes big 
cinnamon, silvertip and grizzly bears, 
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moose, caribou, elk, black-tail deer and 
wolves, with enough mountain sheep and 
white goats to make it interesting, and an 
occasional musk-ox thrown in for good 
measure. Lynx, beaver, Northern panther 
(whatever that may be), and many smaller 
animals are countless. Geese and ducks 
he does not attempt to count, but just 
lumps them off by the million, and the 
streams and lakes contain, according to 
his version, only enough water to float 
the numbers of fish that swim in them. 

This country has not been known as a 
sportsman’s resort before, but it will be 
from now on, because Fietp AND STREAM 
has proclaimed it to the world, but it re- 
serves the right to give the credit to Mr. 
Hyland, who says further: 

“Of course, it costs money to go after 
this kind of game, for the hunter needs 
plenty of provisions and nerve, and a 
guide.” I would suggest, however, that 
the hunter intending to go into this coun- 
try should simply be sure of the provisions 
and rely on Mr. Hyland’s nerve and ability 
to guide, which he could probably supply. 


MOTOR BOATS ARE POPULAR 
Within the last year and a half power 


boats have begun to appear in the Puget 


Sound country. Quite a number of the 
local firms are engaged in launch build- 
ing for the local trade and also to supply 
the Alaskan demand. Several firms build 
gasoline engines in the Sound country 
and have all they can do to supply home 
orders. Eastern builders of launches and 
engines are invading this territory and all 
of them are doing good business. Con- 
ditions are ideal in the Puget Sound 
country for the power boat, because of the 
lake and river systems and the great area 
of protected salt water which stretches 
from Puget sound to Alaska between the 
main land and the chain of islands to 
seaward. Nowhere else in the world is 
there cruising ground that offers such a 
varied country. The launch man can 
travel thousands of miles in salt water 
and still be in touch with his source of 
supplies, with the mail, telegraph and 
daily papers. He can also start in salt 
water and run his launch up into the 
rivers until he is barred from further 
progress by falls in the mountain gorges. 
He can get all the lake travel that he 
cares for, and can take a hunting or fish- 
ing trip any day of the year without dan- 
ger of being frozen in. These are some of 
the reasons why the small power boat has 
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become a feature in the Puget Sound re- 
gion within so short a time. There is lit- 
tle doubt that this will soon be one of the 
most famous places in the country for 
the lovers of this craft. 


INTERNATIONAL SALMON AGREEMENT 


The salmon men on both sides of the 
International line have agreed to bury the 
hatchet and have accomplished by mutual 
agreement what the governments of Can- 
ada and the United States were not able 
to do quick enough to suit them. At a 
meeting held in Vancouver the salmon 
country men from both sides of the line 
were present and decided on several im- 
portant steps. The International hatch- 
ery question for the Fraser river was dis- 
cussed, but no action was taken. They 
decided that the Americans should not 
buy fish in Canada for cannery purposes 
nor the Canadians buy on the American 
side. The most important question 
handled was the discussion of a closed 
season from six o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing until six o’clock Sunday night. Dis- 
cussion on this point resulted in a mutual 
agreement to make this time a weekly 
closed season, so that the salmon could 
pass to the spawning grounds without be- 
ing caught either by net, trap or otherwise. 
While this point is simply an agreement 
among cannery men now, the probabilities 
are that it will become a law very soon on 
both sides of the line, because the cannery 
men want it so. It will do a great deal of 
good toward the preservation of the 
species. 

Another good thing was the agreement 
to establish a police patrol to prevent boat 
and net thieving and net cutting, which 
evils have existed in the past on the sal- 
mon banks. 

NOTES 


A bull elk sauntered down out of the 
mountains and spent an hour or so walk- 
ing about the city of Port Angeles. Of 
course it is rather unusual even in Port 
Angeles to have a wild bull elk looking 
over the town. He looked around the 
business part of the city, then walked out 
to the lighthouse on the end ef the sand- 
pit, swam across the bay, and came back 
through the residence portion of the 
town. After inspecting this to his hearts’ 
content he went back into the mountains. 
He was seen by a great many people, but 
nobody took a shot at him or molested 
him in any way. Not very many years 
ago there would have been fresh elk meat 
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in Port Angeles within ten minutes after 
he crossed the city limits. 


Italians working on the railroad in the 
neighborhood of Green River Hot 
Springs, have no respect whatever for 
state game laws, and they also lack ordi- 
nary common sense. One of them fired a 
load of buck shot at a boy, wounding him 
badly, thinking that he was a deer. The 
Washington deer season is open from Sep- 
tember 15 to December 15, and this shoot- 
ing occurred in July. The same crowd of 
men who were guilty of this outrage have 
been killing Chinese pheasants in the 
same neighborhood. Game Warden Rief 
has recently taken a trip into that part of 
the country and has appointed several 
deputies whose sole aim is life hereafter 
will be to take care of this outfit. 


Chinese pheasants are becoming fairly 
numerous in several parts of the State 
of Washington and are being propagated 
and protected quietly where they have 
never been before. Mongolian quails have 
also been imported and planted in differ- 
ent localities, as have the Bob-whites from 
the East. All of these birds do well where 
they are given protection in the neighbor- 
hood of grain fields, which furnish them 
with an ideal feeding ground; not because 
they are grain eaters to any great extent, 
but because the food that they live on 
thrives best in and about the grain fields. 

There is more interest shown in these 
matters every year in the West, and it 
will not be long until Washington will be 
one of the most prolific states in the 
Union, as it has probably as great a range 
of climatic and topographical conditions 
as can be found in like area anywhere. 


Miss Nellie Miller, formerly of Chi- 
cago, but at present a resident of Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon, is one of the Western girls 
with nerve. She recently took up a tim- 
ber claim in that section and while out 
hunting up the corners of her land she 
ran across a bear with two cubs. Did she 
run? Nary run! Nellie just took up a 
club and went after that bunch of bears. 
Nellie still holds the claim. The bears 
had no chance as against a girl from Chi- 
cago. 


Spokane papers allude to the visit paid 
by a cougar to Spokane and say that it 
“caused a flutter of excitement.” In most 
places a wild cougar running around the 
city streets would cause more than “a 
flutter of excitement” but probably in the 


village of Spokane these things are so 
common that the papers don’t get out 
scare heads. Mrs. Glasser walked up in 
the hills back of her home in the out- 
skirts of town and the cougar followed her 
into the yard, when she returned. She 
saw it, but thought it was a dog, and paid 
no further attention to it until some dogs 
began to chase it and it at last ran into a 
chicken coop. They kept it busy there 
until the arrival of Dr. C. E. North, who 
killed it. The animal measured six feet 
ten inches. Rather a large town cat. 


There are some things in the woods 
that are more dangerous than bears. 
Frank Hawley, who lives near Linden, 
Washington, had an _ experience with 
about a dozen weasels not long since that 
he will remember for the rest of his life. 
He had some sheep running in a piece of 
slashed ground, and one day noticed a com- 
motion among them. On going down to 
investigate he was attacked by weasels 
that seemed to come from every point of 
the compass at once. With the help of 
a dog and a good club Mr. Hawley man- 
aged to get away after a rather strenuous 
experience. He is now investing in steel 
traps and other war material and will 
start a campaign with the idea of making 
good weasels. 


The State of Washington wants more 
fish hatcheries. Salmon hatcheries are 
wanted badly here as well as hatcheries for 
the propagation of other game and food 
fishes. About 55,000 Eastern brook trout 
were planted last year in the state of 
Washington. <A great number of black 
bass were also liberated and hundreds of 
thousands of young salmon were hatched 
from the different salmon hatcheries. Still 
the supply is not equal to the demand and 
the project for more hatcheries is being 
strongly agitated. 


The project of making a National Park 
in the Olympics is not lost sight of but is 
being quietly pushed. It will, no doubt, 
soon meet success. The park idea has 
many friends in the State of Washington 
and also among Eastern men who know 
the conditions. 


Paul Benson of Vancouver ran over and 
injured a bear cub while out on his bicy- 
cle not long ago in the neighborhood of 
Vancouver. Our bicyclists should exercise 
more care for the rights of pedestrians. 

W. S. Puiturrs (El Comancho). 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











NEW SYSTEMS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
PART Il: MEASURING THE STRENGTH OF LIGHT 


After the matter of counting time cor- 
rectly the next in importance in the prac- 
tice of photography is to be able to think 
the light in simple numbers. 

A stick may be four feet long, ard in 
just as simple and plain language a light 
intensity at any surface may be four sec- 
onds in speed or intensity. Think it this 
way: The speed of the light is four sec- 
onds,—or two, or twelve seconds as the 
case may be. 

Take some strips of solio paper, or any 


other which tints at the same speed, and 
carry them between the leaves of a com- 
mon vest pocket note book in the cover 
of which has been cut a small square hole 
about one inch from the top and the same 
distance from the front of the front cover. 
Have the hole about as large as a letter 


“M” in this type, or a little larger. Now 
in order to get an idea of the accuracy 
with which the tinting takes place in dif- 
ferent lights proceed as follows: 

If the sun is shining go out of doors, 
after having adjusted one end of a solio 
strip under the hole and covered it with 
a coin. Now turn the book exactly facing 
the sun and give it one second of exposure: 
—“Naught-one-half-and-one.” Protect the 
paper as much as you can conveniently 
from the light and raise the slip just 
enough to bring a fresh place before the 
hole and then turn the book away from the 
sun toward the sky and give enough sec- 
onds to create the same color that was 
created before in one second by the sun 
and sky together. It will probably require 
from three to four seconds to get the 
same tint in the second case. In taking 
both tints hold the book near some sur- 
face having a sun lighted and a shaded 
side, as a house or a post. The difference 
in time in the two cases represents the 
difference in the actual intensity of the 


two light values on 

the sunny and shady 

side of the object. 

The first tint made in 

one second, may be 

made on the side of 

the strip and the 

matching tint next to 

it so as to save paper. 

Such a contrast might 

be 1iumerically expressed by the factor 
“1-3” or “1-4.” Next, step inside of the 
door, after having made another one-sec- 
ond tint in the sunlight, and about a 
step inside of the door, provided the sky 
may be seen through the doorway, or there 
is no porch covering it, and see how many 
seconds will be required to get the same 
tint. Then do the same at two, three and 
four steps from the door, and you will 
realize that the solio is a very practical 
indicator of the intensity of the light in 
different places. 

Now with another strip of the solio 
perform the following: Raise the lower 
part or sash of a window and, supposing 
a child’s head to be resting against the in- 
side of the casing and that it is to be 
photographed, take the measurement of the 
light and find its speed at the position of 
the supposed child’s head. Adjust the strip 
in place and holding the book where the 
head would be and turning it directly 
toward the sky give sixteen seconds of ex- 
posure. If the day is at all bright there 
will have been created a very dark tint in 
that time. 

Tf the tint is visible then change the 
position of the strip and repeat, giving 
eight seconds. If this is visible, repeat 
with four and so on down to the shortest 
possible time (taking each time one half 
of the former exposure) that will create 
the tint. If four seconds shows the tint 
plainly but on trying two seconds that also 
shows without any doubt, then the four 
cannot be the speed of the light but rather 
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the two. (Provided that one second of 
exposure will not create the tint.) 

The simple directions are as follows:— 
The shortest time that will create a just 
plainly observable tint on solio or like 
paper when held in any position is the 
speed of the light at that position. 

Proceed now to take the speed of the 
light at many different positions, as out 
of doors on different sides of objects, under 
a porch by the wall, and at different dis- 
tances from doors or windows. Also, it 
is very interesting and instructive to take 
the speed of the light in the same position 
at different times of day. 

Instead of thinking what exposure would 
be necessary to photograph a certain ob- 
ject, (an act which is a combination of a 
certain length of time with a certain dia- 
phram,) think the simpler truth of the 
speed of the light at the brightest part of 
that object. Don’t confuse this matter 
of the speed of the light, as measured in 
seconds, with the exposure. It is just a 
simple statement of a truth as though you 
would say that the temperature of a room 
was 60 degrees. It is by thus simplifying 
the single and separate truths of photog- 
raphy that the whole matter takes on the 


most agreeable simplicity and is clipped 
of all the feeling of complication that has 
always clung about it. 

Now a few facts as to the speed of 
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different light conditions as they vary 
about us from midday to night, and in 
and out of doors. In the tropics at high 
noon and with the sun directly in the 
zenith, the speed of the intensity which it 
creates as measured on the solio paper, is 
practically 1-8 of a second. There is one 
condition which could raise it to about a 
sixteenth and that would be a local con- 
dition of bright fleecy clouds, just thin 
enough to become an intensely bright 
light source as compared with the pure 
sky. This condition would rarely exist 
and need not be calculated on in practical 
work. It is a surprise to many that the 
sun must be two-thirds of the way down 
towards the horizon in order to reduce 
the intensity created to 1-4 of a second. 
In other words:—the sun at 30 degrees 
from the horizon creates an intensity one- 
half the speed that it creates when in the 
zenith. Applying this truth to the com- 
prehension of nature it is seen that in the 
torrid zone at high noon the light is only 
twice as intense as it is in the temperate 
zone at noon in the middle of winter. As 
1-8 of a second is rather a quick interval 
of time to measure, it becomes by the ap- 
plication of this knowledge, a very easy 
matter to place the speed of the light 
when the sun in high. (I mean the speed 
of the light at some sun lighted surface.) 
The light in the temperate zone at noon 
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in the summer time is_ practically the 
same as it is in the torrid zone, and the 
light in the temperate zone at noon and 
at any time when the sun is up half way 
from the horizon to the zenith may be 
placed at 1-8 of a second without meas- 
urement and no mistake can be made. 

A good plan out of doors when the sun 
is high is to make a quarter-second ex- 
posure of the solio to the sunlight and 
note the depth of the tint. This measure 
is made in the time of saying the word 
“quar-ter” as instructed in Part I of this 
series of articles. If the tint is very 
plain, then the light may be said to have 
a speed of 1-8 second without further 
measurement. (However, a very rapid 
movement of the hand with the coin in 
uneovering and covering the solio will 
occupy about an eighth of a second.) If 
the quarter second exposure does not dis- 
close the tint, then try a half, ete., until 
the standard tint is secured. The number 
of seconds required is always the speed of 
the light. 

It is therefore seen that this method of 
measuring the light is perfectly practical 
even for out-of-door conditions. In the 
shade even out of doors the speed of the 
light cannot rise faster than 1-4 of a sec- 
ond and therefore it is always easily meas- 
ured. 

Tn interiors at one step from a window, 
where. “home portraiture” as taught by 
my book of that name recently published 
by the Eastman Kodak Co., may be prac- 
ticed the light will vary near the middle 
of the day from two to eight seconds, and 
in room interiors from thirty-two seconds 
to several minutes, according to the con- 
ditions which prevail. The measurements 
should always he made at the position of 
the brightest object that is to appear in 
the photograph. 

If the reader who hes never tried to 
take photographs will work out carefully 
these first two lessons and be ready to 
tackle the third, which will come along 
next month, he will have a better and 
simpler idea of photography and be able 
to do better work than 90 per cent. of his 
photographie friends who have toiled in 
the art for many years. The reason is 
that the method is based on simple meas- 
ured truths, instead of on someone’s par- 
ticular experience and opinion. 

Those who have worked long at photog- 
raphy should not let any manner or pre- 
judice keep them from trying this new 
plan of working. It is conceded by all 
advanced workers that the one great thing 
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to accomplish in photography is to get 
the exposure correct. If this is true, 
what sense is there in guessing for five 
years, to arrive at one-half the ability 
that can be attained in a day when mak- 
ing simple measurements. 

If you believe in simplicity and actual 
truth, then you must take the speed of a 
light intensity just as you would the length 
of a board, or the temperature of a room. 
These lessons are not simply the state- 
ments of theories. If you read them as 
such you will get no benefit whatever out 
of them. You must work at them just as 


they are outlined, and do it diligently un- 
til you readily grasp their simplicity and 
reliability. 

The next lesson will describe how to 
apply these simple truths to the practice 
of photography. 


Frank Morris STEADMAN. 


THE FIXING BATH 

Do you really appreciate the fact that 
it is equally as important to properly fix 
as to properly develop a negative; or, do 
you regard the former operation as some- 
thing that must be done simply because 
the text books say so? Can you examine a 
batch of your negatives, say a year or more 
old, and fail to find a single one that 
shows any signs of imperfect fixation? I 
leave these questions open, to be answered 
by yourselves, to yourself and for your 
own benefit. 

In starting with a little chemistry, some 
may think I am commencing at the point 
where I ought to end, or not touch upon 
at all. However, this is a matter of opin- 
ion. Personally, when investigating any- 
thing photographic, I regard it from a 
chemical standpoint, as chemistry is the 
basis of all photographie manipulation. 
In short, I am not satisfied to see merely 
the effect, but want to know the cause of 
that effect, to ascertain which it is usu- 
ally necessary to fall back upon chemistry. 
So now for the chemical definition of 
fixation, which might be expressed as the 
dissolution of the silver salt incorporated 
in the emulsion of dry plates and films, 
that has not been affected either by the 
light during the period of exposure in 
the camera or by the subsequent process 
of development. The image having been 
formed and made visible, the province 
of the fixing agent is to remove the sur- 
plus silver compound before subjecting the 
plate or film to the rays of white light. 
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The necessity of fixing is explained by the is the assumption of a frost-like appear- 
statement that until this unchanged silver ance. 

salt is dissolved out of the film, it is still The next point is,—how long is it nec- 
susceptible to light action. The fixing essary to keep the plate or film in its fix- 
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bath thus renders the image permanent ing solution to ensure perfect eradication 
and the omission of this part of the mak- of the unaffected silver salt? This is what 
ing of a negative would cause the ulti- might rightfully be termed a “much 
mate destruction of the image by the de- mooted question.” It is not my intention 
composition of the silver salt that sur- to here discuss it from a technical point of 
rounds it, the physical evidence of which view as that would offer less benefit than 
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by the offering of some practical sugges- 
tion looking to the solution of the prob- 
lem. And so I shall adopt the latter 
course: 

It is understood that thorough fixation 
ensures permanence, and that imperfect 
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cheap, so don’t burden the shelves with a 
bottle labeled “old hypo.” Throw it away 
and use a fresh bath every time. Plates 
and films always carry a little of the de- 
veloping solution with them into the fix- 
ing bath and this alone will naturally have 
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fixation means the loss of the negative 


sooner or later. Bearing these facts in 
mind, why not have two fixing baths? 
Leave the plate in the first bath until all 
the bromide of silver has dissolved, then 
transfer it to bath No. 2, which can be of 
equal strength with the first, giving the 
negative a rinse under the faucet between 
the two baths. By following this method, 
you can have the satisfaction of knowing 
in advance that you will not lose the nega- 
tive from this cause, at least. To give 
you confidence in availing of this sugges- 
tion, ask yourself the question which is 
more to be desired,—the few minutes 
gained by rapid and consequently im- 
perfect fixation, or the feeling that your 
negatives are in condition to 
their value for all time? As to cost, in- 
terrogate yourself as to whether it is 
better to pay a few cents more for hypo, 
which would be necessary by adopting the 
double-bath method, or to expend a few 
extra dollars for dry plates or films be- 
sides sustaining the loss of the negatives, 
many of which may be valuable in your 
eyes from considerations of association or 
the great difficulty involved in duplica- 
tion? There is only one sensible answer 
to both questions. 

Another point. Hyposulphite of soda is 


a tendency to weaken it and render it 
sluggish in its action. So you see you 
are really losing time when you think you 
are gaining it and you are losing money 
when you think you are saving it. 

Hyposulphite of soda, popularly called 
“hypo,” is the agent usually employed 
for the fixation of gelatine dry plates 
(proportion 1 to 4), albumen (1 to 5) and 
chloride prints (1 to 10 or 20), as it is 
both safe and economical. 

Ammoniais a good fixingagent for paper 
prints, but on account of some minor dif- 
ficulties in its action, is rarely employed. 
It dissolves chloride of silver readily, but 
not iodide of silver, which is the reason 
that its use is confined to paper prints. 
With ammonia, however, it is said that 
the silver image is not weakened as much 
as with hyposulphite of soda, that only 
a short washing is required and _ that 
purer tones are obtained. The best pro- 
portion is one part of liquid ammonia to 
five parts of water. Prints on albumen- 
ized paper should be left in this bath 
about five minutes, those on gelatine paper 
from ten to fifteen minutes and those on 
collodio- chloride paper about ten minutes. 

Cyanide of potassium, employed in the 
wet collodion process, is not used for the 
fixation of gelatine dry plates on account 
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of its tendency to attack the image and 
dissolve it. It is a deadly poison. 

During cold weather, I think it is suf- 
ficient to fix negatives in a plain hyposul- 
phite of soda bath, but in summer-time it 
might be well to add a little acid and alum 
as a preventive against frilling and to 
help overcome other equally annoying “hot 
weather troubles.” The alum toughens 
the film and gives clearness. The forma- 
tion of green fog is to a certain degree 
“eee by the use of an acid fixing 
bath. 

Lanier, in 1889, proposed the addition 
of acid sodium sulphite to the ordinary 
fixing bath, but the advantages claimed,— 
that it both clears and fixes the plates,— 
have been questioned by some workers. 

The statement is not infrequently made 
that after a plate has been immersed in 
the fixing solution, it is perfectly safe to 
complete the process in white light. Take 
my advice and don’t lend an ear to any 
such contentions. I have already pointed 
out that the plate is susceptible to light 
action just so long as the sensitive silver 
compound surrounding the image re- 
mains undissolved, and this fact makes it 
imperative that the plate be shielded from 
rays of white light until the process of 
dissolution has been completed. In short, 
do not consider it safe to take plates or 
films out of the dark-room until they are 
ready for the wash-box; otherwise, fog 
will surely result and the printing quality 
be greatly injured. So be just as careful 


in protecting your plates and films from 
actinic light when they are in the hypo 
solution as during the course of develop- 
ment. Should it be necessary for you to 
leave the dark-room when there are plates 
or films in the fixing bath, take the pre- 
caution of covering them up so to prevent 
outside light from striking them during 
the brief time it takes to open and close 
the door. The safest way is always the 
best. 

Apart from any chemical argument, 
why hurry and spoil previous work for 
the sake of the few minutes gained at 
the expense of the thoroughness of the 
fixing process? No matter whether the 
negative be a poor or a good one, it will 
remain so in spite of the fact that you 
have or have not seen it; and if perchance 
it should be a creditable piece of work, 
one which you would wish to preserve in 
as perfect a condition as possible, why 
run the risk of decreasing its value by 
injuring the printing quality? There is 
an old adage which says,—“Patience is 
a virtue which few possess;” but the suc- 
cessful photographer must be numbered 
among that few. 

I hope that my readers will consider 
the fixing process,—in fact, ali branches 
of photographic manipulation,—from a 
chemical standpoint. A photographic 
marionette is an abomination. It is ex- 
tremely easy to get into but exceedingly 
difficult to get out of the habit of work- 
ing in a mechanical way. 
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EMERGENCY FOCUSSING SCREENS 

There is a moment in the life of every 
photographer when he would give a good 
deal for a piece of ground-glass to fit 
his focussing sereen frame. There are 
many ways of securing a focussing screen 
other than by purchasing a piece of 
ground-glass. For instance, a piece of 
plain glass can be coated with matt var- 
nish, but the latter needs time and var- 
ious ingredients to prepare. The method 
of grinding the glass with fine emery 
paper, often seen recommended, is like- 
wise slow and tedious, and etching with 
fluoric acid is equally troublesome and 
unpleasant. A simpler plan is to “fog” 
a dry plate until it turns a faint gray, 
and fix it; but better still is to fix an un- 
exposed plate (or coat a piece of plain 
glass with gelatine,—which is the same 
thing) and soak it for a quarter of an 
hour in a 20 per cent. solution of barium 
chloride, remove superfluous moisture and 
transfer it to a 20 per cent. solution of 
Epsom salts which will deposit a white 
precipitate of barium sulphate in the 
film. When the plate has been washed, 
this forms a capital translucent surface 
for focussing purposes. Still, everyone 
does not carry barium chloride en tour, 
even if they happen to have the salts in 
their medicine chest, so we must look 
around for something even simpler than 
that. Excellent and serviceable screens 
have been made by abrading the surface 
of a stout, transparent, celluloid film with 
emery powder, fine glass paper or even 
rubbing it for some time upon a piece 
of smooth stone. I have also seen a 
usable focussing screen made by gumming 
a piece of glass and rendering it translu- 
cent by rubbing with vaseline. But, 
simplest of all, and best of all too, is a 
piece of glass coated with new milk, lev- 
elled and allowed to dry. Indeed, with 
most photographers, this kind of focuss- 
ing glass is one of the things “once used, 
always used.” 

With all these schemes in mind, it 
seems almost impossible that any photog- 
rapher could be non-plussed in case of 
accident to his regular focussing screen. 


ONE-TWENTY-FIFTH OF A SECOND 

Many amateurs in taking snapshots 
find that they cannot hold the camera still, 
even for one-twenty-fifth of a second. This 
is ofttimes due to grasping the instrument 
too tightly. 

At first blush, it seems almost incredible 
that any movement of the camera could 
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occur in so infinitely short a space of time, 
but it is so nevertheless, and an explana- 
tion therefor is found by reverting to the 
old proposition of cause and effect. In 
other words, physiologists say that when 
a muscle is contracted, there is a longitu- 
dinal vibration of its parts and as these 
vibrations run thirty or forty to the sec- 
ond, ample time is given for the instru- 
ment, when held tightly in the hand, to 
make at least one, if not two, vibrations 
during the one-twenty-fifth of a second. 


ANOTHER PASTE THAT STICKS 

Our amateur friends often complain 
that they cannot make a paste that will 
stick, so I give another formula that will 
“work”: Dissolve one-half teacupful of 
corn-starch in cold water, using as little 
water as possible. Have about one and 
one-half pints of water boiling and add 
to it the solution of corn-starch, stirring 
constantly. Then add one ounce of white 
glue dissolved in two ounces of hot water. 
When the mixture looks translucent, it is 
sufficiently cooked; then strain through 
cheese cloth. In cold weather, it may be 


well to add a teaspoonful of granulated 
sugar before putting in the glue, as the 
paste will spread better. 


PHOTOS ON WATCH 

There are two ways of producing 
photos on the inside of watch cases. One 
is by carbon transfer, covering the print 
with japan varnish and stoving at con- 
siderable heat; the other is by the photo- 
ceramic process, using ceramic colors fus- 
ing at a point below that which would melt 
the watch case itself. For the former 
method, no instruction is necessary, as 
it is too well known; for the latter, you 
should pursue the methods described in 
“Photo-Ceramics” by W. Ethelbert Henry, 
which you would have to modify as re- 
gards colors. A dealer in ceramic colors 
would supply you with the right thing 
when knowing the purpose for which you 
require it. (The above in answer to two 
enquiries received during the past 


month.) 


DIMMED FINDERS AND LENSES 

Dirty or dusty finders or lenses are fre- 
quently the sole cause for photographic 
failures. For some reason which is not 
thoroughly understood, glass will some- 
times “sweat” to such an extent as to 
cover it with a sort of film which, of 
course, makes it very dull, whether it be 
used as a lens or a mirror. The trouble, 
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however, is easily remedied. In the case 
of a finder, open it and wipe the mirror 
with a soft cotton cloth. If the lens be- 
comes dim, wipe it both front and back 
with a clean, soft linen handkerchief. 
Lenses should be frequenetly examined by 
looking through them. 


TIMELY HINTS 

Naphthaline is said to be one of the 
best remedies for sore fingers caused by 
certain kinds of developing agents. It is 
also good for burns. 

Those who find difficulty in using a 
brush for spotting pinholes in negatives 
or prints should try an ordinary wooden 
toothpick sharpened to a needle point. 


Don’t fail to center the shutter on your 
camera after using the rising or sliding 
front. If you try to close the instrument 
before centering, you are liable to ruin 
the bellows. 


When prints are dried on glass they are 
prone to stick to it. This is easily avoided 
by rubbing a few drops of coal oil over 
the glass and by passing the prints 
through an alum bath. 


Trregularity of toning is in most cases 
due to irregularities of exposure and de- 
velopment in making the negative. It is 
a hopeless task to attempt to tone a series 
of prints to a standard tint unless the neg- 
atives are similar in character. 


Do not be anxious to take home a large 
number of negatives. Let your aim be to 
obtain a few really good pictures. The 
photographer who exposes right and left, 
preferring quantity to quality, wastes his 
time and incommodes himself with a col- 
lection of waste plates or spoiled films. 


Users of distilled water for photographic 
purposes would do well to remember that 
the bottle or demijohn in which it is stored 
should be constantly kept corked. The 
water rapidly absorbs the impurities in 
the air and unless undue exposure is 
avoided, all the good qualities that it ori- 
ginally had will gradually be nullified. 


The best materials are the most econom- 
ical in the long run. Your work will 
prove this to be correct when you compare 
results with the man who economizes un- 
wisely. He will probably ask you how 
you managed to get such fine results and 
brand you as a “lucky dog.” But it 
isn’t luck at all,—it’s simply the exercise 
of the proper spirit of true economy. 
Keep your tools clean, use good materials 
and success is bound to be yours. 


Chemicals always act on their merits. 
If they are pure, in good condition and 
properly handled, you may always expect 
similar results. They have no varying 
moods, like the individuals using them, 
but work with a dead certainty every time. 
Don’t take things for granted when work- 
ing with chemicals. Make sure that they 
are right and as they should be, and you 
will avoid many an annoying failure. 


The following preparation is recom- 
mended for titling negatives so as to pro- 
duce dark letters on the print: 

Make a strong solution of iodine in a 
saturated or nearly saturated solution of 
potassium iodide, and add a little glycer- 
ine to give it body. Dip a pen (a quill 
preferred) into this mixture and write 
the letters upon the surface of the nega- 
tive. When the solution has acted right 
through the film, rinse and fix in hypo. 
This will dissolve the silver iodide formed 
and leave the letters in clear gelatine. 


In photographing clouds, arrange a card 
so that it can be moved vertically across 
the field of the lens. After focussing, 
push down the card until the shadow on 
the ground-glass for the landscape, re- 
membering that the quantity of light pass- 
ing through the lens has been considera- 
bly diminished. Then remove the card 
and give the very short exposure required 
for the sky. The same idea can be made 
use of in photographing water in a land- 
scape requiring a longer exposure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

B. C., Baltimore :—A fogged patch which 
is some times found in the center of the 
negative arises from various causes, but 
the chief is the wearing off of the dead- 
black surface of parts of the lens tube 
and diaphragm. The iris diaphragm is 
particularly exposed to this danger in 
consequence of the friction of its sections 
together. The best thing to do is to black 
any bright places with some good dead- 
black varnish. 


“Photo,” Galesburg:—A saturated solu- 
tion is one which, at a given temperature, 
will dissolve no more of the particular 
chemical. Generally, the best way to 
make it is to find out approximately how 
much of the chemical is required to sat- 
urate a certain quantity of water and to 
dissolve this amount in hot water and al- 
low it to cool. Most chemicals dissolve 
more freely in hot water, and if there is 
too much, the result is simply that the 
excess separates out in the bottle. 

Francois VoItier. 











THE MERRY BEAGLES* 


While the beagle is an importation from 
a country that still makes much of the 
dog, yet he is much more a dog of the 
people here than in England. There he is 
merely a small hound, while for us he is 
a dog for the gun, and runs individually 
or in couples for his owner, when the lat- 
ter goes hunting for rabbits. It is possi- 
ble that some may use him with the gun 
in England, but we never heard of such 
a thing, nor read of it. Over there they 
use terriers for rabbiting, but bunny is 
not in the same class with the hare for 
which the beagle is used, for he makes 
for his burrow as soon as disturbed, and 
a chase with beagles would soon termin- 
ate. The spaniel is also an English dog 
for the man who goes in for a mixed bag, 
this working stamp being most frequently 
liver and white, with a kink in the coat 
and full high on the legs. Exactly the 
stamp of a spaniel of which quite a num- 
ber are to be found in the neighborhood 
of Boston and in some parts of New Jer- 
sey. 

The same sort of sportsman one sees 
here with a dog showing some affinity to 
the beagle, if in England, would prob- 
ably have one of the common working 
spaniels. Hence, as we say, he is more 
a dog of the people with us than in Eng- 
land. True it is that we might use him 
to advantage in the way he is used in 
England to a great extent, that is for fol- 
lowing on foot, running with the hounds 
in place of paper chasing or cross-coun- 
try running, to which sport some little at- 
tention is now being paid in this country. 
But it would be impossible to get English- 
men to use the dog as we do, the condi- 
tions being very different to begin with, 
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and for what they might use the beagle 
they already have one or two breeds in 
use for the work. 

A right merry little fellow is the bea- 
gle, and wonderfully improved during the 
past twenty years. Not but that we had 
smart beagles in those days—and the 
Rowetts were a right good sort—but then 
they were all but direct importations, and 
care had been taken in the selection of 
them. But the general run of beagles in 
those days were slack loined, throaty, full- 
eyed and generally weedy in appearance. 
Now and then a more compact and better 
set up dog would come out at the dog 
shows, but there is little question but that 
we owe to the late James L. Kernochan 
the introduction of the more modern 
hound type with which we have modified 
our style of beagle. 

They have the same thing in England 
to-day as we have, and the question of 
beagle versus hound type is a subject that 
crops up for discussion every now and 
then, with no satisfactory result. There 
appears to be a happy medium which our 
breeders are aiming at. Of course there 
is a standard, but these things are delu- 
sions and snares to those who do not 
know beagles and useless for those whos 
do. Our beagle breeders seem to aim at 
a combination of the good legs and feet 
with the better ribs of the English hound 
beagle, with more beagle in head and ex- 
pression than is seen in the hound type. 

There ought to be no question in a 
breeder’s or judge’s mind as to the prime 
necessity for good legs and feet and good 
body. In these respects we want a work- 
man, and withal he must have good shoul- 
ders for easy running. This is not a 
fancy toy spaniel breed, but a dog of the 
hound order, whose mission is running. 
Therefore, first of all place running gear 
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and stability, or its indication, and after 
that you may consider which has the bet- 
ter head. Of course we are presuming 
that the dog with the essentials is a bea- 
gle, and not something that also happens 
to have good legs and feet. We are in- 
duced to say that from the recollection 
of the gentleman who was judging a black 
and tan terrier with the standard in hand, 
and had scored him pretty well on to the 
par mark, when he struck his crooked 
forelegs and appealed to a brother judge 
as to how much he should penalize the 
terrier. His friend came over to his ring 
to give him a pointer, only to find out 
that it was a black and tan dachshunde. 
What we mean is that if one competitor 
excels in essentials he should have prefer- 
ence over the one deficient therein and 
better in head. So much for the beagle 
as to appearance. 

Of his usefulness there can be but one 
opinion, and he is a bright and affection- 
ate companion, far excelling in many re- 
spects many breeds that have high repu- 
tations as house dogs and companions. 
It is, however, his work in the field that 
earns for him the greatest praise, and in 
his special line he has no rival. How 
great the interest in the beagle for rabbit 
hunting is, is well shown by the number 
of field trials devoted entirely to beagles, 
there being annual fixtures in New Eng- 
land, in the New York district, Pennsyl- 
vania and the West. At each of these 
there are more than a sufficiency of en- 
tries to make good sport, though it hap- 
pens at times that rabbits run scarce or, 
when found, do not give good trials. 
That, however, is not chargeable against 
the beagles, who are always ready for 
Molly Cottontail when she is to be found. 

The one drawback that detracts from 
the sport from a spectator’s point of view 
is that in far too many cases the trials 
run into swamps and cannot be followed, 
only the judges, who have to go, pene- 
trating into the rough country, so that 
those who would like to see the dogs 
work have to be content with the state- 
ment that Bingo did the better work. 
As it is merely a question of ability to 
pick up and follow a line and work out 
“faults,” it has always seemed to us that 
trials could be managed with drags. They 
trun bloodhounds that way, they use the 
drag with such American packs as are 
followed on horseback, and why not try 
a drag in trials? If that could be done 
the line might be laid in such a way as 
to enable spectators on an eminence to 
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see the entire run. Of course, new lines 
could be laid for each couple, or as often 
as necessary. In this way also the trials 
could be arranged to come off near to 
large cities, making it possible for more 
visitors attending them, and thus increas- 
ing interest in the sport. With the drag 
also there would be no delays and tedious 
tramping, with an indifferent hotel to re- 
turn to in the evening. 

With regard to the training of a beagle, 
he has to be treated on quite a different 
plan from the setter and pointer. In 
their cases a great deal of the work of 
training is to conquer natural propen- 
sities, whereas with the beagle you en- 
courage him to go on and do all he can 
in seeking, and chasing when found. 
Young dogs are usually put down with an 
older one, and a very few lessons suffice. 
It comes as natural to a beagle to run 
seent as for a terrier to kill rats, and if 
there is no apparent inclination one les- 
son usually provokes it. The less one in- 
terferes with a beagle running a line, the 
better for the dog, so long as he is not 
pottering in one well-tested place, but 
casting all about when he has lost the 
trail. In hunting with a couple of bea- 
gles it is always advisable to have them 
matched as to speed, so that one does not 
run away from the other. Size in such 
cases is not so material, but it comes into 
play in packs that are followed on horse- 
back. For such the requirements are uni- 
form size, color and speed. They should 
be as like peas in a pod in size and gen- 
eral appearance as possible, this being 
more important than great speed. As to 
the latter point a very fast dog is as little 
use as a slow one, for speed must be uni- 
form. That is a subject not of general 
interest, however, and those who affect 
packs for hunting are well aware of the 
requirements. The men who are doing 
the most for beagles are those who have 
one or two dogs and hunt them, breeding 
to better dogs with the view of improving 
the quality of what they have. It is to 
such that the present popularity of the 
breed is due, and as long as we have this 
large individual interest in its support it 
will go on and prosper. 

JamMES WarTson. 


TRAINING THE BEAGLE 
Select a bright, well set-up puppy about 
eight to ten months old to commence field 
work, first seeing that he has good round 
feet with hard pads. I would not advise 
buying a puppy younger than six months, 
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but counsel that the pup be allowed to 
grow up with his brothers and sisters; 
then it is easier to pick out a good one, and 
he will have profited by the companion- 
ship of his kin. He should stand with 
hind legs well apart, and they should be 
as muscular as possible. He should have 
a good loin, a fair chest and well sprung 
ribs. The front legs should be straight 
and not lacking in bone. And see to it 
that he has speed. 

First, the pup must be taught to obey 
the commands “heel,” “come here,” and 
“go on,” whether given by word of mouth 
or by motion of the hand. No reader of 
this magazine should require instruction 
for putting the beagle through this pre- 
paratory work. It is only necessary to be 
patient and firm, remembering that the 
little dog can not obey if he does not 
understand or is afraid of you. If de- 
sired, the pup may be taught to know 
these three commands when given by dif- 
ferent notes of a whistle. 

By all means, if you can do so, use a 
good steady-going, sensible old beagle with 
the pup when you start him on field work. 
But under no circumstances allow a pot- 
terer to give the youngster his first cue. 
And if the pup relies too much upon the 
older dog, following along but not carry- 
ing the scent, hunt him alone occasionally. 

If no suitable trained beagle is obtain- 
able, then hunt out the rabbits yourself 
and let the pup chase a few of them by 
sight. Then put a leader on him and start 
another rabbit, and after it is out of sight 
turn the pup loose and urge him on to 
hunt for it. Do not, however, acquire the 
habit of too frequent urging, as it is not 
only disagreeable but is almost sure to 
confuse the dog, no matter how long you 
work him. A young dog should be en- 
couraged, but not urged. And when he is 
foolish, have patience with him, for he 
must learn by experience. 

Take the pup home before he is tired. 
It is better that he should be reluctant to 
leave the field, and do not stop to rest and 
allow him to lie down. He should not re- 
turn home with the idea that hunting is 
slow sport, and that he would rather re- 
main at home to chase cats and bark 
through the fence at other dogs. 

On these first trips to the rabbit grounds 
the gun should be strictly left at home, 
for though the beagle is not naturally 
gun-shy, he is hard to cure of his fear of 
the gun once it is acquired. He is a ner- 
vous little dog, and requires sensible 


handling. Of course, if he has been ac- 
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customed to loud noises, or you have 
broken him to the gun by the use of a 
small revolver, there is less need for the 
precaution. But until the beagle is well 
advanced at field work the gun should not 
be introduced. Then if you can shoot 
your rabbit while the pup is working at 
a distance so much the better. But do 
not shoot at anything but rabbits, and if 
the youngster exhibits any tendency to 
run away from the noise of the gun do 
not shoot again that day. When the pup 
learns that the noise must be made to se- 
cure a rabbit he will understand, so do 
not waste your ammunition. But bear in 
mind that the dog thinks everything over 
for himself, so if when you fire he is timiJ 
do not pet him, but go along as if nothing 
unusual had happened. Seeing you have 
been in no way disturbed by the noise he 
will be reassured and endeavor to forget 
his fears, for a dog knows how to emu- 
late a good example. A thoroughly gun- 
shy beagle is worse than no dog at all, and 
it will prove profitable to give away a dog 
that contracts the habit, unless he be 
valuable as a bench dog. 

The properly broken beagle should be 
a fast, wide ranging, active dog, in short 
a good “rustler” as well as a good trailer. 
He should be trained to keep within easy 
hearing and to come in promptly when 
ealled, and he should pick out and hunt 
the most promising cover first. He should 
be quite swift on a cold trail, but should 
not give tongue. When the trail becomes 
warm he should drive with plenty of dash 
and speed, giving tongue freely. When 
the trail is lost he should hush up imme- 
diately and lose no time in hunting, in 
widening circles, till he again finds the 
scent. A brace of beagles should hunt 
separately until a trail is found, but the 
trailer should be joined immediately he 
gives tongue. Then, oh ye fishermen, 
what have you that tingles the blood like 
the wildering song of the merry little 
beagles, when the frost is on the dead 
leaves and bunny dodges in the furze? He 
that has not spent a week-end afternoon 
in the fall with a pair of good beagles in 
a rabbit cover has not lived, as a certain 
blarneying farmer friend of mine would 
say, “entoirely altogether.” Ah “them little 
bagles,”’ what a joy they truly are. 
Though I have not been denied my share 
of wing shooting, of still hunting, and of 
fishing, rabbit shooting, despised by some, 
is by no means the least of my pleasures 
out of doors. 

Stantey Snow. 
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IRISH AND ENGLISH SHOWS 


The kennel contribution this month is 
necessarily somewhat foreign on account 
of the writer’s unexpected departure for 
England at the end of July. To go abroad 
and confine oneself to the actual dog 
shows is much out of place, so one is also 
inclined to put down on paper things that 
strike him as oddities. For instance, ap- 
proaching the Irish coast in winter time, 
as we have seen it hitherto, the vivid green 
of the grass-covered hills is the picture 
impressed upon one’s mind. On this oc- 
casion, however, the green was not so con- 
spicuous, and the impression was that in 
place of being the Emerald Isle, it might 
well be called the Land of the Checker 
3oard. The fields seemed so small that the 
suggestion of the checker board was most 
appropriate. 

The next novelty on landing at Queens- 
town and passing through the custom 
house—where the courtesy of the of- 
ficials was in marked contrast to what 
one meets with in New York—to the rail- 
road office, was being asked one’s name 
by the policeman who stood in the door- 
way and to see him write it in his note- 
book in shorthand perfect as copper-plate. 
Fancy a Broadway policeman having that 
accomplishment! The trip to Dublin was 
through a wonderfully prosperous section 
of the country, every yard of the distance 
being between cultivated fields, and in the 
pastures were horses of the sort that has 
made Ireland famous. The cattle sug- 
gested pedigree in every line and the best 
of selection for use, for this was part of 
the best butter district of the land. 


Our objective point was Strabane, for 
we had heard for so many years of the 
Strabane Show and the good lot of dogs 
to be seen there that we determined to 
visit it. Unfortunately it was anything 
but what we anticipated, there being but 
210 dogs entered in the seventy-five 
classes. 

The setter men will probably imagine 
that all the Irish setters on exhibition 
were world-beaters, but such was far from 
the case, there being only about two good 
ones in the whole lot of twelve. English 
setters had but five entries, and the win- 
ner would have hard work to get placed 
at almost any American show. Six point- 
ers were shown, no better than the setters, 
and the Irish water-spaniels were not 
much of an improvement, but they grow 
them bigger than we have them. Collies 
were a woefully bad entry, four classes 
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being without an entry and three being 
the most in any one of the other four 
classes. There was only one at all good, 
Heroine of Sheffield, and while she was 
very pretty and sweet-looking she lacked 
size. The two best displays in the show 
were Irish terriers and fox terriers. In 
the former Straight Tip was the best in 
the show. This dog is of an entirely dif- 
ferent type from what American judges 
have been going for. His head is by no 
means long, is quite devoid of any exag- 
geration in fore-face and he has no whis- 
kers of any account. His head, however, 
is beautifully modeled and perfectly flat 
in skull. He has a good eye, and beauti- 
fully placed, small ears. His body is not 
quite so good to our notion—somewhat 
coached in back, with his feet drawn in 
below him. This we noticed in several 
dogs both at Strabane and elsewhere, while 
in the bitches the backs of the good ones 
are devoid of this and they stand well out 
behind. 

Second to Straight Tip was a new dog 
of Mr. Robinson’s named Ulidia Marvel, 
which some of the Belfast people looked 
upon as the future champion and quite 
over-rated him, in our opinion. He is 
rather straight in shoulders and not square 
at the muzzle, but has a beautiful head 
when you look down on him. Another 
very nice little dog was Sir Edward, very 
good in outline of body; just a shade weak 
in face. King’s Masterpiece, who was be- 
hind them, is quite a nice dog, but just 
a little small in head for his general size. 

Of the bitches the only good one we saw 
was Mile End Peggy—very nice in body, 
legs and feet, but not so taking in head, 
her expression being not quite the thing. 
The one that came next to her, by name 
Julia, we did not see as she had been re- 
moved the day before, she being a-puppy. 

Altogether there was not the quality we 
anticipated in these classes, but Mr. Rob- 
inson had sold some of his best, and other 
exhibitors, not knowing that, kept theirs 
at home, for he had a very strong kennel. 

Fox terriers were really about the best 
entry of the show, and we fell in love 
with South Cave Leger, a beautiful dog, 
with one of the best heads we ever saw 
on a terrier. And good as some of the 
others were, Leger had an easy win. As 
the fox terriers numbered forty out of 
the total of 200, it can be seen that they 
made quite an important section of the 
show. Another surprisingly good entry 


was in Dandie Dinmonts, in which Otto 
Witch was quite the best. This is a won- 
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derfully good terrier, one of the best out 
we should say. 

The Scottish and Airedale terriers were 
not much. There were several very good 
black pugs, the winner, Lady Menelik, be- 
ing a very smart little pug. 

On getting through with our business 
in the North of Ireland, we started on 
Saturday night for Fleetwood, that being 
the best way to reach Southport for the 
show on Monday, which was a public or 
“Bank” holiday for all England. There 
were dog shows galore on that day—no 
less than nine being scheduled, and South- 
port promised to be the best of all of 
them. It had been advertised liberally 
and offered a good classification. The re- 
sult was a very good entry of 454 dogs in 
the hundred classes. St. Bernards were 
very good, the smooth champion Viola be- 
ing in our opinion about the best of her 
sex we have ever seen, and we much pre- 
ferred her to Tannhauser, belonging to 
the same owner and with which he took 
second. Great Danes were numerous, but 
they looked very strange with their ears 
uncropped. 

An interested spectator when the Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds were being judged was 
Mr. J. B. Thomas, Jr., of the Valley 


Farm, Connecticut, who was there with 


his camera—and his brother. He said 
he had seen all the dogs in England and 
had only run down to Southport for an 
hour or two preparatory to leaving for 
the Continent where he will again visit 
the Russian kennels. There was nothing 
at this show to compare with what he has 
at Simsbury. The winner here, Kiefert, 
while having a beautiful head in shape 
and expression, was very “shelly” in body, 
and moved none too good behind. Possi- 
bly he could be conditioned and make a 
good dog. 

Just fancy going to a show of this size 
and importance and only seeing one set- 
ter, while in retrievers there were twenty. 
There was a very nice show of this latter 
breed, of which we have so very few, and 
all but two were curly-coated, the major- 
ity of them black and only one or two 
liver-colored. 

Spaniels were a good entry, especially 
large ones, and there were several very 
nice dogs. One whose number we omitted 
to take was a good winner and we very 
much liked Hounslow Beauty. The cock- 
ers were nothing wonderful to the Ameri- 
can eye. 

Fox terriers were judged by a eclergy- 
man, the Rev. R. P. Willock, who was very 
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careful and painstaking and took a long 
time about his work, so that he was the 
last to get through. He had a very good 
entry of over seventy, the wire-haired di- 
vision being better represented than the 
smooth, We thought Millgate Rajah 
looked about as good as anything in his 
classes, but the Rajah was beaten. A 
pretty fair entry of Irish terriers was on 
hand, but nothing extra good, Monton 
Bandit being the best. For a second place 
we fancied Turf Starlight, but third was 
as good as he could do. 

Scottish and Welsh terriers were pretty 
well represented, while Schipperkes had a 
big entry, the four classes being ten, six- 
teen, fourteen and nine entries respective- 
ly. They seem to be quite popular in Eng- 
land, but it is very doubtful if American 
fanciers will ever take to them, for there 
is nothing particularly attractive about 
the Schipperke. What we ought to have 
and what we undoubtedly will have as a 
popular breed in a few years, is the black 
pug. It is not so many years ago since 
they first came out, and yet we had at 
this show four classes with a total of 
thirty-two entries and a very nice lot of 
dogs all through. They are far more at- 
tractive than the fawn dogs, their glossy 
coats being a great improvement over the 
fawn, and to our notion they ran much 
leveller in size than what we have in 
America. Pomeranians were also well 
represented and were judged by a lady, 
Mrs. Harcourt Clare, who also took the 
pugs; but we did not have the time to 
look them over. 

Collies were a fairly good entry, of 
thirty-six actual dogs, the class entries be- 
ing 5, 11, 15, 14 and 15 in the roughs, and 
10, 9, 6 and 4 in the smooths. Mr. W. E. 
Mason, who some years ago made such a 
stir in colliedom with his “Southports,” 
has again gone into the fancy, and bought 
largely. He showed a dog called South- 
port Strategy by Parbold Philosopher, a 
big dog, but plain in head and could be 
improved in body. He had nothing to 
beat in the open class. The second best 
in our opinion was a dog called Royal 
Clinker, a tri-color, but the judge didn’t 
seem to be able to get his ears up and put 
him back for reserve. 

The pick of the collie basket was Par- 
bold Prunella, who won everything from 
puppies up, beating Oakfield Enchantress, 
Parbold Patentee, and Ormskirk Hopeful, 
all three very good bitches. We were dis- 
appointed in Patentee, especially in her 
head, and she was very properly beaten by 
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Enchantress, and Hopeful might also have 
beaten her but for a little lumpiness in 
skull. Prunella has a wonderful lot of 
quality. She is an October puppy, and 
has yet time to grow, but we fear she will 
never have bone enough. She lacks a lit- 
tle in length of skull, but has a beautiful 
face, good expression, carries her ears 
well, and for symmetry could hardly be 
beaten. 

The Dalmatian Club had offered a lot 
of specials, including three challenge cups, 
and the result was a very large entry. 
Among them were some pretty good dogs, 
which must have given the judge some 
trouble to separate, for, what between 
spots, color, conformation and head, and 
weigh the different properties correctly, 
they are a hard lot to judge. A large line 
of specials was also offered for bulldogs, 
and here again we had a good entry, but 
there was nothing to touch Broadlea 
Squire, a very good dog indeed, and one 
that could beat anything we have in 
America. There was no division by 
weight, but if Prince of Darkness belongs 
to the small class he is an uncommonly 
good one for that section. Mr. J. Aubrey 
Ireland judged the bulldogs, and he cer- 
tainly had every reason to feel compli- 
mented upon the support given him. 

They do not seem to have any regular 
order for cataloguing the dogs such as we 
have, beginning with the large breeds and 
gradually working down to the toys, but 
jumble them up in a peculiar way. Pom- 
eranians, for instance, came in before col- 
lies at Southport, and so did pugs and 
Schipperkes; then came Dalmatians fol- 
lowed by toy spaniels, with the variety 
classes following, and winding up with 
bulldogs. At Southport, too, they judged 
the open class first and the puppies last, 
while at Strabane they began with puppies 
and ended with open. Southport was a 
very nicely managed show. The judging 
was announced to commence at ten 
o'clock, but it was full eleven before a 
start was made, and with eight rings 
handy to the tent in which the dogs were 
benched, good progress was made, several 
of the judges getting through by lunch- 
time, and the fox-terrier judge closing 
about three o’clock. The wonderful ce- 
lerity we hear so much about in bringing 
dogs into the ring was not so very con- 
spicuous and there were lots of waits for 
some dilatory exhibitor. If there were any 
attendants, they certainly did not wear a 
uniform, and all the dogs seemed to be 
led in by their owners or the persons who 
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had brought them. The tent at Southport 
was a most commodious one, and the 
benching all that could be desired. At 
Strabane the dogs were benched in the 
butter-market and formed one of the at- 
tractions to the Strabane Fair, as did 
Southport Show to the Royal Lancashire 
Agricultural Society Show. 

There was one feature at both shows 
most commendable, and one we have al- 
ways held to be the only right way, and 
that was the benching of every dog in 
proper numerical order. You knew ex- 
actly where to go to find a dog, and even 
if one of them had knocked down his 
number, you could by looking at that of 
his next-door neighbor tell what it was. 
It is all very well to talk about conveni- 
ence of the exhibitors in America, but what 
about the convenience of the spectator, 
who “pays the freight” in the matter of 
dog shows. In some American shows it is 
a perfectly hopeless task to find dogs, and 
to the newspaper man the labor of report- 
ing is trebled, and this for the single bene- 
fit of a man having two or three dogs put 
gether. If it is difficult for the trained 
dog-show reporter to find the dogs he is 
looking for, must it not be practically im- 
possible for interested spectators to locate 
the dogs they are interested in? Why, 
then, can we not follow the examples set 
by these English shows in this? A com- 
bination of American cataloguing and 
English benching should approach the 
ideal arrangement, though there might 
still remain the usual delays. 

We have already mentioned meeting Mr. 
Thomas at Southport, and we have heard 
of and hope to meet both George Porter 
and George Thomas. Mr. Oates, the 
owner of Straight Tip, told us he had met 
Porter at Darlington, and George was 
very anxious to get a price on Straight 
Tip, but Mr. Oates says he cannot afford 
to part with such a gold mine at the 
present time. Straight Tip is a steady 
income of at least five pounds a week to 
his owner, and it is that fact which makes 
a really good dog so impossible to buy at 
a reasonable price. What George Thomas 
is doing we have yet to learn. We also 
hear that Father O’Gorman is expected in 
Treland soon, intent on purchasing another 
Badger, and in that he will have his hands 
full. We hope to make the round of quite 
a number of kennels, so many of the 
prominent dog-men we met at Southport 
cordially invited us to call, and of what 
we see on these visits there will be some- 
thing to say next month. 

James Watson. 








THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
THE QUESTION BOX 

Q.—I have a setter bitch pup, five 
months old this month, that has accidently 
gotten out with some other dogs three or 
four times and is now crazy to run rabbits 
whenever she gets a chance. How would 
you suggest breaking her of the habit? 
She is rather timid. Would a little 
switching hurt? 

A.—The use of whip would be apt to 
make her whipshy. She is too young to 
break her of the habit by use of the force 
collar, and the only thing to be done till 
older will be to prevent her getting away 
with the other dogs who lead her into 
mischief. If you have no enclosure from 
which escape would be impossible, then 
proceed as follows: Cut a piece, one foot 
long, from a broom handle, fasten a small 
strap at exact center and tie this to the 
ring of her plain collar at such length 
that the dangling stick will strike her 
pastern as one foot goes forward and 
throws it back against the other when at- 
tempting to run, thus inflicting severe 
punishment and compelling her to desist 
. and stay at home. Whenever possible, a 
pup of that age should be taken afield for 
exercise and getting acquainted with the 
“world”—allowed to sniff out birds, give 
chase and romp at will. You should not 
interfere, but merely induce her to re- 
main within reasonable distance from you 
and always return home in your company. 
That will have the effect to make her await 
with impatience the time for the jaunt 
and be happy when you sound the whistle 
for a start. 


Q.—I had my setter, Gyp, spayed about 
two years ago. Now she gets lazy after 
hunting but a short time and potters close 
in; does not range out as she should. She 
is trained to perfection and works well 
when first starting, but soon gives out. 
Is there any remedy for that? 

A.—There is no remedy. Getting fat, 
lazy and practically worthless the second 
year is the regular outcome of spaying. 
Spaying destroys ambition and hunting 
proclivity. 


Q.—My old dog died last spring from 
the effects of severe exposure to cold while 
retrieving ducks. He was a fine pointer 
and delighted in retrieving. A “friend” 
of mine stole the dog out one day and 
upon the return home he could hardly 
stand upon his feet, and the next morning 
he was dead. I have a pup by him, only 
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seven months old, and would like to use 
him for quail hunting this fall, if not too 
young. Would you advise beginning 
training him at this age, or would that 
spoil him? f 

A.—It is just the proper age to start 
systematically, and by putting kim 
through a course of yard training (all to 
be done at home) you should have the 
pup in fine shape to put on game when 
the season opens. Of course, the pup 
must be in good health, well grown and 
active and should be taken afield to get a 
little “wild” before you make the be- 
ginning. 


Q.—I have a pointer pup which I would 
like to have broke; he is four months old. 
When shall I begin? 

A.—A puppy at this age should be taken 
to the field often and there left to romp 
and chase birds to his heart’s content. 
By so doing ambition to hunt will be 
aroused, speed enhanced and the muscles 
strengthened. When six or seven months 
old, well grown and in the best of health 
systematic training may be commenced, 
but he should not be crowded much till 
older. 


Q.—My beagle hound, one year old, 
does not seem to care for hunting. He 
just jogs along with apparently little or 
no interest in the chase. Is he too young, 
or can anything be done to give him life? 

A.—May be latent talent, but hunting 
propensity can usually be aroused by tak- 
ing the dog afield in company with some 
good active dog. For a while the duffer 
may look on indifferently while the other 
is getting all the fun; ultimately Mr. Slow 
will join the lively dog and, the ice once 
broke, all should be well. 


Q.—I have a well-trained English setter 
dog, four years old, that is very heavily 
feathered. Last fall I experienced great 
difficulty in getting him to hunt, after a 
short run through the fields, which are 
so full of burrs that the dog soon got mat- 
ted all over and sore under armpits. Af- 
ter relieving him he would start out afresh 
all right, but in half an hour his hair was 
full of burrs again and the hunt at an 
end till they were again combed out. 
Would you advise putting an oilcloth 
cover on him? 

A.—It is quite an easy matter to pre 
vent such troubles. All long-haired dogs 
suffer intensely when working in fields 
where burrs abound. An oileloth cover- 
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ing would prevent burrs getting on the 
dog, but it would-also prevent free action, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience and 
the danger of heating so as to disable 
him. Simply clip off all the frill and 
feather and thus relieve the dog from 
torture. The ornaments will soon grow 
out again to full bloom when the hunting 
season is over. 


Q.—Last year I had a nice pup from 
good stock and expected great things when 
the season would open. The dog hunted 
well but never would stand on point, and 
when the gun cracked he was off like a 
rocket after the birds. As a retriever he 
was also a complete failure. I now have 
two other pups, about ten months old, and 
will try again. As a regular reader of 
Fietp AND Stream I take the liberty of 
asking for advice 2s to proper way to in- 
itiate them to become useful. 

A.—You fail to state whether the first 
dog had any preliminary training. Per- 
haps you expected the pup to naturally 
know all that you desired of him. The 
well-bred bird dog hunts, points, chases, 
and worries game instinctively; but all 
accomplishments desired must be taught 
to each and every individual. Without 
preliminary training (usually called yard 
breaking) the dog will act just as is nat- 
ural for him to do. Now, since you have 
another pair of pups, in order that they 
may become useful as helpmates afield, 
follow to the letter the plain instructions 
of a good modern treatise on breaking 
field dogs and all should terminate to your 
entire satisfaction. 


Q.—I have an Irish setter, big, strong 
and ambitious,—too ambitious, really, for 
he will not stand at gun-fire. He is six 
years old, a good retriever, steady on 
point, and we are good friends except when 
he runs in at pop of gun. It hardly seems 
possible that so old a dog can be broken 
of this unpleasant habit, but I should be 
pleased to have your opinion and advice 
in the matter. Is there a remedy? 

A.—Certainly there is, and it’s a simple 
matter, too. Breaking shot is one of the 
most common faults of the bird dog, if 
it may be called a fault at all. It merely 
shows ambition and a desire to get in 
possession of the fallen bird at the earliest 
possible moment to bring in to his master. 
The habit, however, is very annoying and 
mars the pleasure of the gunner to large 
extent. Follow the directions of a reli- 
able work on dog breaking, and in one 
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single afternoon’s hunt with the aid of 
the force collar the trouble will be over- 
come entirely—till the dog is again allowed 
to become too eager by bad handling.— 
Loaning a- dog usually results in a shot- 
breaker. 


Q.—I have an English setter, nearly 
two years old, that is very timid. When 
afield he is a fast, bold worker and a good 
finder, and seems to know just where to 
find the quail when other dogs don’t. I 
have been letting him have his way about 
everything so as not to cow him still more, 
but would like to teach him to retrieve 
this fall. Now, had I better wait another 
year,-or do you think he could be broke 
to fetch game this season? 

A.—Timidity is no reason why he should 
not be fully trained this season. To teach 
this accomplishment by suasion, however, 
would be a vexing task at best; would 
leave him just as timid as before and he 
would never amount to much as a re- 
triever because he would obey when so in- 
clined only. A forced retriever may be 
relied on at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. Force, properly applied, does 
not enhance timidity, but the whip must 
never come in use. By use of the force 
collar, as per directions of a good guide 
to dog breaking, all timidity will vanish 
in short order and implicit obedience 
will be implanted. 


Q.—My dog has a peculiarity that I 


should like to overcome. He never sulks 
and seems ever anxious to please me, is 
obedient at home and in the field, but will 
not hunt or obey the simplest orders for 
any other person. Some of my friends 
often request the loan of my dog for a 
day’s hunt and I should be pleased to 
accomodate them, but “Gloria” refuses to 
go with any of them and when taken along 
on chain slips away at the first opportun- 
ity, soon to turn up at home. How can 
this be overcome? 

A.—You should be highly pleased be- 
cause of the good sense of your dog. A 
dog that goes out and hunts with every- 
body, soon becomes everybody’s dog and 
worst of all—ruined! A dog and its mas- 
ter become acquainted and familiar with 
one another’s peculiarities, so that the 
two work harmoniously and to the pleas- 
ure of both. Loaning a dog, if of any 
value as a helpmate afield, is unpardon- 
able—never do it. 

Ep F. HABER eEIN. 
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SQUIRREL STEW 

Clean the squirrels, taking care to have 
every trace of hair removed. Cut them 
into small pieces and drop into a kettle of 
warm water; if they are old or tough add 
a pinch of soda. Season with half a tea- 
spoonful of whole pepper and salt to suit 
the amount of meat used. Put on the 
fire, and when tender pour off part of the 
broth and make a milk gravy by adding 
two tablespoonsful of flour to a pint of 
milk. Pour this into the boiling brotb, 
stirr until it thickens, and serve hot. 

SQUIRREL FRY 

Cut the squirrel up so that the pieces 
won’t be too thick. Roll them in corn 
meal, to which salt and pepper has been 
previously added. Drop into a skillet half 
filled with boiling fat. Don’t crowd the 
meat or it will not brown evenly. When 
it is a good golden-brown remove on a 
cloth to drain. 

SQUIRREL LOAF 

Prepare the squirrels as for the stew, 
only cook them longer. When they are 
very tender remove from the kettle and 
take out the bones while the meat is hot. 
Return the pieces to the kettle and boil 
down low. Drop into a mold cover and 
weight it down. When cold slice and 
serve. This makes a delicious lunch 
meat. 

Ciara Grey-Camp. 





The lover of flowers, and of their culti- 
vation, will appreciate R. P. Brotherston’s 
“Book of the Carnation,” which includes 
a chapter on raising new carnations by 
Martin R. Smith. This is No. XXII of 
the Handbooks of Practical Gardening, 
Edited by Harry Roberts, and is written to 
interest as well as to instruct. The chap- 
ter on the “History of the Carnation” will 
interest the veriest tyro, who perhaps has 
raised no more than an occasional pink for 
his button-hole, while the book should 
guide him to a realization of the pleasure 
and profit afforded by scientific carnation 


growing. Published by John Lane, New 
York. 


“The Mystic Mid-Region,” by Arthur 
J. Burdick, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, describes the American 
arid lands and their people, but falls short 
of the mark in that the author has made 
a small book from a big subject. What 
there is of Mr. Burdick’s book makes in- 
teresting reading, more or less informa- 
tional; but the subject will stand another 
and a better book. The same author 
should be capable of supplying it. 


A new volume of the American Sports- 
man’s Library, which is being published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York, is “The 
Trotting and the Pacing Horse in 
America,” by Hamilton Busbey. This 
book, while it is necessarily historical, 
will prove popular with lovers of the 
horse, since the author, an authority of 
over twenty-five years’ standing, has con- 
scientiously adhered to facts, and has not 
taken advantage of the demand for the 
book to advance any pet theories he may 
have concerning his subject. The illus- 
trations are particularly good. 


“The Rifleman’s Hand-Book,” by J. G. 
Ewing, Ass’t Inspector General of Small 
Arms Practice of the Delaware National 
Guard, and published by the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., is a concise primer for the 
military rifleman. It describes the work- 
ing parts and sights of the U. S. Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle, and briefly outlines the 
rules for acquiring skill at military rifle 
sheoting. It should prove a valuable aid 
to National Guardsmen, and captains of 
companies should send for specimen cop- 
ies. Address P. O., Drawer 1002, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


The location of Reginald C. Thomas’s 
camp at Ripogenus lake, Maine, is agr 
by expert sportsmen to be one of the 
choicest spots in the East. Moose, deer, 


bear and grouse are plentiful, with splen- 
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mt FJREPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 
} I Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
me That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
thor present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
orts- are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 
shed all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
‘The See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish aud Game Buildings. 
. in WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - ~ ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
This 
rical, 
the 
y of did fly fishing throughout the summer exhibition of cups and trophies, as well as 
con- reason. Circular descriptive of the resort the regular products of that company. 
3 not and its attractions is sent out by Mr. U.M. OC. Exhibit, Block No. 9-A, Manu- 
- the Thomas, who may be reached at Chesun- facturers’ Bldg., St. Louis Exposition. 
thee oom, F. ©, Maia. Sportsmen are seeking at this time of 
Oneida Community Ltd., Kenwood, N. the year durable and water-proof footgear. 
Y., is placing on the market a new and None better is made than that put out by 
J. G. ingenious trap, which cannot fail to find the old-established firm of H. J. Putnam 
mall favor with trappers. By a new method & Co., Minneapolis. Their catalogue is a 
ional of shaping the jaws of the trap they have superb work of art and will interest all 
Rand overcome the possibility of the animal who are looking for high-grade shoes and 
r the 9 te off its foot to effect its release. hunting boots. 
rk- ull particulars of this new trap are fur- ‘ 
“pate nished by the Community on request, and The Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
3 the mention should be made in writing them °tifies those who are looking for high 
” rifle of the No. 81 Newhouse trap. scores that many remarkable trap shoot- 
Re ing records have been made recently by 
ad - Avery Morehouse, of Zealand Station, users of their superior product. Write to 
ns 6 N. B., Canada, writes that the great virgin them for catalogue. 
' Wk wilderness of Keswick, in New Bruns- : : 
ul- wick, is the home of many hundreds of A ride across Lake Erie on the steamers 
caribou, and that there is promise of of the D. & B. Line is welcomed by the 
ymas’s many excellent heads this season, the cari- Weary traveler like an oasis in the Desert 
oa bou being in fine condition. of Sahara. These steamers have parlors 
Oth with bath, luxurious staterooms, elegant 
Pre. Sportsmen visiting the St. Louis Ex- saloons, and up-to-date dining-room ser- 
aplen- position will find it is time well spent to vice. Relieve a hot and dusty rail ride to 


visit the U. M. C. exhibit and inspect the the World’s Fair by using the D. & B. Line 
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between Buffalo and Detroit. Your rail- 
way ticket, if issued by Grand Trunk or 
Michigan Central Railways, will be hon- 
ored either direction. Send two cents for 
World’s Fair folder, A, A. Schantz, G. P. 
M., Detroit, Mich. 


You will need new tackle for the fall 
fishing, perhaps. Get the large illustrated 
catalogue issued by Wm. Mills & Son, 21 
Park Place, New York, and select the 
best. All sorts of supplies for repair work 
mailed promptly. Catalogue prices every- 
thing. 


If interested in motor launches you 
should send for the catalogue of Monarch 
engines and launches. Address the Grand 
Rapids Gas Engine and Launch (Oo., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and mention this 
magazine. 


B. D. Sheffield, Livingston, Mont., is one 
of the best known camping and hunting 
outfitters in the Yellowstone Park and 
Jackson lake country. He is a registered 
guide and personally conducts hunting 
parties. Persons interested should write 
at once for information concerning the 
fall hunting. 


The Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, has added to 
its equipment by establishing a regular 
bus service between the hotel and railroad 
stations and steamboat landings. Par- 
ticular and critical people, especially 
families or ladies traveling unaccom- 
panied, will find in the Lenox one of the 
most satisfactory hostelries of the East. 


If you are to go for big game you per- 
haps need a hunting knife. It pays to get 
a good one. Marble hunting knives are 
known to be good; the catalogue will tell 
about them. Address Marble Safety Axe 
Co., Dept. C., Gladstone, Mich. 


The Ideal Mfg. Co.’s new handbook, 
No. 16, is out, and shooters will find it to 
contain much useful information. Send 
three stamps for postage, with your name 
and address, to the Ideal Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Guided by the example of the automo- 
bile makers and other trades, the power 
boat builders have organized under the 
title of the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, with John J. 
Amory as president. 


The new steamer “Caribou,” of the 
United States and Dominion Transporta- 
tion Co., went into commission on July 
25, running between Sault Ste Marie and 
Pt. Caldwell, Ont., and all intermediate 
points on the north shore of Lake Supe- 
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rior. Sportsmen will find the improved 
service most gratifying, as the “Caribou” 
is a first class boat throughout, and cap- 
tained by an able and popular navigator. 


“The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them,” No. 20 of “The Four- 
Track Series,” will save you time and wor- 
ry if you are going to the Adirondacks. 
Send request and a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Mr. D. A. Plummer :— 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter enclosing ten cents for a DuPont 
1905 calendar. However, you failed to 
tell us where to address you, and we trust 
you will enable us to “deliver the goods” 
by sending your full address. 

E. I. DuPont Company, 
Bureau of Advertising, 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Cape Cod Squab Co., Box A, Well- 
fleet, Mass., announces a special sale of 
quail at very low prices, also golden and 
silver pheasants, ducks, peacocks, geese, 
and wild mallards for decoy purposes. 
Send for circular. This company also is- 
sues a pheasant and squab journal with 
color plates, which is an authority in its 
field. 


The firm of A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 
Newark, N. J., are recognized leaders in 
the production of new and ingenious arti- 
cles for the angler and sportsman. Their 
recent achievement, the “Takapart’ reel, 
is a tool in which every angler should be 
interested, by reason of its simplicity, 
durability and easy-running qualities. It 
has the further advantage of a drag which 
can be so adjusted as to prevent back-lash- 
ing. Their governor handle for attach- 
ment to big reels, for the purpose of play- 
ing strong fish, has already obtained wide 
popularity, and is an ingenious adaptation 
of a mechanical principle to a delightful 
sport. 


One of the most interesting localities 
available to the New York angler is the 
Big Indian valley of the Catskill moun- 
tains; and Laments Hotel, Big Indian, N. 
Y., Mr. Henry Steger, prop., has an envia- 
ble reputation for good serivce and en- 
tertainment for visiting sportsmen. Prob- 
ably no more beautiful waters for the fly 
easter and the lover of variety in scenery 
are offered in the East than those found 
by a day’s wading in the waters of Esopus 
creek. Genuine brook trout and large 
brown trout are taken in these waters up 
to three pounds in weight, and several re- 
markable catches have been made during 
the present season. ’ 
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“Got him as shore as gun’s iron 











